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ELOGdUEN CE. 


Will's Coffee-bouſe, September g. 
HE Subject of the Diſcourſe this Evening 
vas Eioquence and graceful Action. . 
ander, who is ſomething particular in his 
Mal Way of Thinking and Speaking, told us, 
a Man could not be Eloquent without Ac- 
1 tion: For the Deportment of the Body, 
the Turn of the Eye, and an apt Sound to every Word | 
that is uttered, muſt all conſpire to make an accomm 
pliſhed Speaker. Action in one that Tpeaks ing publick, 
is the ſame Thing as a good Mien in ordinary Life. 
Thus, as a certain Inſenſibility in the Countenance re- 
commends a Sentence of Humour and Jeſt, ſo it muſt be 
a very lively Conſciouſneſs that gives Grace to great 
Sentiments, The Jeſt is to be a Thing unexpected; 
Vor. II. 5 1 #51 +l > _ there» 


Kind. Aſcbines, a famous Orator of Antiquity, had 


of the Speech of Demſi benes, defired him to repeat 


If you are, ſaid he, thus touched with hearing only 


fully, are very lamely repreſented in having their Speeches 


to give a true Idea of. You may obſerve in common 


2 The BEAT IE S of 
thereſore your undeſigning Manner is a Beauty in Ex- 
pre ſſions of Mirth; but when you are to talk on a Set 
Subject, the more you are moved yourſelf, the more you 


will move others. | | 
There is, ſaid he, a remarkable Example of that 


* 


leaded at Athens in a great Cauſe againſt Demoſthenes ; . 
bo having loſt it, retired to Rhodes. Eloquence was 
then the Quality moſt admired among Men, and the 
Magiſtrates of that Place having heard he had a Copy 


both their Pleadings. After his own, he recited alfo the 
Oration of his Antagoniſt, The People .exprefſed their 
Admiration of both, but more of that of Demoſthenes. 


bed fant fy ye of > OP. > tain ap Fre 


bate &9 


what that great. Orator ſaid, how would you have been 
affected had you feen him ſpeak? For he who heers 
Demoſthenes only, loſes much the better Part of the 
Oration. Certain it is, that they, who ſpeak grace- 


Le he 2 


read or repeated by unskilful People; for there is ſome- 
thing native to each Man, fo inherent to his Thoughts 
and Sentiments, which it is hardly poſſible ſor another En 


3 


Talk, when a Sentence of any Man's is repeated, an 
Acquaintance of his ſhall immediately obſerve, That 
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i fo like him, methinks 1 fee how he locked when be bo 
aid it, 5 
$ But of all the People on the Earth, there are none 1 
Who przzle meſo much as the Clergy of Great- Britain, 1 
who are, I believe, the moſt learned Body of Men now [ 
in the World; and yet this Art of ſpeaking, with the D 
proper Ornaments of Voce and Geſture, is wholly 
neglected among them; and I'll engage, were a deaf 1 
Man to behold the greater Part of them preach, he 4 
would rather think they were reading the Contents only y 
of ſomè Diſccurſe they interded to make, than aQually Ml £ 
in the Body of an Oration, even when they are upon h 
Matters of ſuch a Natüre, as one would believe it were 1 
impoſſible to think of without Emotion. | 8 
I own there are Exceptions to this general Obſer- - 
vation, and that the Dean we heard the other Day toge- : 
TIP | | woe 
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ther, is an Orator. He has ſo much Regard to his Con- 
gregation, that he commits to his Memory what he is 
to 27 to them; and has ſo ſoſt and graceful a Beha- 
viour, that it muſt attract your Attention. His Per- 
fon, it is to be confeſſed, is no ſmall Recommenda- 
tion; but he is to be highly commended for not loſing 
that Advantage, and adding to the Propriety of Speech 
(which might paſs the Criticiſm of Longinus) an Action 
which would have been approved by Demoihenes. He 
has a peculiar Force in his Way, and has many of his 


Audience who could not be intelligent Hearers of his 


Diſcourſe, were there rot Explanation as well as Grace 


x in his Action. This Art of his is uſed with the moſt 
exact and honeſt Skill: He never attempts your Paſ- 


lions till he has convinced your Reaſon: All the Ob- 
jections which he can form, are laid open and diſ- 
W perſed, before he uſes the leaſt Vehemence in his Ser- 
mon; but when he thinks he has your Head, he very 
oon wins your Heart ; and never pretends to ſhew the 
eauty of Holineſs, till he hath convinced you of the 
ruth of it. | 0 3 | 

Would every one of our Clergymen be thus careful 


to recommend Truth and Virtue in their proper Fi- 
nmures, and ſhew ſo much Concern for them as to give 
them all the additional Force they were able, it is not 
= poſſible that Nonſenſe ſhould have ſo many Hearers as 


vou find it has in Diſſenting Congregations, for no Rea- 
W ſon in the World, but becauſe it is ſpoken Extempore « _ 
For ordinary Minds are wholly governed by their Eyes 
and Ears, and there is no Way to come at their Hearts, 
but by Power over their Imaginations. e 
There is my Friend and merry Companion Daniel: 
He knows a great deal better than he ſpeaks, and can 
form a proper Diſcourſe as well as any Orthodox Neigh- 
bour. But he knows very well, that to bawl out, my 
Beloved ; and the Words Grace] Regeneration! Sancti- 
hcatioa ! A new Light! The Day ! The Day ! Ay, my 
Beloved, the Day! or rather the Night! The Night is 
coming! And Judgment will come, when we leaſt think 
of it! And ſo forth. — He knows, to be vehe- 
ment is the only Way to come at his Audience. Da- 
nil, when he ſees my Friend Greenhat come in, can 
. B 2 give 
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give 2 good Hint, and cry out, This is, only for the | 
Saints! The Regenerated! By this Force of Action, ; 
though mixed with all the Incoherence and Rag | 
imaginable, Daniel can laugh at his Dioceſan, and grow N 
fat by voluntary Subſcription, while the Parſon of the | 
Pariſh goes to Law for Half his Dues. Daniel will tell | 1 | 
you, It is not the Shepherd, but the Sheep with the Bell, 
which the Flock follows. 3 
Another Thing, very wonderful this learned dag 
ſhould omit, is, Learning to read; which is a moit | 
neceſſary Part of Eloquence in one 'who is to ſerve at 
the Altar: For there is no Man but wuſt be fone Y 
that the lazy Tone, and inarticula te Sound of our com- I 
mon Readers, de preciates the moſt proper Form of 
Words that were ever extant in any Nation or Lan- 
guage, to ſpeak their own Wants, or his Power from 
whom we ask Relief, 52 
There cannot be a greater Inſtance of the Power of 
Action than in little Parſon Dapper, who is the com- 
mon Relief to ail the lazy Pulpits in Town. This ſmart 
Youth has a very good Memory, a quick Eye, and a Wl 
clean Handkerchief. Thus equipped, he opens his Text, 4 
fhuts his Book fairly, ſhews he has no Notes in his Bible, 
opens both Palms, and ſhews all is fair there too. Thus, 
with a deciſive Air, my young Man goes on without He- 
ſitation; and.though from the Beginning to the End of 
his pretty Diſcourſe he has not uſed one proper Geſture, # 
yet at the Concluſion the Churchwarden pulls his Gloves 
from off his Head; Pray, aubo is this extraordinary = 
young Man? Thus the Force of Action is ſuch, that it 
is more prevalent, even when improper, than all the Rea- 
ſon and Argument in the World without it. This Gen- 
tleman concluded his Diſcourſe by ſaying, I do not doubt 
but if our Preachers would learn to Theak, and our 
Readers to read, within ſix Months Time, we ſhould 
not have a Diſi:nter within a M.le of a Church in 


Great- Britais. | 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 66. 
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 _Emi1Lt1a, her Cbaracter. 


M. SpRCTATOR, 


C 


ait to your better Judgment, to receive any other 
Model you think fit. 


1 am, S1 R, 
| Your very humble Servant. 


There is nothing which gives one ſo pleaſing a proſ- 
pect of human Nature, as the Contemplation of Wiſ- 
dom and Beauty: The latter is the peculiar Portion of 
that Sex which is therefore called Fair; but the 


happy Concurrence of both theſe Excellencies in the 
ſame Perſon, is a Character too celeſtial to be frequent- 
ly met with. Beauty is an over-weanirg ſelf. ſufficient 
thing, careleſs of providing itſelf any more ſubſtantial 
Ornaments ; nay ſo little does it conſult its own Intereſts, 
that it too often defeats itſelf by betraying that Inno- 
cence which renders it lovely and deſirable. As there- 
fore Virus makes a beautiful Woman appear more beau- 
ful, ſo B:auty makes a virtuous Woman really more vir- 
tuons. Whilſt I am conſidering theſe two Perſections 
gloriouſly united in one Perſon, I cannot help repreſent- 
ing to my Mind the Image of Emilia. 
Who ever beheld the charming Emilia, without feeling 
in his Breaſt at once the Glow of Love and the Tender- 
neſs of virtuous Friendſhip? The unſtudied Graces of 
ner Behaviour, and the pleaſing Accents of her Tongue, 
| B 3 | inſen«- 
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inſenſibly draw you on to wiſh for a rearer Enjoy ment 
of them; but even her Smiles carry in them a ſilent 
Reproof to the Impu'ſes of licentious Love. Thus tho" 
the J Attractives of her Beauty play almoſt irrefiſtibly I 
upon you and create Deſire, you immediately ſtand cor- 
reed, not by the Severity but the Decenty of her Vir- MW 
tue. That Sweetneſs and Good-humour which is ſo Wi 
vifible in her Face, naturally diffuſes itſelf into every 
Word and Action: A Man muſt be a Savgge, who, at 
the Sight of Emilia, is not more inclined to do her Good 
than gratify himſelf. Her Perſon, as it is thus ftudiouſly 8 
embelliſhed by Nature, thus adorned with unpreme 8 
ditated Graces, is a fit Lodging for a Maid fo fair and 
lovely ; there dwell rational Piety, modeſt Hope, and | 
chearful Reſia nation. 

Many of the prevailing Paſſions of Markind do un- 
deſervedly paſs under the Name of Religion; which 
is thus made to expreſs itſelf in Action, according to the 
Nature of the Conſtitution in which it reſides: So that 
were we to make a Judgment from Appearances, one 
* ould imagine Religion in ſome is little better than Sul- 
lenneſs ard Reſerve, in many Fear, in others tbe 
Leſpondings of a melancholy Complexion, in others IF 
the Formality of inſignificant unaffẽcting Olſcrvances, 
in others Severity, in others Oſtentation. In Exilia it 
is a Principle founded in Reaſon and enlivened with Hope; 
it does not break forth into jrregular Fits and Sallies of 
Devotion, but is an uniform and conſiſtent Tenour cf 
Action: It is ſtrict without Severity, compaſſionate with- 
out Weaknels ; it is the Perfection of that Good- humour 
which proceeds from the Underſtanding, not the Effects 
of an eaſy Conſtitution. | 5 

By a generous Sympathy in Nature, we feel ourſelves | 
diſpoſed to mourn when any of our Fellow-Creatures are | 
afaifted ; but injured Innocence and Beauty in Diſtreſs, 
is an Object that carries in it ſomething inexpreflibly 
moving: It ſoftens the moſt manly Heart with the ten- 
dereſt Senſations of Love and Compaſſion, till at length 
it confeſſes its Humanity, and flows out into Tears. | 

Were I to relate that part of Zmilia's Life which has 
given her an Opportunity of exerting the Heroiſm of 
Chriſtianity, it would make too ſad, too tender a No 

| | | at 
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But when I confider her alone in the midſt of her Diſ- 
treſſ>s, looking beyond this gloomy Vale of Afﬀiction 
and Sorrow into the Joys of Heaven and Immortality, 
and when I ſee her in Converſation thoughtleſs and eaſy, 
as if ſhe were the moſt happy Creature in the World, I 
am tranſported with Admiration. Surely never did ſuch a 
Philoſophic Soul. inhabit ſuch a beauteous Form! For 
Beauty is often made a Privilege againſt Thought and 
Reflection; it laughs at Wiſdom, and will not abide the 
Gravity of its Inſtructions. | 

Were I able to repreſent Emilia's Virtues 1n their 
proper Colours and their due Proportions, Love or Flat- 
tery might perhaps be thought to have drawn the Picture 
larger than Life; but as this is but an imperfect Draught 
of ſo excellent a Character, and as I cannot, will not 
hope to have any Intereſt in her Perſon, all that I can ſay 
of her is but impartial Praiſe extorted from me by the 
prevailing Brightneſs of her Virtues. So rare a Pattern 
of Female Excellence ought not to be concealed, but 
mould be ſet out to the View and Imitation of the World; 


for how amiable does Virtue appear thus as it were made 
XZ viible to us in ſo fair an Example ! 


Honoria's Diſpoſition is of a very different Turn: Her 


Thoughts are wholly bent upon Conqueſt and arbitrary 


Power, That ſhe has ſome Wit and Beauty no Body 
denies, and therefore has the Eſteem of all her Acquain- 
tance as a Woman of an agreeable Perſon and Conver- 
ſation ; but (whatever her Husband may think of it) 


that is nat ſufficient for Honoria ; She waves that Title to 


Reſpe& as a mean Acquiſition, and demands Veneration 
in the Right of an Idol; for this Reaſon her natural 
D-fire of Life is continually checked with an incon- 
ſiſtent Fear of Wrinkles and old Age. 

Emilia cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant of her perſonal 
Charms, tho? ſhe ſeems to be ſo; but ſhe will not hold 
her Happineſs upon ſo precarious a Tenure, whilit her 
Mind is adorned with Beauties of a more exalted and 
laſting Nature. When in the full Bloom of Youth and 
Beauty we ſaw her ſarrounded with a Crowd cf Adorers, 
ſhe took no Pleaſure in Slaughter and Deſtruction, gave 
no falſe deluding Hopes which might increaſe the Tor- 
ments of her diſappointed Lovers ; but having for ſome 

5 Time 
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Time given to the Decency of a Virgin Coyneſs, and 
Examined the Merit of their ſeveral Pretenſions, ſhe at 
length gratified her own, by reſigning herſelf to the ardent 
Pa ſſion of Promins. Bromius was then Maſter of many 
good Qualities and a moderate Fortune, which was ſoon 
| after unexpectedly increaſed to a plentiful Eſtate, This 
for a gocd while proved his Misfortune, as it furnifhed his- 
unexperienced Age with the Opportunities of evil Com- 
pany and a ſenſual Life. He might have longer wan- 
gered in the Labyrinths of Vice and Foliy, had not 
Emilia's prudent Conduct wen him over to the Govern- 
| ment of his Reaſon. Her Ingenuity has been conſtantly 
| employed in humanizing his Paſſions and refining his 
Pleaſures, She has ſhewed him by her own Example, 
| that Virtue is corfiſtent with decent Freedoms and good 
Humgur, or rather, that it cannot ſubſiſt without em. 
Her good Senſe readily inſtructed her, that a filent- | 
Example, ard an eaſy unrepining Behaviour, will always 
be more perſuaſive than the Severity of Lectures and 
Admonitions ; and that there is ſo much Pride interwo- 
= ven into the Make of human Nature, that an obſtinate 
Man muſt only take the Hint from another, and then 7 
be left to adviſe and correct himſelf. Thus by an 
artful Train of Management and unſeen Perſuaſions,' 
having at firſt brought him not to diſlike, and at length 
to be pleaſed with that which otherwiſe he would not 
have tore to hear of, ſhe then knew how to preſs and 
ſecure this Advantage, by approving it as his Thought, 
ard ſecording it 2s his Propoſal. By this Means ſhe has 
gained an Intereſt in ſome of his leading Paſſions, ard 
made them acceſſary to his Reformation. 
There is another Particular of Emilia's Conduct which 
J can't forbear mentioning : To ſome perhaps it may at 
firſt ſight appear but a trifling inconſiderable Circum- 
ſtance ; but, for my part, I think it highly worthy of 
Obſervation, and to be recommend to the Corſidera- 
tion of the Fair Sex. I have often thought wrappirg 
Gowns and dirty Linnen, with all that huddled Oecono- 
my of Dreſs which paſſes under the general Name of a 
Mob, the Bane of conjugal Love, and one of the readieſt 
means imaginable to alienate the Affection of an -Hus- 
band, eſpecially a fond one. I have heard ſome Ladies, 
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who have been ſurpriſed by Company in ſuch a Diſhabille, 
apologize for it after this Manner; Truly 1 am aſpamed 
to be caught in this Pickle; but my Husband and I were 
fitting all alone by ourſebues, and I did not expedt to joe 
fuch good Company.—— This, by the way, is a fine Com- 
pliment to the good Man, which *tis ten to one but he 
returns in dogged Anſwers and a churliſh Behaviour, 


without knowing what it is that puts him out of Hu- 


mour. 
Emilia's Obſervation teaches her, that as little Inad- 
vertencies and Neglects caſt a Blemiſh upon a great Cha- 
rater; ſo the Neglect of Apparel, even among the moſt. 
intimate Friends, does inſenſibly leſſen their Regards to 
each other, by creating a Familiarity too low and con- 
temptible. She underſtands the Importance of thoſe 
Things which the Generality account Trifles; and con- 
ſiders every Thing as a Matter of Conſ-quence, that has 
the leaſt Tendency toward keeping up or abating tae 
Affection of her Husband ; him ſhe eſteems as a fit Ob- 
ject to employ her Ingenuity in pleaſing, becauſe he is 
to be pleaſed for Life. | 
By the Help of theſe, and a thouſand other nameleſs 
Arts, which 'tis eaſter for her to practiſe than for another 
to expreſs, by the Obſtinacy of her Goodneſs and un- 
provoked Sabmiſſion, in ſpite of all her Afflictions and ill 
Uſage, Bromius is become a Man of Senſe and a kind 
Husband, and Emilia a happy Wife. | 
Fe guardian Angels, to whoſe Care Heaven has in- 
truſted its dear Emilia, guide her ſtill forward in the 
Paths of Virtue, defend her from the Infolence and 
Wrongs of this undiſcerning World; at length when 
we muſt no more converſe with ſuch Purity on Earth, 


lead her gently hence, innocent and unreprovable, to a bet- 


ter Place, where by an eaſy Tranſition from what ſhe 
now is, ſhe may ſhine forth an Angel of Light. T. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 302. > 
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HERE is nothing, ſays Plato, fo delightful, as the 
hearing or the "ran, of Truth, For this Reaſon 
there is no Converſation ſo agreeable as that of the Man 
| of Integrity, who bears without any Intention to betray, 
and ſpeaks without any Intention to decelve. | 
Among all the Accounts which z re given of Cato, I 
do not remember one that more redounds to his Honour 
than the following Paſſage related by Plutarch. As an 
Advcc.te was pleadirg the Cauſe of his Client before 
one of the P:ztors, he could only produce a ſingle Wit- 
neſs in a Point where the Law required the Teſtimony. 
of two Perſons; upon which the Advocate inſiſted on 
the Integrity of that Perſon whom he had produced: 
but the Prætor told him, That where the Law required 
two Witnefl's he would not accept of one, tho' it were 
Cato himſelf. Such a Speech from a Ferſon who ſat at 
the Head of a Court of Juſtice, while Cato was {till 
it living, ſhews us more than a thouſand Examples, the 
i high Reputation this great Man had gained among his 
Contemporaries upon the Account of his Sincerity. I 
When ſuch an inflexible Integrity is a little ſoftned and 
qualified by the Rules of Converſation and Good -breed- 
ir g, there is not a more ſhining Virtue in the whole 
Catalogue of Social Duties. A Man however ought 
to take great care not to poliſh himſelf out of his Ve- 
0 racity, nor to refine his Behaviour to the Prejudice of 
i! his Virtue. EE 
© This Subject is exquiſitely treated in the moſt elegant 
Sermon of the great Brizi;h Prezcher. I ſhall beg. 
„ leave to tranſcribe out of it two or three Sentences, as a 
ite proper Ir:troduftion to a very curious Letter, which J 
it mall make the chief Entertainment.of this Speculation. 
* The old Eng liſè Plainneſs and Siucerity, that gene- 
rous Integrity of Nature, and Honeſty of Diſpoſition, 
which always argues true Greatneſs of Mind, and is 
uſually accompanied wich undaunted Courage and Re- 
ſolution, is in a great Mea ſure loſt among us. 
11 * The Dialect of Converſation is now-a-days ſo ſwell- 
| : ed with Vanity and Compliment, and ſo ſurfeited io 
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I may ſay) of Expreſſions of Kindneſs and Reſpect, 


© thatif a Man that lived an Age or two ago, ſhould 


return into the World again, he would really want 
a Dictionary to help him to underſtand his own 
Language, and to know the true intrinſick Value of the 
Phraſe in faſhion ; and would hardly, at firſt, believe 
at what a low Rate the higheſt Strains and Expreſſions 
of Kindneſs imaginable do commonly paſs in current 
Payment; and when he ſhould come to underſtand 
it, it would be a great while before he could bring 
himſelf, with a good Countenance and a good Con- 
ſcience, to converſe with Men upon equal Terms and 


in their own Way. 
I have by me a Letter which I look upon as a great 


Curioſity, and which may ſerve as an Exemplification 
to the foregoing Paſſage, cited out of this moſt excel- 


C 
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3 lent Prelate. It is ſaid to have been written in 
© King Charles TI's Reign by the Ambaſſador of Bantam, 
a little after his Arrival in Eugland. 


Mafter, © x 
HE People, where I now am, have Tongues © 
| further from their Hearts than ſrom London to 
Bantam, and thou knoweſt the Inhabitants of one 
of theie Places do not know what is done in the other. 
They call thee and thy Subjects Barbarians, becauſe we 
ſpeak what we mean; and account themſelves a civi- 
lized People, becauſe they ſpeak one thing and mean 
another: Truth they call Barbarity, and Falſhood ' 
Politeneſs. Upon my firſt landing, one who was ſent 
from the King of this Place to meet me, told me, 
That he was extremely ferry for the Storm I had met 
with juft before my Arrival. I was troubled to hear him 
grieve and afflict himſelf upon my Account; but in 
leſs than a Quarter of an Hour he ſmiled, and was as 
merry as if nothing had happened. Another, who 
came with him, told me by my Interpreter, He />culd be 


glad to do me any Service that lay in his Power. Up- 


on which I deſir'd him to carry one of my Portman- 
tuas for me'; but inſtead of ſerving me according to 
his Promiſe, he laughed, and bid another do it. I 


lodged, the firſt Week, at the Houſe of one who de- 
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ſaw me falling to Work, but he ſent Word to deſire 


whom they here call the Lord-Treaſurer, That I had 


rence will make me fick. They often pretend to 


fired me to think myſelf at home, and' to confiler his | 
Houſe as my own, Accordingly, I the next Morning 1 
began to knock down one of the Walls of it, in order | 
to let in the freſh Air, and had packed up ſome of 
the Houſhold-Goods, of which I intended to have 
made thee a Preſent ; but the falſe Varlet no ſooner 


me to give over, for he would have no ſuch Doings in 
his Houſe, I had not been long in this Nation, be - 
fcre I was told by one, for whom I had aſked a cer. 
tzin Favour from the Chief of the King's Servants, 


eternally obiiged him. Jas ſo ſurpris'd at this Grati- 
tude, that I could not forbear ſaying, what Service is 
there which one Man can do for another, that can 1 50 
obl ge him to all Eternity! However, I only asked 
bim, for my Reward, that he would lend me his eldeſt 1 
Daughter during my Stay in this Country; but 1 
quickly found that he was as treacherous as the reſt of 2D 
his Countrymen, WM 
At my firſt going to Court, one 5 the great Men 
almoſt put me out of Countenance, by ask ing ten 
thouſand Pardons of me for only treading by Accident 
vpon my Toe. They call this kind of Lye a Com- 
pliment; for when they are civil to a great Man, 
they tell him Untruths, for which thou wouldſt order 
any of thy Officers of State to receive a hundred Blows | 
upon his Foot. I do not know how I ſhall negociate 
any thing with this People, fince there is ſo little Credit 
to be given to them. When I go to ſee the King's 
Scribe, Fam generally told that he is not at home, tho? | 
perhaps I ſaw him go into his Houſe almoſt the very 
Moment before. Thou wouldeſt fancy that the whole 
Nation are Phyficians,. for the firſt Queſtion they al- 
ways ask me, ie, How 1 h. I have this Queſtion 
put to me above a hundred times a Day. Nay, they are 
not only thus inquiſitive after my Health, but with it 
in a more ſolemn Manner, with a fall Glaſs i in their 
Hands, every time I fit with them at Table, tho" at 
the ſame time they would perſuade me to drink their 
Liquors in ſuch Quantities as I have found by Expe- 


N 


pray 
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* pray for my Health alſo in the ſame Manner; but I 
© have more Reaſon to expect it from the Goodneſs of 
thy Conſtitution, than the Sincerity of their Wiſhes, 
May thy Slave eſcape in Safety from this double- 
* tongued Race of Men, and live to lay himſelf once 
more at thy Feet in thy Royal City of Bantam. 

SprcTarOR, Vol. VIII. No. 557. 


ENO L ISH Canguage, 


T HAVE ſomewhere read of an eminent Perſon, 
1 who uſed in his private Offices of Devotion, to give 
Thanks to Heaven that he was born a Frenchman: 
For my own part, I look upon it as a peculiar Bleſſing 
that I was born an Engliſbman. Among many other 
Reaſons, T think myſelf very happy in my Country, as 


lt | 4 | the Language of it is wonderfully adapted to a Man 
1 ; 1 * > 4 . * ; : 
ZZ who is ſparing of his Words, and an Enemy to Lo- 

of quacity. if ge ON 
As I have frequently reflected on my good Fortune 
a in this Particular, I ſhall communicate to the Publick 
4 my Speculations upon the Egli Tongue, not doubt- 
it * ing but they will be acceptable to all my curious Readers. 


The Engliſb delight in Silence more than any other 
European Nation, if the Remarks which are made on us 
by Foreigners are true. Our Diſcourſe is not kept up in 
Converſation, but falls into more Pauſes and Intervals 
than in our Neighbouring Countries; as it is obſerved, 
that the Matter of our Writings is thrown much cloſer 
together, and lies in a narrower Compaſs than is uſual in 
the Works of Foreign Authors: For, to favour our 
Natural. Taciturnity, when we are obliged to utter our 

Thoughts, we do it in the ſhorteſt way we are able, 

and give as quick a Birth to our Conceptions as poſſible. 
This Humour ſhews itſelf in ſeveral Remarks that 

we may make upon the Eng/;þ Language. As firſt of 

all by its abounding in Monoſyllables, gives us an Op- 
5 of delivering our Thoughts in few Se 
This indeed takes off from the Elegance of our Tongue, 
but at the ſame time expreſſes our Ideas in the readieſt 
manner, and conſequently anſwers the firſt Deſign of 
| FD 0 | Speech 
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Speech better than the Multitude of Syllables, which 
make the Words of other Languages more Tunable 
and Sonorous. The Sound of our Ergl/þ Words are 
commonly like thoſe of String Muſick, ſhort and tran- 
fient, which riſe and periſh upon a fingle Touch ; thoſe 
of other Languages are like the Notes of Wind Inſtru- 


ments, ſweet and ſwelling, and lengthen'd out into va - 
riety cf Modulation. 


— Tn the next Place we may obſerve, that where the 
Words are not Monoſyllables, we often make them fo, 
as much as lies in our Power, by our Rapidity of Pro- 
nunciation ; as it generally happens in moſt of our long 
Words which. are derived from the Latin, where we 


contract the Length of the Syllables that gives them a 


grave and folemn Air in their own Language, to make 
them the more proper for Diſpatch, and more conform- 
able to the Geniu of our Tongue. This we may find 
in a Multitude of Words, as Liberty, Conſpiracy, Theatre, 
O ator, &c. | 

The ſame natural Averſion to Loquacity has of late 
Years made a very cenſiderable Alteration in our Lan- 
guage, by cloſing in one Syllable the Termination of 
our Preterperiect Tenſe, as in theſe Words, drown'd, 
alk d, arri, for driavned, walked, arrived, which has 
very much disfigured the Tongue, and turned a tenth 
part of our ſmootheſt Words into ſo many Cluſters of 
Conſonants. This is the more remarkable, becauſe the 
want of Vowels in our Linguage has bzen the general 
Complaint of our politeſt Authors, who nevertheleſs are 
the Men that have made theſe Retrenchments, and con- 
ſequently very much increaſed our former Scarcity. 

This Reflexion on the Words that end in ed, I have 
heard in Converſation from one of the greateſt Genius's 
this Age has produced. 1 think we may add to the 
foregoing Obſervation, the Change which has happened 
in our Language, by the Abbreviation of ſeveral Words 
that are determinated in eth, by ſubſtituting ans in the 
room of the laſt Syllable, as in drowns, walks, arrives, 
and innumerable other Words, which in the Pronun- 
ciation of our Forefathers were drowneth, walketh, ar- 
rivethb. This has wonderfully multiplied a Letter which 


added 


Was before too frequent in the Egli Tongue, and 


1 
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added to that Hi ing in our Language, which is taken 


ſo much notice of: by Foreigners; but at the ſame time 


bumours our Taciturnity, and eaſes us of many ſuper- 
fluous Syllables. 

I might here obſerve, that the ſame ſingle Letter on 
many occaſions does the Office of a whole Word, and 
repreſents the His and Her of our Forefathers. There 
is no doubt but the Ear of a Foreigner, which is the 
beſt Judge in this Caſe, would very much diſapprove of 
ſuch Innovations, which indeed we do ourſelves in ſome 
Meaſure, by retaining the old Termination in Writing, 
and in all the ſolemn Offices of our Religion. 

As in the Inſtances I have given we have epitomized 
many of our peculiar Words to the Detriment of our 
Tongue, ſo on other Occafions We have drawn two 
Words into one, which has likewiſe very much untuned 
our Language, and clogged it with Conſonants, as mayn't; - 
can't, ſhan't, wwon't, and the like, for may not, can not, 
ſhall not, wwill not, &c. „ 

It is perhaps this Humour of ſpeak ing no more than 
we needs muſt, which has ſo miſerably- curtailed ſome 
of our Words, that in familiar Writings and Conver- 
ſations they often loſe all but their firſt Syllables, as in 
mob. rep. pos. incog. and the like; and as all ridiculous 
Words make their firſt Entry into a Language by fami- 
liar Phraſes, I dare not anſwer for theſe that they will 
rot in time be looked upon as a Part of our Tongue. 
We ſee ſome of our Poets have been fo indifcreet as to 
imitate ZHaudibras's Doggrel Exprefſions in their ſerious _ 
Compoſitions, by throwing: out the Signs of our Sub- 
ſtantives, which are eſſential to the Zng// Language, 
Nay, this Humour of ſhortning our Linguage had once 
run ſo far, that ſome of our celebrated Authors, among 
whom we may reckon Sir Roger L' Efirange in particu 
lar; began to prune their Words of all ſuperfluous Let- 
ters, as they termed them, in order to adjuſt the Spel- 
ling to the Pronounciation; which would have con- 
founded all our Etymologies, and have quite deſtroy- 
ed our Tongue, 

We may here likewiſe obſerve that our proper Names, 
when familiarized in Engh/p, generally dwindle to 
Monoſyllables, whereas ia other modern 2 

they 


3 
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they receive a ſofter Turn on this Occaſion, by the 

Addition of a new Syllable. Mie in Lalian is Nicolini, 

Zack in French Fanot; and ſo of the reſt. 
There is another Particular in our Language which 

is a great Inſtance of our Frugality of Words, and that 


is the ſuppreſſirg of ſeveral Particles which muſt be 


roduced in other Tongues to make a Sentence intelligi- 
ble: This often perplexes the beſt Writers, when they 
find the Relatives acm, which, or they, at their Mer- 
ey whether they may have Admiſſion or not; and will 


never be decided till we have ſomething like an Academy, 


that by the beſt Authorities and Rules drawn from the 


Analogy ct Languages, ſhall ſettle all Controverſies be - 


tween Grammar and Idiom. 


I have only conſidered our Language as it ſhews the 
Genius and natural. 'Temper of the Engi, which is 
modeſt, thoughtful and fincere, and which perhaps may 


recommend the People, though it has ſpoiled the Tongue, 
We might perhaps carry the ſame Thought into other 
Languages, .and deduce a great Part of what is peculiar 
to them from the Genius of the People who ſpeak them. 
It is certain, the light talkative Humour of the French 
has not a little infected their Tongu-, which might be 
ſhewn by many Inſtances; as the Genius of the Lalians, 
which is ſo much addicted to Muſick and Ceremony, 
has moulded all their Words and Phraſes to thoſe 


particular Uſes. The Statelineſs and Gravity of the 


Spaniards ſhews ; itſelf to Perfection in the Solemnity of 
their Language, and the blunt honeſt Humour of the 
Germans ſounds better in the Roughneſs of the High- 
Dutch, than it would in a politer Tongue. * 

SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 165. 


T- bave often wiſh'd, that as in our Conſtitution there 


are ſeveral Perſons whoſe Buſineſs it is to watch over our 


Laws, our Liberties and Commerce, certain Men might 
be ſet apart as Superintendents of our Language, to 
hinder any Words of a Foreign. Coin from paſſing 
among us; and in particular to prohibit any French 
Phraſes from becoming current in this Kingdom, when 


thoſe of our own Stamp are altogether as valuable. 


The preſent War has ſo adulterated our Tongue with 


ſtrange 


ſtrange Words, that it would be impoſſible for one of 
our Great Grandfathers to know what his Poſterity have 
been doing, were he to read their Exploits in a Modern 
News Paper. Our Warriors are very induſtrious in 
propagating the French Language, at the ſame time 
that they are ſo gloriouſly ſucceſsful in beating down 
their Power, Our Soldiers are Men of ſtrong Heads for 
Action, and perform ſuch Feats as they are not able to 
expreſs. They want Words in their own Tongue to tell 
us what it is they atchieve, and therefore ſend us over 
Accounts of their Performances in a Jargon of Phraſes, 
which they learn among their conquered Enemies. 
They ought however to be provided with Secretaries, 
and aſſiſted by our Foreign Miniſters, to tell their Story 
for them in plain Engl, and to let us know in our 
Mother-Tongue what it is our brave Country-Men are 
about. The French would indeed be in the right to 
publiſh the News of the preſent War in Ezg//4 Phraſe, 
and make their Campaigns unintelligible, Their Peo- 
ple might flatter themſelves that Things are not ſo bad 
as they really are, were they thus palliated with Fo- 
reign Terms, and thrown into Shades and Obſcurity ; 
but the Eng/; cannot be too clear in their Narrative of 
thoſe Actions which have rais'd their Country to a high- 
er Pitch of Glory than it ever yet arrived at, and which 
will be ſtill the more admired the better they are explained. 

For my part, by that time a Siege is carried on two 
or three Days, I am altogether loſt and bewildered in 
it, and meet with ſo many inexplicable Difficulties, that 
J ſcarce know which Side has the better of it, till I am 


informed by the 'Tawer Guns that the Place is ſurrendred. 

I Co indeed make ſome Allowances for this Part of the 
War, Fortifications having been foreign Inventions, and” 
upon that Account abounding in foreign Terms. But 
when we have won Battles which may be deſcribed in - 
our own Language, why are our Papers filled with fo - 
many unintelligible Exploits, and the French obliged to - 
lend us a Part of their Tongue before we can know how 


they are conquered ? They muſt be made acceſſary to 
their own Diſgrace, as the Britons were formerly ſo ar- 
tificially wrought in the Curtain of the Roman Theatre, 


that they ſeemed ta draw- it up in order-to give the - 
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Spectators an Opportunity of ſeeing their own Defeat 
lated that Verſe in Virgil: 

| Parpurea intexti tollumt aulea Britanni. | : 
0 . Georg. 3. v. 25. 
i _ Wiich interwoven B-:zons ſeem to raiſe, - 

if Ard ſhew the Triumph that their Shame difplays. 


Mi great modern Critick. I do not find, in any of our 
| Chronicles, that Edward the Third ever reconnoitred the 
410 Enemy, tho' he often diicovered the Poſture of the 


Black Prince paſſed many a River without the Help of 
Pontoons, and filled a Ditch with Faggots as ſucceſsfully as 
the Generals of our Times do it wita Faſcines. Our Com- 
manders loſe half their Praiſe, and our People half their 
Joy, by means of thoſe hard Words and dark Expreſſions 
fl in Which our News-Papers do ſo much abound. I have 
HIM ſeen many a prudent Citizen, after having read every 
Article, enquire of his next Neighbour what News the 
il Mail had brought. | | 
i I remember in that remarkable Year when our Coun- 


il | try was delivered from the greateſt Fears and Appreben- 
| ſions, and raiſed to the greateſt Height of Gladneſs it 
[118 had ever felt ſince it was a Nation, I mean the Year of 


Blenheim, I had a Copy cf a Letter ſent me out of the 


{li in the Army to his Father, a Man of g-0d Eſtate and 

| plain Senſe: As the Letter was very mociſhly chequer- 
" ed with this Modern Military Eloquence, I ſhall pre- 
[ig lent my Reacer with a Copy of it.- 


| 

| 6 [Ol PON the Junction of the French and Bavarian 
i | Armies they took Poſt behind a great Moreſs 
which they thought impracticable. Our General the 
next Day ſent a Party of Horſe to reconnoitre them 
from a little Hauteur, at about a Quarter of an 
Hour's Diſtance from the Army, who returned again 
| "20 
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celebrated upon tae Stage: For ſo Mr. Dryden nas tranſ- 


| 5 * 8 
Fil The Hiſtories of all our former Wars are tranſmitted 
1 to us in our Vernacular Idiom, to uſe the Phraſe of a- 


French, and as often vanquiſhed them in Battle. The 


Country, which was written from a young Gentleman 
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zt * to the Camp unobſerved through ſeveral Defiles, in 
{- one of which they met with a Party of French that 
had been Maraudirg, and made them all Priſoners 

5 * at Diſcretion. The Day after a Drum arrived at 
1 * our Camp, with a Meſſage which he would com mu- 

= © nicate to none but the General; he was followed by 
1 * a Trumpet, who they ſay behaved himſelf very fau- 

* cily, with a Meſſage from the Duke of Bavaria. 

1 * The next Morning our Army being divided into two 

6 * Corps, made a Movement towards the Enemy : You 


Wo will hear in the public Prints how we treated them, 

1 with the other Circumſtances of that glorious Day. 
: I had the Good-fortune to be in that Regiment 
3 * that pulhed the Gen, d"Armes. Several French Batta - 
lione, whom ſome ſay were a Corps de Reſerve, made 
a Shew of Reſiſtance 3 but it only proved a Gaſco- 
nade, for upon our preparing to fill up a little Foſſé, 
in order to attack them, they beat the Chamade, 
ard ſent us Charte Blanche. Their Commandant, 
with a great many other General Officers, and Troops 
without number, are made Priſoners of War, and 
will, I believe, give you a Viſit in Exgland, the Car- 
tel not being yet ſettled. Not queſtioning but theſe 
Particulars will be very welcome to you, I congra- 
tulate you upon them, and am your moſt dutiful: 
Son, sc. | | 
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2 The Father of the young Gentleman upon the Pe- 
; ruſal of the Letter found it contained great News, but 

F could not gueſs what it was. He immediately com- 

8 municated it to the Curate of the Pariſh,, who upon 
4 the reading of it, being vexed to ſee any thing he 

could not underſtand, fell into a kind of a Paſſion, and 

told him that his Son had ſent him a Letter that was: 

neither Fiſh, Fleſh, nor good Red-Herring, I wiſh, 

ſays he, the Captain may be Campos Mentis, he talks 

of a ſaucy Trumpet, and a Drum that carries Meſſages ;- 

then who is this (Harte Blanche? He mult either ban- 
ter us, or he is out of his Senſes, The Father, who 

always looked upon the Curate as a learned Man, be- 

gan to fret inwardly at his Son's Uſage, and producing 

a Letter which he had written to him about three Poſts: 

| | before;. 
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before, You ſee here, ſays he, when he writes for Mo- 1 
ney he knows how to ſpeak intelligibly enough; there 
is no Man in England can expreſs himſelf clearer, when 

he wants a new Furniture for his Horſe, In ſhort, the 
old Man was ſo puzzled upon the Point, that it 

might have fred ii] with his Son, had he not ſeen all 
the Prints about three Days after filled with the ſame 

Terms of Art, and the Charles only writ like other 
Men. : L. 
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SIR, 
* Tam an old Man retired from all Acquaintance with - 
the Town, but what I have from your Papers (not the 
worſt Entertainment of my Solitude ;) yet being flill- 
a Well-wiſher to my Country, and the Common» 
wealtb of Learning, (a qua confiteor nullam Ætatis 
mee partem abhorruiſſe) and hoping the plain Phraſe 
in Writing that was current in my younger Days would 
have laſted for my Time, I was ſtartled at the Pic- 38 
ture of modern Politeneſs, (tranſmitted by your inge- W 
nious Correſpondent) and grieved to ſee our Sterling 
Engliſh Language fallen into the Hands of Clippers and ' 
Coiners. That mutilated Epiſtle, conſiſting of Hippo 
Rep's, and fuch like enormous Curtailings, was a mor- 
tifying Spectacle, but with the Reſerve of Comfort to 
find this and other Abuſes of our Mother Tongue, fo 
Pathetically complained of, and to the proper Perſon 
for redreſſing them, the Cenſor of Great Britain. 
He had before repreſented the deplorable Bnorancte 
that for ſeveral Tears paſt bas reigned amongſt our En- 
gliſh Writers, the great Deprawity of cur Taſte, and 
continual Corruption of our Stile. But, Sir, before you 
give yourſelf the Trouble of preſcribing Remedies 
"fer theſe Diſtempers (which you own will require the 
"greateſt Care and Application) give me Leave (havirg 
long had my Eye upon theſe Miſchiefs, and Thoughts 
exerciſed about them) to mention what I humbly con- 
ceive to be tie Cauſe of them, and in your Friend 
Horace's Words, Quo fonte derivata clades in patriam 


Pepulumgue fluxit, 
| 1 I take: 
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I étake our corrupt Ways of Writing to proceed 
from the Miſtakes and wrong Meaſures in our com- 
mon Methods of Education, which I always looked 
upon as one of our national Grievances, and a Singu- 
larity that renders us, no leſs than our Situation, 


— Penitus toto diviſes orbe Britannos. 


This puts me upon conſulting the moſt celebrated Cri- 
tics on that Subject, to compare our Practice with 
their Prece pts, and find where it was that we came 
ſhort or went wide. | 
But after all, I found our Caſe required ſomething 
more than theſe Doctors had directed, and the princi- 
pal Defect of our £g/; Diſcipline to lie in the AMiti- 
atory Part, which although it needs the greateſt Care 
ard Skill, is uſually left to the Conduct of thoſe blind 
Guides, viz. Chance and Ignorance, 3 
I ſhall trouble you but with a ſingle Inſtance, pur- 
ſuant to what your ſagacious Friend has ſaid, That 
he could furniſh you With a Catalogue of Engliſh Books, 
that would coft you an hundred Pounds at firſt Hand, 
ewherein you could not find ten Lines together of common 
Grammar ; which is a neceſſary .Conſequence of our 
Miſmanagement in that Province. 
* For can any thing be more abſurd than our Way of 
Proceeding in this Part of Literature? To puſh tender 
Wits into the intricate Mazes of Grammar, and a 
Latin Grammar? To learn an unknown Art by an 
unknown Tongue? To carry them a dark round-a- 
bout Way to let them in at a Back-door ? Whereas 
by teaching them firſt the Grammar of their Mother 
Tongue (ſo eaſy to be learned) their Advance to the 
 Grammars.of Latin and Greet would be gradual and 
eaſy; but our precipitate Way of hurrying them over 
ſuch a Gu/h, before we have built them a Bridge to 
it, is a Shock to their weak Underſtandings, which 
they ſeldom, or very late, recover. In the mean 
Time we wrong Nature, and ſlender Infants, who 
want neither Capacity nor Will to learn, till we put 
them upon Service beyond their Strength, and then 
indeed we baulk them. 55 
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The Liberal Arts and Sciences are all beautiful as 
the Graces ; nor has Grammar (the ſevere Mother of 
all) ſo frightful a Face of her own; it is the Viza!# 
put upon it that ſcares Children. Sbe is made to ſpeak 
hard Words, that to them ſound like Corjuring. 
Let her talk inteliigibly, and they will liſten to her. 

* In this, I think, as on other Accounts, we flew 
ourſelves true Britains, always overlooking our natu- 
ral Advantages, It has been the Practice of the wiſeſt 
Nations to learn their own Language by Rited Rules, 
to avoid the Cor foſion that would follow from leav- 
ing it to vulgar Uſe. Our Exg lib Tongue (ſays a 
learned Man) is the moſt determinate in its Conſtruc- 
tion, and reducible to the feweſt Rules; whatever 
Language has leſs Grammar in it, is not intelligible; 
and whatever has more, all that it has more is fuper- 
fluous.; for which Reaſons he would have it made the 


Foundation of learning Latin, and all other Lan- 


guages, 


* To ſpeak and write without Abſurdity the Language 


of one's Country, is commendable in Perſons of all Sta- 
tions, and to ſome indiſpenſably necefT.ry ; and to this 


Purpoſe I would recommend above all Things the having 


a Grammar of our Mother Tongue firſt taught in our 
Schools, which would facilitate ourYcuths learning their 
Latin and Greek Grammars, with ſpare Time for Arith- 
metic, Aſtronomy, Coſmography, Hiſtory, c. that 
would make them paſs the Spring of their Life with 
Profit and Pleaſure, that is now miſerably ſpent in 
Grammatical Perplexities. 

But here, methinuks, I ſee the Reader ſmile, ard 


ready to aſk me (as the Lawyer did Sexton Diego on 
his bequeathing rich Legacies to the Poor of the Pa- 


riſh, where are theſe mighty Sums to be raiſed ?) 
where 15 there ſuch a Grammar to be had? I will not 
anſwer, as he did, Even where your Worſhip pleaſes. 
No, it is our good Fortune to have ſuch a Gram: 
mar with Notes, now in the Preſs, and to be publiih- 
ed next Term. - | 

I hear it is a chargeable Work, and wiſh the Pub- 


liſner to have Cuſtomers of all that have need of ſuch. 


a Book ; yet fancy that he cannot be ſuch a Sufferer, if 
| " 
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it is only bought by all that have more Need for it 
than they think they have. | 

A certain-Author brought a Poem to Mr. Coavley, 
for his Peruſal and Judgment of the Performance, 
which he demanded at the next Viſit with a Poctaſter's 
Aſſurance; and Mr. Cowley, with his uſual Mo- 
deſty, defired that he would be pleaſed to look a 
little to the Grammar of it. To the Grammar of 
it! What do you mean, Sir, Would you ſend me to 
School again? Why Mr. —, Would it do you 
any Harm ? 5 

* This put me on conſidering how this Voyage of 
Literature may be made with more Safety and Profit, 
Expedition and Delight ; and at laſt, for compleating 
ſo good a Service, to requeſt your Directions in ſo de- 
plorable a Caſe ; hoping that, as you have had Com- 
paſſion on our over-grown Coxcombs in Concerns of 
leſs Conſequence, you will exert your Charity towards 
Innocents, and vouchſafe to be Guardian to the Chil- 
dren and Youth of Great Britain in this important 
Affair of Education, wherein Miſtakes and wrong 
Meaſures have ſo often occaſioned their Averſion to 
Books, that had otherwiſe proved the chief Orna- 
ment and Pleaſure of their Life. I am with ſincereſt 
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EN V x. 


BSERVING one Perſon behold another, wha 
was an utter Stranger to him, with a Caſt of his 
Eye, which, methought, expreſſed an Emotion of 
Heart very different from what could be raiſed by an 
Ohject fo agreeable as the Gentleman he looked at, I 
began to conſider, not without ſome ſecret Sorrow, the 
Condition of an Eovious Man, Some have fancied that 
Envy has a certain magical Force in it, and that the 
Eyes of the Envious have by their Faſcination blaſted 
the Enjoyments of the Happy, Sir Francis Bacon ſays, | 
Some have been ſo curious as to remark the T N 
| an 
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-and Seaſons when the Stroke of an envious Eye 1s moſt 
effectually pernicious, and have obſerved that it has 
been wken the Perſon envied has been in any Circum- 
Nance of Glory and Triumph. At ſuch a time the 
Mind of the proſperous Man goes, as it were, abroad, 
among Things without him, and is more expoſed to 
the Malignity. But I ſhall not dwell upon Speculations 
Fo abſtracted as this, or repeat the many excellent 
i Things which one might collect out of Authors upon 
i this miſerable Affection; but keeping in the Road of 
0 common Life, cor ſider the Envious Man with relation 
i .to theſe three Heads, . His Pains, His Reliefs, and His 
1 Happineſs. nl 
wil The Envious Man is in Pain upon all Occaſions 
which ought to give him Pleaſure, The Reliſh of his 
| (RS Life is inverted ; and the Objects which adminiſter the 
T8 higheſt Satisfaction to thoſe who are exempt from this 
| Paſſion, give the quickeſt Pangs to Perſons who are ſub- 
ject to it. All the Perfections of their Fellow- Crea- 
tures are odious: Vouth, Beauty, Valour, and Wiſdom 
are Provocations of their Diſpleaſure. What a wretch - 
ed and apoſtate State is this ! To be offended with Ex- 
cellence, and to hate a Man becauſe we approve him! 
The Condition of the Envious Man is the moſt empha- 
[188 tically miſerable ; he is not only incapable of rejoicing 
„ in another's Merit or Succeſs, but lives in a World 
[08 wherein all Mankind are in a Plot againft his Quiet, by 
W | . ſtudying their own Happineſs and Advantage. Vill 
Profper is an honeſt Tale-bearer, he makes it his Buſi- 
neſs to join in Converſation with Envious Men. He 
points to ſuch an handſome young Fellow, and whiſpers 
that he 1s ſecretly married to a great Fortune : When 
| they doubt, he adds Circumſtances to prove it ; and never 
1 fails to aggravate their Diſtreſs, by aſſuring em, that, 
„to his Knowledge he has an Uncle will leave him ſome 
| Thouſands. Will has many Arts of this kind to torture 
| this ſort of Temper, and delights in it. When he finds 
1-08 them change Colour, and ſay faintly they wiſh ſuch a 
| ſt Piece of News is true, he has the Malice to ſpeak ſome 
| 
| 
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i good or other of every Man of their Acquaintance. 

"Vl The Reliefs of the Envious Man are thoſe little Ble- 

miſhes and Imperfections that diſcover themſelves in 5 
: | illuſ- 
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illuſtrious Character. It is matter of great Conſola- 
eion to an Envious Perſon, when a Man of known 
Honour does a thing unworthy himſeif.: Or when any 
dion which was well executed, upon better Informa- 
tion appears ſo altered in its Circumſtances, that the 
fame of it is divided among many, inſtead of being at- 
tributed to One. This is a ſecret Satisfaction to theſe 
ZZMalignants ; for the Perſon whom they before could not 

put admire, they fancy is nearer their own Condition 
as ſoon as bis Merit is ſhared among others. I remember 
Wome Years ago there came out an excellent Poem 
without the Name of the Author. The little Wits, 
who were incapable of writing it, began to pull in 
Pieces the ſuppoled Writer. When that would not do, 
hey took great Pains to ſuppreſs the Opinion that it 
vas his. That again failed. The next Refuge was 
"Ro ſay it was overlooked by one Man, and many Pages 
holly written by another. An honeſt Fellow, who 
Wat among a Cluſter of them in debate on this Subj-&, 
Fried out, Gentlemen, if you are ſure none of you your = 
N ves had a Hand in it, you are but where you were, 
Ev brewer aurit it. But the moſt uſual Succour to the 
—Envious, in Caſes of nameleſs Merit in this kind, is 
= keep the Property, if poſſible, unfixed, and by thæ t 
nears to hinder the Reputation of it from falling upon 
any particular Perſon. You ſee an Envious Man 
clear up his Countenance if in the Relat.on of any 
Man's great Happineſs in one Point, you mention his 
E Uneafineſs in another. When he hears ſuch a one 1s 
very rich he turns pale, but recovers when you add that 
he has many Children, Ia a woro, tne only ſure 
Way to an Envious Man's Favour is not to deſerve 
Bat if we conſider the Envious Man in Delight, it 
is like reading the Seat of a Giant in a Romance; the 
Magnificence of his Houſe conſiſts in the many Limbs 
of Men whom he has ſlain. If any who promiſed 
themſelves Succeſs in any uncommon Undertaking miſ- 
carry in the Attempt, or he that aimed at what would 
have been Uſeful and Laudable, meets with Contempt 
and Derifion, the Envious Man, under the Colour of 
Voi, H. E EDD hating 
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of his Cure; becauſe in Diſeaſes of the Mind, the 
Perſon affected is half recovered when he is ſenſible of 
bis Diſtemper. Sir, ſaid I, the Acknowledgment of 
your Kinſman's Merit is a very hopeful Symptom; 


Py 
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pating Vain - glory, can ſmile with an inward Wanton⸗ 
neſs of Heart at the ill Effect it may have upon ap 
honeſt Ambition for the future. ; 

f SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 19. 


It is the Buſineſs of Reaſon and Philoſophy to ſooth 
ard allay the Paſſions of the Mind, or turn them to if 
a vigorous Proſecution of what is dictated by the Un. 
derſtandingp. In order to this gcod End, I would keep 5 
2 watchful Eye upon the growing Inclinations of Youth, 
ard be particularly careful to prevent their indulging 4 
themſelves in ſuch Sentiments as may imbitter their more 
advanced Age, I have now under Cure a .yoang Gen- 
teman, who lately communicated to me, that he was 1 
of all Men living the moſt miſerably envious. I de- 
fired the Circumſtances of his Diſtemper; upon which, 
with a Sigh that would have moved the moſt inhuman 
Breaſt, © Mr. Bickerflaff, ſaid he, 1 am Nephew to a 
Gentleman of a very great Eſtate, to whoſe Favour 
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I have a Couſin that has equal Pretenſions with myſelf, 
This Kinſman of mine is a young Man of the higheſt 
Merit imaginable, and bas a Mind ſo tender and fo 
« generous, that I can obſerve he returns my Envy i 
with Pity. He makes me, upon all Occaſions, the 
* moſt obliging Condeſcenſions: And I cannot but take 
Notice of the Concern he is in to fee my Life blaſted 
with this racking Paſſion, though it is againſt himſelf. 
* In the preſence of my Uncle, when 1 am in the 
Room, he never ſpeaks ſo well as he is capable of, 
* but always lowers his Talents and Accompliſhments 
out of Regard to me. What I beg of you, dear Sir, 
is to inſtruct me how to love him as I know he does 


© me: And I beſcech you, if poſſible, to ſet my Heart 
right, that it may no longer be tormented - where it 
© ſhould be pleiſcd, or hate a Man whom I cannot but 
« approvc.* | | 

The Patient gave me this Account with ſuch Cans 
dour and Oferineſs, that I conceived immediate Hopes 


for 
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= for it is the Nature of Perſons afflicted with this Evil, 
'Þ 


vhen they are incurable, to pretend a Contempt of the 
Perſon envied, if they are taxed with that Weakneſs. 
A Man who is really envious, will not allow he is ſg; 
dut upon ſuch an Aceuſation is tormented: with the 
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oth Reflection, that to envy a Man is to allow him your 
a to Superior. But in your Caſe, when you examine the 
Un- Bottom of your Heart, I am apt to think it is Avarice, 
deep Ev bich you miſtake for Envy, Were it not that you 


utn, pave both Expectations from the ſame Man, you would 
ook upon your Couſin's Accompliſhments: with Plea - 
ure, Lou that now conſider him as an Obſtacle to your 
atereſt, would then behold him as an Ornament te 
our Family. I obſerved my Patient upon this Occa- 


was | 
de- Won recover himſelf in ſome Meaſure ; and he owned 
ich, o me, that he hoped it was as I imagined ; for that 


nan in all Places but where he was his Rival, he had 


o a leaſure in his Company. This was the firſt Diſcourſe 

our ive had upon this Malady 3 but I do not doubt but, af- 

= er two or three more, I ſhall by juſt Degrees ſoſten 
eſt N 


Wis Envy into Emulation. 


{0 Sach an Envy as I have here deſcribed, may poſſibly 
nvy reep into an ingenuous Mind: But the Envy which 
the nakes a Man uneaſy to himſelf and others is a certain 
axe M/iſtortion and Perverſeneſs of Temper, that renders 
ted him uwilling to be pleaſed with any Thing wichout 
elf. him that has either Beauty or Perſection in it. I look 


Mopon it as a D.ſtemper in the Mind, (which I know 


the 

of, ro Moraliit that has deſcribed in this Light) when 3 
nts Man cannot diſcern any Thing which another is Mal- 
Sir, ter of that is agreeable. For which Re. ſon I look 
oes upon the god-natured Man to be endowed with a 
art certain diſcerning Faculty which the Envious are alto- 
it cether deprived of. Shallow Wits, ſuperficial Critics, 
but and conceited Fops, are with me ſo many blind Men 


in reſpect of Excellencies. They can behold nothing 


ans but Faults and Blemiſhes, and indeed ſee nothing that 
pes is worth ſeeing. Shew them a Poem, it is ſtuff; a 
the Picture, it is Daubing. They find nothing in Archi- 
of tecture that is not irregular, or in Muſic that is not out | 
of of Tune. Theſe Men ſhould confider, that it is their 
n ; Envy which deforms every Thing, and that the Ug- 
for ns 8 . Unels 
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lineſs is not in the Object, but in the Eye. And as fo 7 
nobler Minds, whoſe Merits are either not diſcovered 
or are miſrepreſented by the envious Part of Mankind 
they ſhould rather conſider their Defamers with Bit 1 
than Indignation. A Man cannot have an Idea off 
Perfection in another, which he was never ſenſible of 
in himſelf, Mr. Lock tells us, That upon asking il 
blind Man, what he thought Scarlet was 1 He anſwer 
ed, That he believed it was like the Sound of a Trum. 
pet. He was forced to form his Conceptions of Idea / 
which he had not, by thoſe which he had. In the ſame 
Manner, ask an envious Man what he thinks of Vir, 
tue ? He will call it Deſign; What of Good Nature 
And he will term it Dulneſs. The Difference is, That! 
as the Perſon before-mentioned was born blind, your 
envious Men have contracted the Diſtemper them ſelve 
and are troubled with a Sort of an acquired Blindneſs. 
Thus the Devil in M:/on, 1 made an Angel offi 
Light, could ſee nothing to pleaſe him even in Para. 
diſe, and hated our * Parents, though in their Stan 


of Innocence. 
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1 \ X H EN I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up 1 

veral Oriental Manuſcripts, which J have ſtill} 2 
by me. Among others I met with one entitled, Th: 
Viſions of Mirzah, which I have read over with great 
Pleaſure. I intend to give it to the Public when * 1 
have no other Entertainment for them; and ſhall be- 
gin with the firſt Viſion, which I have tranſl :ted Wert 4 
for Word as follows. 5 
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0 N the fifth Day of the Moon, which e 
ty the Cuſtom of my Forefathers I always keep 

5 holy, aber having waſhed myſelf, and offered up} 
my Morning Devotions, I ed the high Hills of 
* Bagaat, in order to paſs the reſt of the Day in Me- 
* ditation and Prayer. As I was here airing myſelf 
on the Tops of the Mountains, I fell into a profoynd 
.+ Contemplation on the Vanity of human Lite 3 and 
| s paſhng 


4 a 
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paſſing from one Thought to another, Surely, ſaid I. 
Man is but a Shadow, and Life a Dream. Whilſt I 
Vas thus mufing, I- caſt my Eyes towards the Sum- 
mit of a Rock that was not far from me, where I 
WE diſcovered one in the Habit of a Shepherd, with a 
= little muſical Inſtrument in his Hand. As I looked 
opon him he applied it to his Lips, and began to 
pay upon it. The Sound of it was exceeding ſweet, 
nad wrought int) a Variety of Tunes that were in- 
Nexpreſſibly melodious, and altogether ditt-rent from 
aay thing I had ever heard: They put me in mind 
ſame of thoſe heavenly Airs that are played to the de- 
parted Souls of good Men upon their firit Arri- 
val in Paradiſe, to wear out the Impreſſions of the 
aſt Agonies, and qualify them for the Pleaſures 
of that happy Place. My Heart melted away in 
ves " ſecret Raptures. | 


— 


= I had been often told that the Rock before me was 


entertained with Muſick who had paſſed by it, but 
State never heard that the Muſician had before made him- 

If viible,, When he had raiſed my Thoughts by 
2 27, hoſe tranſporting Airs which he played, to taſte the 
F ieaſares of his Converſation, as I Jooked upon him 
Nike one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving of his Hand directed me to approach the” 
Place where he fat, I drew near with that Reve- 
XRF rence which is due to a ſuperior Nature; and as my 

Heart was entirely ſubdued by the captivating Strains 


7 ] had heard, I ſell down at his Feet and wept. The 
n 1 Genius ſmiled upon me with a Look of Compaſſion 


and Aff bility that familiarized him to my Imagina- 
tion, and at once diſpelled all the Fears and Appre- 
W hevlions with which I approached him. He liitcd 
me from the Ground, and taking me by the Haod, 


2 follow me, | | | 
3 = © He then led me to the bigheſt Pinac'e of the Rock, 


ward, ſaid he, ard tell me what thou ſeeft. I ſee, faid J, 
a huge Valley, and a prodigious Tide of Water rolluz 


4 through it. Ihe Valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, s 
10 5 - | = 1 $ 
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the Haunt of a Genius; and that ſeveral had been 


8 5-244, ſaid be, I have heard thee in thy Solidoquies ; | 


and placing me oa the Top of it, Caſt thy Eyes Eait- 


30 e 


5 the Vale of Miſery, and the Tide of Water that chov | 
ſeeſt is Part of the great Tide of Eternity. What 
is the Reaſon, ſaid I, that the Tide I ſee riſes out of 4 
Uh. * a thick Miſt at one End, and again loſes itfelf in a l 
* thick Miſt at the other? What thou feeſt, ſaid he, 1 
| is that Portion of Eternity which is called Time, 
Wil * meaſured out by the Sun, and reaching rom the Be- 
— * ginning of the World to its Coaſummation. Exa- 
mine now, ſaid he, the Sea that is bounded with Dark - 
| '* meſs at both Ends, and tell me what thou diſcovereſt i 
| 


i in it. I ſee a Bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in the midſt of 
10 ; the Tide. The Bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human 
Vi L.iite, corſider it attentively. Upon a more -leiſare-| 
WH iy Survey of it, I found that it:confiſled of three ſcore 
and ten intire Arches, with ſeveral broken Arches, 4 
* which added to thoſe that were intire, made up thei 
* Number about an hundred. As I was counting thei 
* Arches, the Genius told me that this Bridge conſiſt- 
4 ed at firſt of a thouſand Arches; but that a great 
* Fl:od ſwept away the reſt, and left the Bridge in 
the ruinous Condition I now beheld it: But telF me 
* farther, ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt on it. I er 
* Moltitodes of People paſſing over it, ſaid IJ, and : 
black Cloud hanging on each End: of it As I boek. 
* ed more attertively, I ſaw ſeveral of the Paſſengers 
dropping through the Bridge into the great Tide that] 
* flowed underneath it; and upon farther Ex: mination, 
perceived there were innumerable Trap- doors that lay 
* concealed in the, Bridge, which the Paſſengers no} 
* ſooner trod upon, but they fell through them into 
the Tide And immediately diſappeared. Theſe hid. 1 
den Pit-falls were ſet very thick at the Entrance offi 
© the Bridge, ſa that Throngs of People no Honet 
* broke through the Cloud, but many of them fell in- x 


* to them. 'I hey grew thinner towards the Miele, j 
but multiplied and lay cloſer together towards the End 
of the Arches that were intire. 
There were indeed ſome Perſons, but their Num · 
ber was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hob- 
bling March on the broken Arches, but fell crop ö 
one aſter another, being quite * and ne with ſo 
Jong's a Walk. 5 A 4 
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tho © 1 paſſed ſome Time in the Contemplation of this 
V har - wonderful Structure, and the great Variety of Objects 
it of WW which it preſented, My Heart was filled with a deep 
in 2 . Melancholy to fee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in 
1 he, - the midft of Mirth ard Jollity, and catching at every 
ime, a « thing that ſtood by them to fave themſelves. Some 
Be- were looking up towards the Heavens in a thought ful 
Exa- BW Poſture, and in the midſt of a Speculation ſtumbled 
ark- and fell out of Sight. Moltitodes were very buſy in 
ereſt the Purſuit of Bubbles that glittered in their Eyes and 
| of danced before them ; but often when they thought 
man themſelves within the reach of them their Footing 
ſare · WW failed and down they ſunk. In this Conſuſion of Ob- 
corel jects, I obſerved ſome with Scimetars in their Hands, 
hes and others with Urinals, who ran to and fro upon the 

the Bridge, thruſting ſeveral Perſons on Frap- doors which 

the WS gid not feem to lie in their Way, and which they 
it might have eſcaped had they not been thus forced up- 
rest on them. 


e in "x | © The Genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this mes 
Kachel Froſpect, rold me I had dwelt long enough 


| ſee 1 upon it: Take thine Eyes off the Bridge, ſaid he, and 
1d 2 teil me if thou yet ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not com- 
ok- pn prehend. Upon looking up, What mean, ſ:iJ J, thoſe 
Bere great Flights of Birds that are perpetually hovering 
that about the Bridge, and ſettling upon it from time to 
100, eme? I ſce Vultures, Harpies, Ravens, Cormorants, 
lay} and among many other feathered Creatures ſeveral 


o lictle winged Boys, that perch in great Numbers upoa 

the middle Arches. Theſe, ſaid the Genius, are Envy, 

8 © Avarice, Superſtition, Deſpair, Love, with the like = 
Cares and Paſſions that infeſt human Life. » 

ner © I here fetched a deep Sigh, Alas, ſaid I, Man wis 


bes made in vain! How is he given away to Miſery and 
— Mortality! tortured in Lite, and ſwallowed up in 


Death! The Genius being moved with Compafli -m 
© towards me, bid me quit fo uncomfortable a Proſpect. 
© Look no more, ſaid he, on Man in the firſt Stage of 


ob- bis Exiſtence, in his ſetting out for Eternity; but caſt 
10 WW © thine Eye on that thick Miſt into which the Tide 


bears the feveral Generations of Mortals that fall into 
* © it. I directed my Sight as I was ordered, and (whether 
C4 | | * or 
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or no the good Genius ſtrengthened it with any ſuper- 


natural Force, or diſſipated Part of the Miſt that was 


before too thick for the Eye to penetrate) I ſaw the 
Valley opening at the farther End,-and ſpreading forth 


into an immenſe Ocean, that had a huge Rock of 


Adamant running through the midſt of it, and divid- 


ing it into two equal Parts, The Clouds ſtil] reſted | cl 
on one Half of it, inſomuch that I could diſcover no- 


tning in it: But the other appeared to me a vaſt 
Ocean planted with innumerable Iſlands, that were 
covered with Fruits and Flowers, and interwoven with 
a thouſand little ſhinirg Seas that ran among them, 
could ſee Perſons dreſſed in glorious Habits with 
Garlands upon their Heads, paſſing among the Trees, 


Iving down by the Sides of Fountains, or reſting on 
beds of Flowers; and could hear a confuſed Harwmonvy 
of finging Birds, falling Waters, human Voices, and | 
muſical l:ftruments, Gladneſs grew in me upon the 
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Diſcovery of ſo delightful a Scene. I wiſhed for the 
Dings of an Eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe BY 
nappy Seats; but the Genius told me there was no 
Paſſape to them, except through the Gates of Death 


tnat I ſaw opening every Moment upon the Bridge. 


de Iſlancs, {aid he, that lie ſo freſh and green before 


tnee, and with which the whole Face of the O.ean 


ppears ſpotted as far as thou canſt fee, are more in 
Numter than the Sands on the Ses-ſhore; there are 


Myri-ds of Iſl nds behind thoſe which thou here diſ- 


covereſt, reaching farther than thine Eye, or even 
thice Im- gination can extend itſelf, Theſe are the 
Manfions of good Men after Death, who according to 
the Degree and Kinds of Virtue in which they excel- 


led, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral Iſle nds, which 


Hound with Pieaſure of different Kinds and Degrets, 
ſuitable to the Reliſhes and Perfections of thoſe who 
ere ſettled in them; every Iſland is a Paradiſe accom- 
medated to its reſpective Inhabitants, Are not theſe, 
O Mirzah, Habitations worth contending for? Does 
Life appear miſerable, that gives thee Opportunities 
of earning ſuch a Reward ? Is: Death to be feared, 
that will convey: thee to ſo happy an Exiſtence f- 


Think not Man was made in vain, who has © Et an 
© Eter- 
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Eternity reſerved for him. I gazed with inexpreſſib le 
Pleaſure on theſe happy Iſlands. At length, ſaid J, 
ſhew me nc w, I beſeech thee, the Secrets that lie hid 
under thoſe dark Clouds which cover. the Ocean cn 
the other ſide of the Rock of Adamant. The Genius 
making me no Anſwer, I turned about to'addrefs-my - 
ſelf to him a ſecond time, but I found that he had left 
me; I then turned again to the Viſion which I had 
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no- | . pe o = a 2 as 
been ſo long contemplating.z but inſtead of che roHing 
" ride, the arched Bridge, and the happy Iſlands; I ſaw * 


"8 nothing but the long hollew Valley of Bagdas, with ' 


to xen, Sheep, and Camels grazing upon the Sides of it. 
els The End of the fot Viſon of Mirzzh.. © 
ees, 7 SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 159-- 
on „ 

vy Wh EXPENGCE-S. 

the oM ludicrous Schoolmen have put the Caſe, that 
the if an Aſs were placed between two Bundles of Hay, 
ole P bich affected his Senſes equally on each Side, and 
no —— empted him in the very ſame Degree, whether it would 
ith poſſible fer him to eat of either. They generally 
Bo. iermine this Queſtion to the Diſadvantage of the Aſs, 
Ie no they, ſay would ftarve in the midſt of Plenty, as 
a7 et having a ſingle Grain of Free-will to determine him 
i ore to the one than to the other. The Bundle of Hay 
en either Side ſtriking his S'ght and Smell in the ame 


FP roportion, would keep him in a perpetual Suſpence, 
ke the two Magnets, which Travellers have told us, 
are placed one of them in the Roof, and the other in 
the Floor of Mahcmet's Buryirg · place at Mecca, and by 


that means, ſay they, pull the Impoſtor's Iron Coffin 
ch Vich ſuch an equal Attraction, that it hangs in the Air 
8, between both of then. As for the Aſs's B in 

= {uch nice Circumſtances, whether he would ſtarve ſooner © 


than violate his Neutrality to the two Bundles of Hay, 
I ſhall not preſume to determine; but only take notice 


es of the Condutt of our own Species in the ſame Perplex- 
es ity, When a Man has a mind to venture his Money in 
1 a Lottery, every Figure of it appears equally alluring, 


þ and as likely to ſucceed I any of its Fellows; Th 
' a . os | l | 


al) 


--” iy 


SE his Good -· fortune upon the Number 1711, dera : 
Tacker that would give a good deal for the Numbell 3 1 


to find their own Age in their Number; ſome that they. 


Natare, that it will be exerting. itfelf in the meanek 
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all of them have the ſame Pretenſions to Good. lock 35 
ſtand upon the ſame Foot of Competition, and no man] 1 
ner of Reaſon can be given why a Man ſhould 1 I 
one to the other before the Lottery is drawn. In this 
C:ſe therefore Caprice very often acts in the Plate of 1 
Reaſon, and forms to ſelf ſome groundleſs imagine 1 
Motive, where real and ſabſtantial ones are wanting, | 9 
know a well-meaning Man that is very well pleaſed te 1 


it: is the Vear of our Lord. I am. acquainted with 


134; Ona the contrary, I have been told of a certain 
zealous: Diſſenter, who being a great Enemy to ale 9 
and: believing that bad Men are the moſt fortunate inf E 
this World, will lay two to one on the Number 665% 
againſt any other Number, becauſe, ſays he, it is the 5 
Number of the Beaſt. Several would prefer the Number 
12000 before any other, as it is the Number of the 
Pounds in the great Prize. In ſhort, ſome are pleaſed( 


have got a Number which makes a pretty Appearance 
in the Cyphers; and athers, becauſe it is the ſame Num. 
ber that ſucceeded in the laſt Lottery. Each of theſe, 
upon no other Grounds, thinks: he flands faireft for the 
great Lot, and that he is poſſeſſed of what may not be 
improperly called the Golden Number. 5 
Theſe Principles of Election are the Paſtimes wolf 
Bxtravagancies of Human Reafon, which is of ſo buſy 2 


Triflzs, and working even when it wants Materials. . 
The wiſeſt of Men are ſometimes acted by ſuch unac- ; 
countable Motives,. as the Life of the Fool | and the Su- 
perſtitious is guided by nothing elle. 5 
I am ſurpriſed that none of the Fortune. tellers, or, 
2s the Bench call them, the Diſeurs de bonne Avanturt, 
who publiſh their Bills in every Quarter of the Town, 
have not turned our Lotteries to their Advantage: Did 
any of them ſet up for a Caſter. of fortunate Figures, 
what might he not get by-his pretended Diſcoveries and 
Predictions ? 
I ſremember among the Advertiſements in the Poft- 
Boy of September the 27th, 1 was furpriſed to ſet the 
following one: Shit 
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2 This is to give Notice, That Ten Shillings over and 


Boe the Market-Price, will be given for the Ticket in 
15000001, Lottery, No 132, by Nath. Cliff af tbe Bible 
three Crowns in Cheapfide. W 

This Advertiſement has given great Matter of Spe- 
vlation to Coffee-Houſe Theoriſts. Mr. Cs Prin- 
iples and Converſation have been canvaſſed upon this 
Occaſion, and various Conjectures made why he ſhouid 
hus ſet his Heart upon No 132., I bave examined ail 
the Powers in thoſe Numbers, broken them into Frac- 
ions, extracted the Square and Cube Root, divided and 
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Per) ceret till about three Days ago, when I received the 
"Bd that Mr. Nathaniel CA, js only the Agent, and not 
* e Priacipal in this Advertiſement. 5 | 
on _ 7. Sric frog 1; 3 
ber 1 Am the Perſon that lately advertiſed I would give 
Me. - ten Shillings more than the current Price for the 
or Ticket No 132 in the Lattery now drawing; which 
of is a Secret 1 have communicated to ſome Friends, 
- ſe, Who rally me inceffantly upon that Accouat. Vou 
5 b muſt know I have but one Ticket, for which Reaſon, 
t K and a certain Dream I have lately had more than 
and once, ae ko: N the Number I moſt 
approved. I am ſo poſitive ve pitched upon the 
Ni great Lot, | that I could almoſt lay all I am _— of 
= My Viftors are ſo frequent and ſtrong upon this 
nac. ©ccalion, that I have not only poſſeſfed the Lot, but 
80. d ſpoſed of the Money which i all Probability it will 
* fell for. This Morning, in particular, I ſet up an 
4 Equipage which J look upon to be the gaieſt in the 
, Town; the Liveries are very rich, but not gaudy. 1 
5 ſhould be very glad to ſee a Speculation or two upon 
Did * Lottery Subj-Qs, in which you would oblige all Feo- 
* ple concern'd, and in particular 7 
res, | rern! 
and Nur nu humble Servant, 
* George Golling. 
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depending upon contingent Futurities, that occaſions 


*Fhe Man who lives by Hope will die by Hunger. 


de our Expectations, to live within the Compaſs of 
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P. S. Dear Spec, if I get the 12000 Pound, I'll 5 
* make thee a handſome Preſent. | 1 


After having wiſhed my Correſpondent good Luck, 
and thanked him for his intended Kindneſs, I ſhall for 
this time diſmiſs the Subject of the Lottery, and only 
obſerve, that the greateſt Part of Mankind are in ſome 
Degree guilty of my Friend ging's Extravagance, | 
We are apt to rely upon future Proſpects, and become 
really expenſive while we are only rich in Poſſibility, 
We live up to our Expectations, not to our Poſl: ſſions, 
and make a Figure proportionable to what we may be, | 
not what we are. We out-run our preſent Income, as 
not doubting to diſburſe | ourſelves out of the Profits of | 
ſome future Place, Project, or Reverſion that we have in 
view. It is through this Temper of Mind, which is ſo 
common among us, that we ſee Tradeſmen break, who 
have met with no Misfortunes in their Buſineſs ; and 
Men of Eſtates reduced to Poverty, who have never ſuf. 
fered from Loſſes or Repairs, Tenants, Taxes, or Law- | 
fuits. In ſhort, it is this fooliſh ſanguine Temper, this 


Romantick Generoſity, Chimerical Grandeur, ſenſeleſs 
Oftentation, and generally ends in Beggary and Ruin. 
The Man, who will live above his preſent Circum- 
Ranees, is in great Danger of living in a little time 
much beneath them, or, as the Talian Proverb runs, 


It ſhould-be an indiſpenſable Rule in Life, to contract 7 
our Defires to our preſent Coadition, and whatever may 


what we actually poſſeſs. It will be time enough to 
enjoy an Eſtate when it comes into our Hands; but if 
we anticipate our good Fortune, we ſhall loſe: the Plea- 
ſure of it when it arrives, and may poſſibly never poſicis 
what we have ſo fooliſhly counted upon. L 
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Le HE RE is a Story in the Arabian Night's Tales, 


| of a King, who had Tong languiſhed under an iit 
Habit of Body, and had taken Abundance of Remedies - 
to no Purpoſe ; at length, ſays the Fable, a Phyſician 


cured him by the following Method : He took a hol- 


low Ball of Wood, and filled it with ſeveral Drugs, aſter - 
which he cloſed it up fo artificially that nothing appeared, 
he likewiſe took a Mall, and after having hollowed the 
Handle and that Part which ſtrikes the Ball, he incloſed 


in them ſeveral Drugs after the ſame manner as in the 


Ball itſelf ; - he then ordered the Sultan to exerciſe - 
himſelf early in the Mornivg with theſe rightly prepared 


Inſtruments, till ſuch Time as he ſhould-ſwear. When, 


as the Story goes, the Virtue of the Medicaments 
perſpiring through the Wood bad ſo good an Effect on 
the Sultan's Conſtitution, that they cured him of 
an Indiſpoſition which all the Compoſitions he had 
taken inwardly had not been able to remove. This 


4 | Eaſtern Allegory is fine ly eontrived to ſhew us how be- 
RX neficial Bodily Labour is to Health, and that Exerciſe 
is the moſt effectual Phyſic. 
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RE EIGION may be conſidered under two ge< 
neral Heads, 'The firſt comprehends what we 
are to believe, the other what we are to practiſe. By 
thoſe things which we are to believe, I mean whatever 
is revealed to us in the Holy Writings, and which we 


could not have obtained the Knowledge of by the Light 


of Nature; by the things which we are to practiſe, I 
mean all - thoſe Duties to which we are directed by 
Reaſon or Natural Religion. The firſt of theſe I ſhall 

K that of 
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If we look into the more ſerious Part of Mankind, 
we find many who lay ſo great a Streſs upon Faith, that 
they neglect Morality ; and many who build ſo much 
upon Morality, that they de not pay a due Regard to 
aith. The perfect Min ſhonld be defective in neither 
of theſe Particulars, as will be very evident to thoſe 
who conſider the Benefits which arife from each of them,- 
ap which I ſhall make the Sabject of this Day's: 
aper. R 
Notwithluding this general Diviſion of Chriſtian 
Duty into Morality and Faith, and that they have both 
their peculiar Excellencies, the firſt has the Pre- eminence 
in ſeveral Reſpects. ST | 8 4 
Firſt, Becauſe the greateſt Part of Morality (as I have 
ſtated the Notion of it) is of a fixt Eternal Nature, and 
will eadure when Faith ſhall fail, and be loft in Con- 
viction. 3 | 
Secondly, Becauſe a Perſon may be qualified to do 
greater good to Mankind, and become more beneficial 
to the World, by Morality without Faith, than by 
Faith without Morality: | | 
* Thirdly, Becauſe 1 * an gives a greater Perſection 
to human Nature, by quieting the Mind, moderating 
the Pa ſſiors, ard erin od Happineſs of every 
Man in his private Capacity. | 
Furt hy, Becauſe the Rule of Morality is much more 
ctrcain than that of Faith, all the Civilized Nations of 
the World agreeing in the great Points of Morality, - 
as much as they differ in thoſe of Faith. CE | 
Fiſtbh, Becauſe Infidelity is not of ſo malignant” a 
Nature as Immorality; or to put the ſame Reaſon in 
apether Light, becauſe it is gererally owned, there 
may be Salvation for a virtuous Infidel, (particularly in 
| the Caſe of Invincible Ignorance) but none for a vicious 
Believer. „ eq | 
if not ali its Excellency, from the Irfluence it has upon 
Morality 3 as we fhall fee more at large, if we con- 
ſtder wherein conſiſts the Excellency of Faitb, or the 
Fel'cf of Revealed Religion; and this I think is, 
Firſt, In explaining and carrying to greater Heights, 
ſeveral Poinis of Morality, | f 
1 Secondiy, 
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' Secondly, In furniſhing new and ſtronger Motives to 
enforce the Practice of Morality, | 1 
 Thirdh, In giving us more amiable Ideas of the Su- 
preme Being, mote endearing Notions of one another, 
and a truef State of ourſelves, both in regard to the 
Grandeur and Vileneſs of our Natures. SH 
- Fourthly, By fhewing us the Blackneſs and Deformi- 
ty of Vice, which in the Chriſtian Syſtem is ſo very” 
great, that he who is poſſeſſed of all Perfectiom and the 
overeign Judge of it, is repreſented by ſeveral of our 
Divines as hating Sin to the ſame Degree that he loves 
the Sacred Perſon who was made the Propitiation of 
it. „ 7 ; 
Finbly, In being the ordinary and preſcribed Mes 
thod of making Mörality e ffectual to Salvation. | 
I have only touched on thefe ſeveral Heads, which 
every one who is converfant- in Diſcourſes of this Na- 
ture will eaſily enlarge upon in his own Thoughts, and 
draw Conclufions from them which may be uſeful to- 
him in the Conduct of his Life. One I am fare is ſo 
obvious, that he cannot miſs it, namely, that a Man 
cannot be perfect in his Scheme of Morality, who does 
. ſtrengthen and ſupport it with that of the Chriſtian 
aith, | >} Fd | 
Beſides this; I ſhall lay down two or three other 
Maxims which I think. we may dednee from what has 
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© Fir, That we ſhould be particutarly cautious of 
making any thing an Article of Faith, which does nots 
dere g to the Confirmation or Improvement of Mo- 
rality. | 7215 
Secondly, That no Article of Faith canbbe true and” 
authentic, which weakens or ſubverts the practical Furt 
of Religion, or what J have-hitherto. called Morality. 
Thirdly, That the greateſt Friend of Morality, or 
Natural Religion, cannot poſſibly apprehend any Dan- 
ger from embracing Cariſtianity, as it is preſerved- 
. 5 uncorrupt in the Doctrines of our National 
urch. | N 8 
There 1s likewiſe another Maxim which I think: 
may be drawn from the foregoing Conſiderations, * 
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is this, that we ſhould, in all dubious Points, confider* 
any ill Conſequences that may ariſe from them, ſuppo- 
fing they ſhould be erroneous, before we give up our 
Aſſent to them. | FR 5 
For Example, in that diſputable Point of Perſecuting 
Men for Conſcience Sake, beſides the imbittering their 
Minds with Hatred, Indignation, and all the Vehe- 
mence of Reſentment; - and  inſnarirg them to profeſs 
what they do not believe; we cut them off from the 
Pteaſures and Advantages of Society, afff ct their Bodies, 
diſtreſs their Fortunes, hurt their Reputations, ruin 
their Families, make their Lives painful, or put an 
End to them. Sure when I ſee ſuch dreadful Conſe - 
quences riſing from a Principle, I would be as fully. 
convinced of the Truth of it, as of a Mathematical De- 
monſtration, before I would venture to act upon it, or 
make it a Part of my Religion. | 1 
In this Caſe the Ic jury done our Neighbour is plain 
and evident; the Princip!e that puts us upon doing it, 
of a dubious and. diſputable Nature. Morality ſeems 
highly violated by the one, and whether or no a Zeal 
for what a Man thinks the true Syſtem of Faith may 
j:ſti'y it, is very uncertain. TI cannot but think, if our 
Religion produces Charity as well as Zeal, it will not 
be for ſhewing itſelf by ſuch cruel Inſtances. But to 
_ conclude with the Words of an excellent Author, We 
have juft Religion enough to make us hate, but not enoug 
ti make. us love one another. C 
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WI. HoxrY COME was complaining to me Yeſ- 

terday, that the Converſation of the Town is ſo 
altered of late Years, that a fine Gentleman is at a lots 
for Matter to ſtart Diſcourſe, as well as unable to fall in 
with the Talk he generally meets with. WILL takes 
Notice, that there is now an Evil under the Sun which 
he ſuppoſes to be entirely new, becanſe not mentioned 
by any Sityriſt or Moraliſt in any Age: Men, ſaid he, 
grow Knaves ſooner than they ever did ſince the Crea- 
tion of the World before. If you read the * 
* þ | of 
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of the laſt Age, you ſind the artful Men, and Perſons 
of Intrigue, are advanced very far in Vears, and beyond 
the Pleaſures and Sallies of Vouth; but now WILL 
| obſerves that the Young have taken in the Vices of the 
Aged, and you ſhall have a Man of Five and Twenty 
crafty, falſe, and intriguing, not aſhamed to over-reach, 
cozen, and beguile. My Friend adds, that till about 
the latter end of King Charles's Reign, there was not a 
R ſeal of any Eminence under Forty: In the Places of 
Reſort for Converſation, you now hear- nothing but 
what relates to the improving Men's Fortunes, without 
regard to the Methods toward it. This 1s ſo faſhion- 
able, that young Men form themſelves upon a certain 
Neglect of every thing that is candid, ſimple, and wor - 
tay of true Eſteem ;. and aff:& being yet worſe than 
they are, by ackrowledging in their general Turn of 
Mind and- Diſcourſe that they have not any remaining 
Value, for true Honour and Honeſty ; preferring the 
Capacity of being artful to gain their Ends, to the Me- 
tit of deſpiſing thoſe Ends when they come in Competi- 
tion with their Honeſty. All this is due to the very 
filly Pride that generally. prevails, of being valued for 
the Ability. of carrying their Point ;. in a Word, from 
the Opinion that. ſhallow and unexperienced People en- 
tertain of the ſhort-Jiv'd Force of Cunning. But T 
{hall, before I enter upon the various Faces which Fol- 
ly, covered with Artifice, puts on to impoſe upon the 
Unthinking, produce a great Authority for aſſerting, 
that nothing but Truth and Ingenuity has any laſting: 
good Effect, even upon a M.n's Fortune and Intereſt. 
* Truth and Reality have all the Advantages of 
Appearances, and many more. If the Shew of 
any thing, be good for any thing, I am ſure 
Sincerity is better: For why does any Man diſſem- 
Lle, or ſeem to be that which he is not, but becauſe 
he thinks it good to have ſuch a Quality as he pre- 
tends to? for to ccunterfeit and diflemble, is to put 
on the Appearance of ſome real Excellency.. Now 
the beſt way in the World for a Man to ſeem to be 
any thing; is really to be what. he would ſeem to be: 
Befides tliat it is many times as troubleſome to make 
good the Pretence of a good Quality as to have it : 
f and. 
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ond if 'a Man have it not, it is ten to one but he is 
© diſcover'd to want it, and then all his Pains and La- 
* bour to ſeem. to have it is loſt; There is ſomething 
unnatural in Painting, which a ſkilful Eye will eafily 
* diſcern from native Beauty and Complexion. - 
It is hard to perſonate and act a Part lorg ; for 
* wkere Truth is not at the bottom, Nature will always 
* be endeavouring to return, and will peep out and be- 
© tray herielf one t me or other, Therefore if any Man 
think it convenient to ſeem good, let him be ſo in- 
* deed, and then his Goodneſs will appear to every bo- 
* dy's Satisf2&ion ; ſo that upon all Accounts Sincerity 
is true Wiſdom. Particularly as to the Affairs of this 
World, Integrity hath many Advantages over all the 
* fine and artificial Ways of Diſſimulation and Deceit; 
jt is much the plainer and eafier, much the ſafer and 
more ſecure way of dealing in the World; it has leſs 
of Trouble and Difficulty, of Entanglement and Per- 
* plexity, of Danger and Hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt 
* and neareſt way to our End, carrying us thither in 2. 
* ſtraight line, and will hold out and laft longeſt. The 
Arts of Deceit and Cunning do continually grow” 
© weaker and lef; effectual and ſerviceable to them that 
© uſe them; whereas Integrity gains Strength by uſe, 
and the more and longer any Man practiſeth it, the 
greater Service it does him, by confirming his Reputa- 
tion, and encouraging thoſe with whom he hath to do, 
to repoſe the grea teſt Truſt and Confidence in bim, 
which is an unſpeakable Advantage in the Buſineſs 
and Affairs of Life. | VV 
Truth is always conſiſtent with itfelf, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at Hand, and 
© fits upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
* are aware; whereas a Lye is troubleſome, and ſets a 
Man's Invention upon the rack, ard one Trick needs 
a great many more to make it good. It is like build-- 
ing upon a falſe Foundation, which continuilly ſtards 
in need of Props to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt” 
more chargeable, than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial 
Building at firſt upon a true and ſolid Foundation; 
for Sincerity is firm and ſubſtantial, and there is no- 
© thing, hollow and unſound in it, and becauſe it is pln ; 
| and 
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* and: open, fears no Diſoovery; of which the Crafty 
© Man is always in danger, and when he thinks he 
walks in the dark, all his Pretences are fo tranſparent. 

© that he that runs may read them; he is the laſt Man 

that finds himſelf: to be found out, and whilſt he takes 

© it for granted that he makes Fools of others, he ren 
ders himfelf ridiculous. | 20 
Add to all this, that Sincerity is the moſt compen-- 

© dious Wiſdom, and an excellent Inſtrument for the 

© ſpeedy Diſpatch of Buſineſs ;- it creates Confidence in 
*. thoſe we have to deal with, ſaves the Labour of many 

** Enquiries, and brings things to an Iſſue in few Words: 
It is like travelling in a plain beaten Road, which 

* commonly brings a Man ſooner to his Journey's End 
than Bye-ways, in which Men often loſe themſelves. 

© In a word,. whatſoever Conveniencies may be thought 

© to be in Falſhood and Diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; 
but the Inconvenience ef it is perpetual, becauſe it 
* brings a Man under an everlaſting Jealouſy and Suſpi - 
* cion, ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks Truth 
nor truſted pethaps hen he means hotefily. When 
a Man has once forfeited the Reputation of his Inte- 

( gtity, he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his 
* tarn, neither Trath nor Falſnooeeec. 
And I have often thought, that God bath in his 
great Wiſdom hid from Men of falſe and diſhoneſt 
Minds the wonderful Advantages of Truth and Inte- 
* ority to the Proſperity even of our worldly” Affairs 3 

* theſe Men are ſo blinded by their Covetoufneſs' and 
Ambition, that they cannot look beyond a preſent” 
Advantage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, tho' by Ways 

n never ſo indirect; they cannot fee ſo far as to the re- 
g moteſt Conſequences of a ſteady Integrity, and the vaſt 
. + + Benefit and Advantages which it will bring a Man at 
__ * Liſt, Were but this ſort of Men wiſe and clear-fighted 
enough to diſcern this, they would be honeſt out of 
very Knavery,. not out of any Love to Honeſty and 
© Virtue, but with a crafty Deſign to promote and ad- 
» * vande more effectually their own Intereſts; and there» 
fore the Juſtice of the Divine Providence hath hid this 

( trueſt Point of Wiſdom from their Eyes, that bad Men 
might not be upon equal Terms with the Jaſt _ 
8 | Op 
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* Upright, and ſerve their own wicked Deſigns by 
© honeſt and lawful Means. . 
Indeed, if a Man were only to deal in the World 
for a Day, and ſheuld never have occaſion to converſe 
* more with Mankind, never more need their good 
Opinion or good Word, it were then no great Matter 
* (ſpeaking as to the Concernments of this World) if a 
Man ſpent his Reputation all at once, and ventur'd it 
Nat one Throw: But if he be to continue in the World 
ard would have the Advantage of Converſation whilſt" 
he is in it, let him mike uſe of Truth and Sincerity” 
in all bis Words and Actions; for nothing but this 
will laſt and hold out to the end; all other Arts will 
fail, but Truth and Integrity will carry a Man through” 
* and bear him out to the laſt” | 05 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 5 52. 
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| is of a remiſs and ſedentary. Nature, ſlow in its“ 
Reſolves, and-languifhing in its-Executiors: - The Uſe 
therefore of the Paſſions is to ſtir it up, and to put it 
upon Action, to awaken the Underſtanding, to enforce 
tre Will, and to make the whole Man more vigorous 
and attentive in the Proſ:cution of his Deſigns. As this 
is the End of the Pa ſſions in general, ſo it is particularly: 
of Ambition, which puſhes the Soul: to ſuch Actions as 
are apt to procure Honcur and Reputation to the Actor. 
But if we carry our Reflections higher, we may diſcover 
farther Ends of Providence in implanting this Paſſion in 
Mank ind. | | 5 
It was neceſſiry for the World, that Arts ſhould be 
invented and improved, Books written and tranſwitted 
to Poſterity, Nations conquered and civilized: Now fince 
the proper and genuine Motives to theſe and the like 
great Actions, would. only influence virtuous. Minds ; 
there would be but ſmall Improvements in the World; 
were there not ſome common Principle of Action work 
jag equally with all Men. And ſuch a Principle is Am- 
bition or a Deſire of Fame, by which great Endowments - | 
. pe : ae 


T HE Soul, conſidered abiratedly-from its Paſſions, 
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are not ſuffered to lie idle and uſeleſs to the Publick, 
and many vicious Men, over- reached, as it were, and 
engaged contrary to their natural Inclinations in a glo- 
rious and laudable Ceurſe of Action. For we may far- 
ther obſerve, that Men of the greateſt Abilities are moſt 
fired with Ambition: And that on the contrary, mean 
and narrow Minds are the leaſt actuated by it: whether 
it be that a Man's Senſe of his own Incapacities makes 
him deſpair of coming at Fame, or that he has not 
enough Range of Thought to look out for any Good 
which does not more immediately relate to his Intereſt 
or Convenience, or that Providence, in the very Frame 
of his Soul, would not ſubje&t him to ſuch a Paſſion as 
would be uſeleſs to the World, and a Torment to him- 
ſelf. | 
Mere not this Deſire of Fame very ſtrong, the Dif - 
culty of obtaining it, and the Danger of loſing it when 
obtained, would be ſufficient to deter a Man from fo 
yain a Purſuit, | | 7 
How few are there who are furniſhed with Abilities 
ſufficient to recommend their Actions to the Admiration 
of the World, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
reſt of Mankind? Providence for the moſt part ſets us 
upon a Level, and obſerves a kind of Proportion in its 
Diſpenſations towards us. If. it renders us perfect in 
one Accompliihment, it generally leaves us defective in 


Þ another, and ſeems careful rather of preſerving every 


Perſon from being mean and deficient in his Qualifica- 
tions, than of making any ſingle one eminent or ex- 
-traordinary. | | 
And among thoſe who are the moſt richly endowed 
by Nature, and accompliſhed by their own Induſtry, 
how few are there whoſe Virtues are not obſcured by 
the Ignorance, Prejudice or Envy of their Beholders ? 
Some Men cannot diſcern between a noble and a mean 
Action. Others are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe 
End or Intention: and others purpoſely miſrepreſent or 
put a wrong Interpretation on them. | 
But the more to enforce this Conſideration, we may 
obſerve, that thoſe are generally moſt unſucceſsful in 
their Purſuit after Fame, who are moſt defirous of ob- 
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;taining it. It is Saluſt's Remark upon Cato, that the 


leſs he coveted Glory the more he acquired it. 


Men take an ill-natur'd Pleafure in crofivg our In- 
:clinations, and diſappointing us in what our Hearts are 
moſt ſet upon. When therefore they have diſcovered 
the paſſionate Deſire of Fame in the Ambitious. Man 
(as no Temper of Mind is more apt to ſhew itſelf they 
become ſparing and reſerved in their Commendations, 
they envy him the Satisfaction of an Applauſe, and look 
on their Praiſes rather as a Kindneſs done to his Perſan, 
«than as a Tribute paid to his Merit. Others who are 
free from this natural Perverſeneſs of 'Temper grow wary 
in their Praiſes of one, who ſets too great a Value on 
them, leſt they ſhould raiſe him too high in his own 
Imagination, and by conſequence remove him to a greater 
Diſtance from themſelves. 

But farther, this Deſire of Fame naturally betrays. the 
ambitious Man into ſuch. Indecencies as are a leſſening 
to his Reputation. He is ftill afraid leſt any of his 
Actions ſhould be thrown away in private, leſt his De- 
ſerts ſhould be concealed from the Notice of the World, 
or receive any Diſadvantage from the Reports which 
others make of them. This often ſets him on empty 
Boaſts and Oſtentations of himſelf, and betrays him into 
vain fantaſtical Recitals of his own Performances: His 
Diſcourſe generally leans one Way, and, whatever is the 
Subject of it, tends obliquely either to the detracting 
from otners, or to the extol:ing of himſelf. Vanity is 
the natural Weakneſs of an ambitious Man, which ex - 
poſes him to the ſecret Scorn and Deriſion of thoſe he 


converſes with, and ruins the Character he is fo induſtri- 
. ous to advance by it. For tho? his Actions are newer 
fo glorious, they loſe their Luſtre when they are drawn 


at large, and ſet to ſhaw, by his own Hand; and as the 


World is more apt to find fault than to. commend, the 
Boaſt will probably be cenſured, when the great Action 


that occaſioned it is forgotten. 


Beſides, this very Deſire of Fame is looked on as 2 


Meanneſs and Imperfection in the greateſt Character. 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial Greatneſs of Soul looks down 
with a generous Neglect on the Cenſures and Applauſes 
of the Multitude, and places a Man beyond the little 


Noiſe 
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Noiſe and Striſe of Tongues. Accordingly we find in 
ourſelves a ſecret Awe and Venera tion for the Character 
of one who moves above us in a regular and illuſtrious 
= Courſe of Virtue, without any regard to our good or ill 
Opinions of him, to our Reproaches or Commendations. 
As on the contrary it is uſual for us, when we weuld 
take off from the Fame and Reputation of an Action, 
to aſcribe it to Vain- Glory, and a Deſire of Fame in 
the Actor. Nor is this common Judgment and Opinion 
of Mankind ill founded: for certainly it denotes no great 
Bravery of Mind to be worked up to any noble AQtion 
by ſo ſelfiſh a Motive, and to do that out of a Defire of 
= Fame, which we could not be prompted. to by a difin- 
tteereſted Love to Mankind, or by a generqus Paſſion for 
the Glory of him that made us. 2 
Thus is Fame @ thing difficult to be obtained by all, 
but particularly by thoſe who thirſt after-it, fince moſt 
Men have fo much either of IIl- nature, or of Warineſe, 
as pot to gratify or ſooth the Vanity of the Ambitibus 
Man, and ſince this very Thirſt after Fame naturally 
betrays him into ſuch Indecencies as are a leſſening to 
his Reputation, and is itſelf looked upon as a Weaknels 
in the greateſt Characters 
In the next place, Fame is eaſily loſt, and as difficult 
to be preſerved as it was at firſt to be acquired. But 
this I ſhall make the Subject of a following Paper, C 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 256. 


There are many Paſſions and Tempers of Mind which 
naturally diſpoſe us to depreſs and vilify the Merit of 
one riſing in the Eſteem of Mankind. All thoſe who 
made their Entrance into the World with the fame Ad- 
vantages, .and were once looked on as his Equals, are 
apt to think the Fame of his Merits a Reflection on their 
own Indeſerts ; and will therefore take care to reproach 

him with the Scandal of ſome paſt Action, or derogate 
from the Worth of the preſent, that they may ſtil] keep 

him on the ſame Level with themſelves. The like 

Kind of Conſideration often ftirs up the-Envy of ſuch as 

were once his Superiors, who think it a Detraction from 

their Merit to ſee another get ground upon them and 

overtake. them in the Purſuits of Glory; and will ** . 
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fore endeavour to fink his Reputation, that they may 
the better preſerve their own. Thoſe who were once 
his Equals envy and defame him, :becauſe they now ſee 


Sim their Superior; and thoſe who were once his Supe- 


riors, becauſe they look upon him as their Equal. 

But farther, a Man, whoſe extraordinary Reputation 
thus lifts him up to the Notice and Obſervation of Man- 
kind, draws a Multitude of Eyes upon him that will 
narrowly inſpect every Part of him, conſider him nicely 
in all Views, and not be a little pleaſed when they have 
taken him in the worſt and moſt diſadvantageous Light. 


There are many who find a Pleaſure in contradicting 


the common Reports of Fame, and in ſpreading abroad 
the Weakneſſes of an exalted Character. They publiſh 
their ill- natured Diſcoveries with a ſecret Pride, and ap- 
plaud themſelves for the Singularity of their Judgment 
which has ſearched deeper than others, detected what 
the reſt of the World have overlooked, and found a 
Flaw in what the Generality of Mankind admires, 
Others there are who preclaim the Errors and Infirmi- 
ties of a great Man with an inward Satisfaction and 
-Complacency, if they diſcover none of the like Errors 
and Infirmities in themſelves; for while they are ex- 
poſing another's Weakneſſes, they are tacitly aiming at 
their own Commendations, who are not ſubject to the 


like Infirmities, and are apt to be tranſported with a 
ſecret kind of Vanity to ſee themſelves ſuperior in ſome 


reſpects to one of a ſublime and celebrated Reputation, 
N:y, it very often happens, that none are more induſtri- 
ous in publiſhing the Blemiſhes of an extraordinary Re- 


-putation, than ſuch as lie open to the fame Cenſures in 
their own Characters, as either hoping to excuſe their 
dove DefeAs by the Authority of ſo high an Example, 
or railing an imaginary Applauſe to themſelves for re- 


ſembling a Perſon of an exalted Reputation, though in 


the blameable-Parts of his Character. If all theſe ſecret 
Springs of Detraction fail, yet very often a vain Oſten- 
tation of Wit ſets a Man oo attacking an eſtabliſhed 


Name, and ſacrificing it to the Mirth and Lavghter of 


thoſe about him. A Satire or a Libel on one of the 
common Stamp, never meets with that Reception and 
Approbation among its Readers, as what is aimed at a 


Perſon 
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Whether it be that we think it ſhews greater Art to 
expoſe and turn to Ridicule a Man whoſe Character 
ſeems ſo improper a Subject for it, or that we are pleaſed, 
by ſome implicit kind of Revenge, to ſee him taken 
down and humbled in his Reputation, and in ſome mea- 
{ire reduced to our own Rank, who had ſo far raiſed 
himſelf above us in the Reports and Opinions of Man- 
kind. | 

Thus we ſee how many dark and intricate Motives 
there are to Detraction and Defamation, and how many 
malicious Spies are ſearching into the Actions of a great 


Wan Iaſpection. For we may generally obſerve, that our 
Admiration of a ſamous Man leſſens upon our nearer 
Acquaintance with him ; and that we ſeldom hear the 


of ſome notorious Weakneſſes and Infirmities. The 
Reaſon may be, becauſe any little Slip is more conſpi- 
Wcuous and obſervable in his Conduct than in another's, 
Jas it js not of a piece with the reſt of his Character, or 
becauſe it is impoſſible for a Man at the ſame time to 
be attentive to the more important Part of his Life, and 
to keep a watchful Eye over all the inconſfiderable Cir- 
cumſtances of his Behaviour and Converſation ; or be- 


Mind which inclines us to a Pefire of Fame, naturally 
betrays us into ſuch Slips and Unwarineſſes as are not 
Wincident to Men of a contrary Diſpoſition. 

After all it muſt be confeſs'd, that a noble and tri- 
umphant Merit often breaks through and diſſipates theſe 
little Spots and Sullies in its Reputation; but if by a 
miſtaken Purſuit after Fame, or through human Irfir- 
mity, any felſe Step be made in the more momentous 
Concerns of Life, the whole Scheme of ambitious De- 
ligns is broken and diſappointed. The ſmaller Stains 
and Blemiſhes may die away and diſappear amidſt the 


ature caſts a Shade on all the other Beauties, and 
darkens the whole Character. How difficult therefore 
sit to preſerve a great Name, when he that has ac- 
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Perſon whoſe Merit places him upon an Eminence, and 
ives him a more conſpicuous Figure among Men. 
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Man, who is not always the beſt prepared for ſo narrow 


E Deſcription of a celebrated Perſon, without a Catalogue 


Cauſe, as we have before obſerved, the ſame Temper of 


Brightneſs that ſurrounds them; but a Blot of a deeper 
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quired it is ſo obnoxious to ſuch little Weakneſſes and 
Infirmities as are no ſmall Diminution to it when diſ. 
covered, eſpecially when they are ſo induſtriouſly pro- 
claimed, and aggravated by ſuch as were once his Supe- 
riors or Equals; by ſuch as would ſet to ſhow their 
Judgment or their Wit, and by ſuch-as are guilty or 
innocent of the ſame Slips or Miſconducts in their own 
Behaviour? | : | 
But were there none of theſe Diſpoſitions in others to 
eenſure a famous Man, nor any ſuch Miſcarriages in 
himſelf, yet would he meet with no ſmall Trouble in 
keeping up his Reputation in all its Height and Splen- 
dor. There muſt be always a noble Train of Actions 
to preſerve his Fame in Life and Motion. For when it 
is once at a Stand, it naturally flags and languiſhes. 
Admiration is a very ſhort-liv'd Paſſion, that immediate- 
ly decays upon growing familiar with its Object, unleſs 
it be ſtill fed with freth Diſcoveries, and kept alive by 
a new perpetual Succeſſion of Miracles riſing vp to its 
View. And even the greateſt Actions of a celebrated 
Perſon labour under this Diſadvantage, that however 
ſurpriſing and extraordinary they may be, they are no i 
more than what are expected from him; but on the 
contrary, if they fall any thing below the Opinion that 
is conceived of him, tho' they might raiſe the Reputa- 
tion of another, they are a Diminution to ig. 

One would think there ſhould be ſomething wonder- - 
Fully pleaſing in the Poſſeſſion of Fame, that, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe mortifying Conſiderations, can engage 

a Man in ſo deſperate a Purſuit; and yet if we conſider 
the little Happineſs that attends a great Character, and 
the Multitude of Diſquietudes to which the Deſire of it 
ſubjects an ambitious Mind, one would be ſtill the more 
ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many reſtleſs Candidates for Glory, 
Ambition raiſes a ſecret Tumult in the Soul, it in- 
flames the Mind, and puts it into a violent Hurry of 
Thought: It is ſtill reaching after an empty imaginary 
Good, that has not in it the Power to abate or ſatisfy 
it. Moſt other Things we long for can allay the Crav- 
ings of their proper Senſe, and for a while ſet the Ap- 
petite at reſt: But Fame is a Good ſo wholly foreign to 


our Natures, that we have no Faculty in the Soul adapt 
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ed to it, nor any Organ in the Body to reliſh it; an 
Object of Defire placed out of the Poſſibility of Fruition. 
It may indeed fill the Mind for a while with a giddy 
kind of Pleaſure, but it is ſuch a Pleaſure as makes a 


Man reſtleſs and uneaſy under it; and which does not ſo 


much ſatisfy the preſent Thirſt, as it excites freſh De- 
ſires, and ſets the Soul on new Enterpriſes. For how 
few ambitious Men are there, who have got as much 
Fame as they deſired, and whoſe Thirſt after it has not 


been as eager in the very Height of their Reputation, 


as it was before they became known and eminent among 
Men? There is not any Circumſtance in Cz/ar's Cha- 
racter which gives me a greater Idea of him, than a 
Saying which Cicero tells us he frequently made uſe of 
in private Converſation, That he was ſatisfied with his 


Share of Life and Fame, Se ſatis wel ad Naturam, vel ad 


Chriam wixiſſe, Many indeed have given over their 
Purſuits after Fame, but that has proceeded either from 


the Diſappointments they have met with 1n it, or from 


their Experience of the little Pleaſure which attends it, 
or from the better Informations or natural Coldneſs of 
Old Age; but ſeldom from a full Satisfaction and Ac- 
quieſcence in their preſent Enjoyments of it. 

Nor is Fame only unſatisfying in itſelf, but the 
Deſire of it lays us open to many accidental Troubles 
which thoſe are free from who have no ſuch a tender 
Regard for it. How often is the ambitious Man caſt 
down and diſappointed, if he receives no Praiſe where 
he expected it? Nay, how often is he mortified with 
the very Praiſes he receives, if they do not riſe ſo high 
as he thinks they ought, which they ſeldom do unleſs 
increaſed by Flattery, ſince few Men have ſo good an 
Opinion of us as we have of ourſelves ? Bat if the ambi- 
tious Man can be ſo much grieved even with Praiſe it- 
ſelf, how will he be able to bear up under Scandal and 
Defamation ? For the ſame Temper' of Mind which 
makes him deſire Fame, makes him hate Reproach. If 
he can be tranſported with the extraordinary Praiſes of 
Men, he will be as much dejected by their Cenſures. 
How little therefore is the Happineſs of an ambitious 
Man, who gives every one a Dominion over it, who 
thus ſubjects himſelf to the good or ill Speeches of 

5 | ES others, 
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others, and puts it in the Power of every malicious 
Tongue to throw him intp a Fit of Melancholy, and 
deſtroy his natural Reſt and Repoſe of Mind? Eſpecially 
when we conſider that the World is more apt to cenſure 
than applaud, and himſelf fuller of Imperfections than 
Virtues, 5 | | 
We may farther obſerve, that ſuch a Man will be 
more prieved for the Loſs of Fame, than he could have 
been pleaſed with the Enjoyment of it. For tho? the 
Preſence of this imaginary Good cannot make us happy, 
the Abſence of it may make us miſerable : Becauſe in 
the Enjoyment of an Object we only find that Share of 
P:eaſure which it is capable of giving us, but in the Loſs 
of it we do not proportion our Grief to the real Value 
it bears, but to the Value our Fancies and Imaginations 
ſet upon it, | 

So inconſiderable is the Satisfaction that Fame brings 
along with it, and ſo great the Diſquietudes, to which 
it makes us liable. The Deſire of it ſtirs up very uneaſy 
Motions in the Mind, and is rather inflamed than ſatis- 
fied by the Preſence of the Thing defired. The Enjoy- 
ment of it brings but very little Pleaſure, tho' the Loſs 
or Want of it be very ſenſible and afflicting; and 
even this little Happineſs is ſo very precarious, that it 
wholly depends on the Will of others. We are not only 
tortured by the Reproaches which are offered us, but are 
_ diſappointed by the Silence of Men when it is unexpect- 
ed; and humbled even by their Praiſes, . 
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That I might not loſe myſelf upon a Subject of ſo 
great Extent as that of Fame, I have treated it in a 
particular Order and Method. I have firſt of all conſi- 
dered the Reaſons why Providence may have implanted 
in our Mind ſuch a Principle of Action. I have in the 
next Place ſhewn from many Conſiderations, firſt, that 
Fame is a thirg difficult to be obtained, and eaſily loſt ; 
Secondly, that it brings the ambitious Man very little 
Happineſs, but ſubjects him to much Uneafineſs and 
D:1fauisfaction. I ſhall in the Jait Place ſhew, that it 
hinders us from obtaining an End which we have Abi- 
lities to acquire, and which is accompanied with Fulneſs 


of 
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of Satisfaction. I need not tell my Reader, that I mean 
by this End that Happineſs which is reſerved for us in 
another World, which every one has Abilities to pro- 


a cure, and which will bring along with it Fulneſs of Joy 


and Pleaſures for evermore. : 
How. the Purſuit after Fame may hinder us in the 
Attainment of this great End, I ſhall leave the Reader 


n | to collect from the three following Conſiderations. 


Firſt, Becauſe the ſtrong Deſire of Fame breeds ſeveral 
Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe Actions, which are 
2pt to procure Fame, are not in their Nature conducive 
to this our ultimate Happineſs. OS 5 
Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow the ſame Actions 
to be the proper Inſtruments, both of acquiring Fame, 
and of procuring this Happineſs, they would neverthe- 
leſs fail in the Attainment of this laſt End, if they pro- 
ceeded from a Deſire of the firſt. ER 
Thefe three Propoſitions are ſelf-evident to thoſe who 
are verſed in. Speculations of Morality. For which 
Reaſon I ſhall not enlarge upon them, but proceed to a 
Point of the ſame Nature, which may open to us a more 
uncommon Field of Speculation. | 
From what has already been obſerved, I think we 
may have a natural Concluſion, that it is the greateſt 
Folly to ſeek the Praiſe or Approbation of any Being, 
beſides the Supreme, and that for theſe two Reaſons ; 
Becauſe no other Being can make a right Judgment of 
us, and eſteem us according to our Merits; and becauſe 
we can procure no conſiderable Benefit or Advantage 


from the Eſteem and Approbation of any other Being. 


In the firſt Place, No other Being can make a right 
Judgment of us, and eſteem us 1 to our Merits. 
Created Beings ſee nothing but our Outſide, and can 
therefore only frame a Judgment of us from our exterior 
Actions and Behaviour; but how unfit theſe are to give 
us a right Notion of each other's Perfections, may ap- 
pear from ſeveral Conſiderations. There are many Vir- 
tues, which in their own Nature are incapable of any 
outward Repr: ſentation : Many ſilent Perfections in the 
Soul of a good Man, which are great Ornaments to hu- 
man Nature, but not able to diſcover themſelves to the 
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Knowledge of others; they are tranſacted in private, 
without Noiſe or Show, and are only viſible to the great 
Searcher of Hearts. What Actions can expreſs the in- 
tire Purity of Thought which refines and ſanctifiss a 
virtuous Man? That ſecret Reſt and Contentedneſs of 
Mind, which gives him a perfect Enjoyment of his pre- 
ſent Condition? That inward Pleaſure and Complacen- 
cy, which he feels in doing Good? That Delight and 
Satisfaction which he takes in the Proſperity and Hap- 
poineſs of another? Theſe and the like Virtues are the 
hidden Beauties of a Soul, the fecret Graces which can. 
not be diſcovered by a mortal Eye, but make the Soul 
lovely and precious in his Sight, from whom no Secrets 
are concealed, Again, there are many Virtues - which 
want an Opportunity of exerting and ſhewing themſelves 
in Actions. Every Virtue requires Time and Place, a 
proper Object, and a fit Conjuncture of Circumſtances, 
tor the due Exerciſe of it. A State of Poyerty obſcures 
all the Virtues of Liberality and Munificence. The] 
Patience and Fortitude of a Martyr or Confeſſor lie con- 
cealed in the flouriſhing Times of Chriſtianity. Some 
Virtues are only ſeen in Affliction, and ſome in Proſpe-i 
Tity ; ſome in a private, and others in a publick Capaci 
ty. But the great Sovereign of the World beholds every 
Perſection in its Obſcurity, and not only ſees what we 
do, but what we would do. He views our Behaviour in 
every. Concurrence of Affairs, and ſees us engaged in all 
the Poſhbilities of Action. He diſcovers the Marty! 
and Corfeflor without the Trial of Flames and Tor- 
tures, and will hereafter entitle many to the Reward of A 
Actiors, which they had never the Opportunity of per- 
forming. Another Reaſon why Men cannot form 2 
right Judgment of us is, becauſe the ſame Actions may 
be aimed at different Ends, and ariſe from quite contrary 
Principles. Actions are of fo mixt a Nature, and ſo full 
of Circumſtances, that as Men pry into them more ot 
leſs, or obſerve ſome Parts more than others, they take 
different Hints, and put contrary Interpretations on 
them; ſo that the fame Actions may repreſent a Man 
as hypocritical and deſigning to one, which makes him 
appezr a Saint or Hero to another, He therefore wii 
- Iooks upon the Soul through its outward Actions, 9 
=. | - ke 
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ſees it through a deceitful Medium, which 1s apt to 
diſcolour and pefvert the Object: So that on this Ac- 
count alſo, he is the only proper Judge of our Perfec- 
tions, who does not guefs at the Sincerity of our In- 
tentions from the Goodneſs of our Actions, but weighs 
the Goodneſs of our Actions by the Sincerity of our 
Intentions. me | | 
But farther ; it is impoſhble for outward Actions to 
| repreſent the Perfections of the Soul, becauſe they can 
| never ſhew the Strength of thoſz Principles from whence 
they proceed; They are not adequate Expreſſions of 
our Virtues, and can only fſhew us what Habits are in 
the Soul, without diſcovering the Degree and Pertec- 
tion of fach Habits, They are at beſt but weak Re- 
ſemblances of our Intentions, faint and imperfect Co- 
Pies that may acquaint us with the general Deſien, but 
can never expreſs the Beauty and Life of the Original, 
But the great judge of all the Earth knows every dif- 
ferent State and Degree of human Improvement, from 
thoſe weak Stirrings and Tendencies of the Will which 
have not yet formed themſelves into regular Purpoſes 
and Deſigns, to the laſt intire Finiſhing and Conſum- 
mation of a good Habit. He beholds the firſt imper- 
fet Rudiments of a Virtue in the Soul, and keeps a F 
watchſul Eye over it in all its * 4 till it has re- | 1 9 
ceived every Grace it is capable of, and appears in its | Fr 
full Beauty and Perfection. Thus we ſee that none but | b 
the Supreme Being can eſteem us according to our pro- = 
per Merits, fince all others muſt judge of us from. our 3 
outward Actions, which can never give them a juſt = 
Eitimate of us, ſince there are many PerfeQions of a 
Man which are not capable of appearing in Actions; 
many which, allowing no natural Incapacity of ſhew- {SY 
ing themſelves, want an Opportunity of doing it ; or 1 . 
ſhould they all meet with an Opportunity of appearing 4" 
by Actions, yet thoſe Actions may be miſinterpreted, 
and applied to wrong Principles; or though they plain- 
ly diſcovered the Principles from whence they proceed. - 
ed, they could never ſhew the Degree, Strength and 
Perfection of thoſe Principles. 
And as the Supreme Being is the only proper Judge 
of our PerfeQuons, ſo is he the only fit Rewarder of 
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them. This is a Conſideration that comes home tg 
our Intereſt, as the other adapts itſelf to our Ambition. 
And what could the moit aſpiring, or the moſt ſelfiſh 
Man deſire more, were he to form the Notion of a Bein 
to whom he would recommend himſelf, than ſuch x 
Knowledge as can diſcover the leaſt Appearance of Per. 
fection ja him, and ſuch a Goodneſs as will proportion 
a Reward to it, 

Let the ambitious Man therefore turn all his Deſire 
of Fame this Way ; and, that he may propoſe to him- 
ſelf a Fame worthy of his Ambition, let him conſider 
that if he employs his Abilities to the beſt Ac vantage, 
the Time will come when the ſupreme Governor of 

the World, the great Judge of Mankind, who ſees every 
Degree of Perfection in others, and poſſeſſes all poſſible 
Perfection in himſelf, ſhall proclaim his Worth before 
Men and Angels, and pronounce to him in the Preſence 
of the whole Creation that beſt and moſt fignificant of 
Applauſes, Hell done, thou good and faithful Serwant, 
cler thou into thy Maſter's Jay. | = 
5 SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 258. 


FEAR F GOD. 


T OOKING over the late Edition of Monſieur 
I Boileau's Works, I was very much pleaſed with 
the Article which he has added to his Notes on the| 
Trarflation of Lorginus, He there tells us, that the 
Sublime in Writing riſes either from the Nobleneſs of 
the Thought, the M-gnificence of the Words, or the 
harmonious and l. vely Turn of the Phraſe, and that 
the perfect Su lime ariſes from all theſe three in Con- 
junction together. He produces an Inflarce of this 
perfect Sublime in four Verſes from the Athaiiah of 
Monſie ur Racine. When Abner, one of the chief Of- 
ficers of the Court, repreſents to Zoad the High- Prieſt, 
that the Queen was incenſed againſt him, the High- 
Prieft, not in the leaſt terrified at the News, returns 
this Anſwer ; | 
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Celui qui met un frein d la fureur des flots, 
Sgait auſi des mechans arrtter les complots. 


Soumis avec reſpect d ſa wolonte ſainte, 5 


Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, & mai jo:nte d autre 


> 


crainte. 


He who ruleth the Raging of the Sea, Inows alf how 


zo check the Deſigns of the ungodly. 1 ſubmit myſelf with 


Rewerence to his holy Will. O Abner, I fear my God, 
and I fear none but him. Such a Thought gives no 
leſs a Sublimity to Human Nature, than it does to 

od Writing. This Religious Fear, when it was pro- 
duced by juſt Apprehenfions of a Divine Power, natu- 
rally overlooks all Human Greatneſs that ſtands in Com- 


petion with it, and extinguiſhes every other Terror 


that can ſettle itſelf in the Heart of Man; it leſſens 


and contracts the Figure of the moſt exalted Perſon : 
it diſarms the Tyrant and Executioner, and repreſents 


to our Minds the moſt enraged and the oſt powerful 
as altogether harmleſs and impotent. es 
There is no true Fortitude which is not founded up- 
on this Fear, as there is no other Principle of ſo ſet- 
tled and fixed a Nature. Courage that grows from 
Conſtitution very often forſakes a Man when he has oc- 
caſion for it ; and when it is only a kind of Iaftin& in 
the Soul breaks out on all Occaſions without Judg- 
ment or Diſcretion. That Courage which pre 
from the Senſe of our Duty, and from the Fear of offend- 
ing him that made us, acts always in an uniform 
Manner, and according to the Dictates of right Reaſon. 
What can the Man fear, who takes care in all his 


Actions to pleaſe a Being that is Omnipotent ? A Being 


who is able to cruſh all bis Adverſaries ? A Being that 
cin divect any Misfortune from befalling him, or turn 
any ſuch Misfortune to his Advantage ? The Perſon who 
lives with this conſtant and habitual Regard to the 
g at Superintendent of the World, is indeed ſure that 
no rꝛa] Evil can come into his Lot. Bleſſings may ap- 
pear under the Shape of Pains, Loſſes and Diſappoint. 
ments, but let him have Patience, and he will ſee 
tem in their proper Figures. Dangers may threaten 

| 3 5 him, 
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him, but he miy. reſt ſatisfied that they will either 
not reach him, or that if they do, they will be tte 
Inſtruments of Good to him. In ſhort, he may look 
upon all Croſſes and Accidents, Sufferings and AMic- 
tions, as Means which are made uſe of to bring him 
to Happineſs. This is even the worſt of that Man's 
Condition whoſe Mind is poſſeſſed with the Labitual 
Fear of which I am now ſpeaking. But it very often 
happens, that thoſe which appear Evils in our own 
Eyes, appear alſo as ſuch to him who has Human 
Nature under his Care, in which Caſe they are 
certainly averted from the Perſon who has made him- 
ſelf, by this Virtue, an Object of Divine Favour. Hi- 
fories are full of Inftances of this Nature, where Men 
of Virtue have had extraordinary Eſcapes out of ſuch 
Dangers as have incloſed them, and which have ſeem- 

td inevitable. 
There is no Example of this Kind in Pagan Hiſtory 
which more pleaſes me than that which is recorded in 
the Lite of Timoleon. This extraordinary Man was 
fimous for referring all his - Succeſſes to Providence, 
Cornelius Nepos acquaints us that he had in his Houſe a 
private Chapel in which he uſed to pay his Devotions 
to the Goddeſs who repreſented Providence among the 
Heathens. I think no Man was ever more diftin- 
euiſhed, by the Deity whem he blindly worſhipped, 
than the great Perſon I am ſpeaking ef in ſeveral Oc -· 
currences of his Life, but particularly in the following Wl 
ene which I ſhall relate out of Plutarch _ 
Three Perſons had entered into a Conſpiracy to aſſaſ- 
finate Timoleon as he was offering up bis Devotions in 
a certain Temple. In order to it they took their ſeve- 
ral Stands in the moſt convenient Places for their Pur- 
poſe, As they were waiting for an Opportunity to 
put their Deſign in Execution, a Stranger having ob- 
ſerved one of the Conſpirators, fell upon him and flew 
him. Upon which the other two, thinking their Plat 
had been diſcovered, threw themfelves at Timolcon's 
Feet and confeſſed the whole Matter. This Stranger, 
upon Examination, was found to have underſtood no- 
thing of the intended Aſſaſſination, but having ſeveral 
Years before had a Brother killed by the Conn 
28 e whom 
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whom he here put to Death, and having till now 


ſought in vain for an Opportunity of Revenge, he 
chanced to meet the Murderer in the Temple, who 


had planted himſelf there for the above-mentioned Pur- 


poſe. Plutarch cannot forbear on this Occaſion ſpeak- 


ing with a kind of Rapture on the Schemes of Provi- 
dence, which, in this Particular, had ſo contrived it 


that the Stranger ſhould for ſo great a Space of Time, 
be debarr'd the Means of doing Juſtice to his Brother, 


dil, by the ſime Blow that revenged the Death of one 


innocent Man, he preſerved the Life of another. 
For my own part, I cannot wonder that a Man of 
Timoleon's Religion ſhould have his Intrepidity and Firm- 
neſ of Mind, or that he ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 
a Deliverance as I have here related, 7 

| Guarpian, Vol. II. No. 117, 


FORTITUDE. 


Fig neceſſary to an eaſy and happy Life, to poſ- 
{eſs our Minds in ſuch a Manner as to be always 


well ſatisfied with our own Reflections. The Way to 


this State is to meaſure our Actions by our own Opi- 


nion, and not by that of the reſt of the World. The 


Senſe of other Men ought to prevail over us in Things 
cf leſs Conſideration, but not in Concerns where Truth 
and Honour are engaged. When we look into the 


Bottom of Things, what at firſt appears a Paradox, is a 


plain Truth; and thoſe Profeſſions which for want of 
being duly weighed, ſeem to proceed from a Sort of 
romantic Philoſophy, and Ignorance of the World, af- 
ter a little Reflection are ſo reaſonable, that it is di- 
rect Madneſs to walk by any other Rules. Thus to 
contradict our Deſires, and to conquer the Impulſes of our 
Ambition, if they do not fall in with what we in our in- 


ward Sentiments approve, is ſo much our Intereſt, and 


fo abſolutely neceſſary to our real Happineſs, that to 
contemn all the Wealth and Power in the World, 
where they ſtand in Competition with a Man's Ho- 
nour, is rather good Senſe than Greatneſs of Mind. 
| Ds6 
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Did we conſider that the Mind of a Man is the Man 
himſelf, we ſhould think it the moſt unnatural Sort cf 
Self- Murder to ſacrifice the Sentiment of the Soul to 
gratify the Appetites of the Body. Bleſs us! Is it poſ- 
ible, that when the Neceſſities of Life are ſupplied, - 
a Man would flatter to be rich, or circumvent to be 
powerful ? When we meet a poor Wretch, urged with 
Hunger and Cold, asking an Alms, we are apt to 
think this a State we could rather ſtarve than ſubmit 
to? But yet how much more deſpicable is his Condi- 
tion who is above Neceſſity, and yet ſhall reſign his 
Reaſon and his Integrity to purchaſe Superfluities ? 
Theſe are both abje& and common Beggars; but ſure 
it is leſs deſpicable to beg a Supply to a Man's Hunger 
than his Vanity, But Cuſtom and general Prepoſſeſ- 
ſions have ſo far prevailed over an unthinking World, 


that thoſe neceſſitous Creatures who cannot reliſh Life : 


without Applauſe, Attendance, and Equipage, are ſa 
far from making a contemptible Figure, that diſtre ſſed 
Virtue is leſs eſteemed than ſucceſsful Vice. But if a 
Man's Appeal in Caſes that regard his Honour were 
made to his own Soul, there would be a Baſis and ſtand- 
ing Rule for our Conduct, and we ſhould always en- 
deavour rather to be than appear Honourable. Mr. 
Collier, in his Eflay on Fortitude, has treated this Sub- 
jeR with great Wit and Magnanim:ty. * What, ſays 
* he, can be more honourable than to bave Courage 
enough to execute the Commands of Reaſon and Con- 
* ſcience; to maintain the Dignity of our Nature, and 
the Station aſſigned us ? To be Proof againſt Poverty, 
* Pain, and Death itſelf? I mean fo far as not to do 
any Thing that's ſcandalous or ſinful to avoid them? 
© To ftand Adverſity under all Shapes with Decency 
* and Reſolution ? 'To do this, is to be great above 
Title and Fortune. This argues the Soul of an hea- 
4 2 Extraction, and is worthy the Offspring of the 

* Deity.” . 
What a generous Ambition has this Man pointed to 
us? When Men have ſettled in themſelves a Conviction. 
by ſuch noble Precepts, that there 1s nothing honour- 
able that is not accompanied with Innocence; nothing 
mean but what has Guilt in it: I ſay, when t:ey have 
| | attained 
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attained thus much, though Poverty, Pain, and Death, 
may fill retain their Terrors, yet Riches, Pleaſures, 
and Honours, will eaſily loſe their Charms, if they ſtand 
between us and our Inteę rity. 

What is here ſaid with Alluſion to Fortune and Fame, 
may as juſtly be applied to Wit and Beauty ; for theſe 
latter are as adventitious as the other, and as little 
concern the Eſſence of the Soul. They are all laudable 
in the Man who pcſf.fſ-s them only for the juſt Appli- 


cation of them. A bright Imagination, while it is 


ſubſervient to an honeſt and noble Soul, is a Faculty 
which makes a Man juſtly admired by Mankind, and fur- 
niſhes him with Reflections upon his own Actions, which. 
add Delicates to the Feaſt of a good Conſcience ; But 


when Wit deſcends to wait upon ſenſual Pleaſures, or 
promote the baſe Purpoſes of Ambition, it is then to 


be contemned in Proportion to its Excellence. If a Man 
will not reſolve to place the Foundation of his Happi- 
neſs in his own Mind, Life is a bewildered and unhap- 
py State, incapable of Reſt or Tranquility. For to- 
ſich a one the general Applauſe of Valour, Wit, nay: 
of Honeſty itſelf, can give him but a very feeble Com- 
fort, ſince it is capable of b-ing interrupted by any one 


who wants either Underfſtandicgg or Good - Nature to 


ſee or acknowledge ſuch Excellencies. This Rule is ſo 
neceſſary, that one may very ſafely ſay, it is impoſſible 
to know any true Reliſh of our Being without it. 
Look about you in common Life among the ordinary 
Race of Mankind, and you will find Merit in every 
Kind is allowed only to thoſe who are in particular Di- 


ſtricts or Sets of Company: But ſince Men can have 
little Pleaſure in theſe Faculties which denominate them 
Perſons of Diſtinction, let them give up ſuch an emp- 


ty Purſuit, and think nothing eſſential to Happineſs but 
what is in their own Power, the Capacity ol reflecting. 
with Pleaſure on their own Actions, however they are 
interpreted, | | | 

It is ſo evident a Truth, that it is only in our own 
Boſoms we are to ſearch for any Thing to make us hap- 
Py, that it is, methinks, a Difgrace to our Nature to 
talk of the taking our Meaſures from thence only as a 
Matter of Fortitude. When all is well there, the Vi- 

| ciſſitudes 
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ciflitudes and Diſtinctions of Life are the meer Scenes 
of a Drama, and he will never act his Part well who 
has his Thoughts more fixed upon the Applauſe of the 
Audience than the Deſign of his Part. 

The Life of a Man who acts with a ſteady Integrity, 
without valuing the Interpretation of his Actions, has 
but one uniſorm regular Path to move in, where he 
cannot meet Oppoſition, or fear Ambuſcade. On the 
other Side, the leaſt Deviation from the Rules of Ho- 
nour introduces a Train of numberleſs Evils, and in- 
volves him in inexplicable Mazes. He that has enter- 
ed into Guilt has bid adieu to Reſt, and every Criminal 
has his Share of the Miſcry expreſſed ſo emphatically in 
the Tragedian ; 


 Mackbeth Aga ll Hach mo more! 


Tt was with Deteſtation of any other Grandeur but 
the calm Command of his own Paſſion, that the excel 
lent Mr. Cowley cries out with ſo much Juſtice 3 


Heer Ambition did my Fancy cheat, 
Vith any Thought fo mean as to be great, 
Continue, Heaw'n, till from me to 1emove 


The humble Bleſſings of that Life 1 hwe. 
TaTLER, Vol. IV. No. 251; 


FxrxEee-FHINKERS 


I is indeed a melancholy Reflection to conſider, That 
the Brit; Nation, which is now at a greater Height 

of Glory for its Councils and Conqueſts, than it ever 
was before, ſhould diſtinguiſh itſelf by a certain Looſe- 
neſs of Principles, and a Falling off from thoſe Schemes 
of Thinking, whieh conduce to the Happinefs and Per- 
ſection of human Nature. This Evil comes upon us 
from the Works of a few ſolemn Block heads, that meet 
together with the Zeal and Seriouſneſs of Apofiles, to 
extirpate common Senſe, and propagate Infidelity, Tneſe 
are Wretches, who, without any Shew of Wit, Learn- 


ing, 


„ 


. 
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ing, or Reaſon, publiſh their crude Conceptions with an 
Ambition of appearing more wiſe than the reſt of Man- 


kind, upon no other Pretence, than that of diſſenting 
from them. One gets by Heart a Catalogue of Title- 


Pages and Editions; and immediately to become con- 
ſpicuous, declares that he is an Unbeliever. Another 
knows how to write a Receipt, or cut up a Dog, and 
forthwith argues againſt the Immortality of the Suk 
I have known many a little Wit, in the Oftentation of 


his Parts, rally the Truth of the Scripture, who was not 


able to read a Chapter in it. Theſe poor Wretches talk 
Blaſphemy for want of Diſcourſe, and are rather the 
Objects of Scorn or Pity, than of our Indignation ; but 
the grave Diſputant, that reads and writes, and ſpends 
all his Time in convincing himſelf and the World, that 
he is no better than a Brute, ought to be Whipped ous 
of a Government, as a Blot to a civil Society, and a 
Defamer of Mankind. I love to confider an Infidel, 
whether diſtinguiſh'd by the Title of Deiſt, Atheiſt, or 
Free-Thinker, in three different Lights, 1n his Solitudes, 
his Afflictions, and his laſt Moments. | 

A wiſe Man that lives up to the Principles of Reaſon 
and Virtue, if one confiders him in his Solitude, as tak- 
ing in the Syſtem of the Univerſe, obſerving the mutual 
Dependence and Harmony, by which the whole Frame 
of it hangs together, beating down his Paſſions, or ſwel- 
ling his Thoughts with magnificent Ideas of Providence, 
makes a nobler Figure in the Eye of an intelligent Being, 
than the greateſt Conqueror amidſt all the Pomps and 
Solemnities of a Triumph. On the contrary, there is 
not a more ridiculous Animal than an Atheiſt in his 
Retirement, His Mind is incapable of Rapture or Ele- 
vation: He can only confider himſelf as an infignificant 
Figure in a Landſkip, and wandring up and down in a 
Field or Meadow, under the ſame Terms as the meaneſt 
Animals about him, and as ſubje& to as total a Morta- 


lity as they, with this Aggravation, That he is the only 


one amongſt em who lies under the Apprehenſion of it. 
In Diſtreſſes, he muſt be of all Creatures the moſt 
helpleſs and forlorn ; he feels the whole Preſſure of a 
preſent Calamity, without being relieved by the Memo- 
Ty of any thing chat is- paſt, or the Proſpe& of any 1 
| | | as 


& 
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that is to come. Annihilation is the greateſt Bleſſing 
that he propoſes to himſelf, and an Halter or a Piſtol 
the only Refuge he can fly to. But if you would behold 
one of thoſe gloomy Miſcreants in his pooreit Figure, 
you muſt conſider him under the Terrors, or at the 
Approach of Death. ES 
About thirty Years ago I was a Shipboard with one 
of theſe Vermin, when there aroſe a briſk Gale, which 
could frighten no Body but himſelf. Upon the Rowl- 
ing of the Ship he fell upon his Knees, and confeſſed to 


the Chaplain, that he had been a vile Atheift, and had 


denied a Supreme Being ever ſince he came to his Eſtate. 
The good Man was aſtoniſhed, and a Report immediate- 
Iy ran through the Ship, That there was an Atheiſt up- 
on the Upper- Deck. Several of the common Seamen, 
who had never heard the Word before, thought it had 
been ſome ſtrarge Fiſh; but they were more ſurprized 
when they ſaw it was a Man, and heard out of his own. 
Mouth, That he never believed till that Diy that there 
was a God. As he lay in the Agonies of Confeſſion, 
ene of the honeſt Tars whiſpered to the Boatſwain, that 
it would be a good Deed to heave him over- board. Bot. 
we were now within Sight of Port, when of a ſudden. 
the Wind fell, and the Penitent relapſed, begging all of 
us that were preſent, as we were Gentlemen, not to ſay 
any thing of wnat had paſſed. | 

He had not been aſhore above two Days, when one 
of the Company began to rally bim upon his Devotion- 
on Shipvoard, which the other denied in ſo high Terms, 
that it produced the Lye on both Sides, and ended in a 
Duel. The Atheiſt was run through the Body, and: 
after ſome Loſs of Blood, became as good a Chriſtian 
as he was at Sea, till he found that his Wound was not 
mortal, He is at preſent one cf the Free-'Thinkers of 
the Age, and now writing a Pamphlet againſt ſeveral 
receiv'd Opinions concerning the Exiſtence of Fairies. 

As J have taken upon me to cenſure the Faults of 
the Age and Country which 1 live in, I ſhould have 


| thought myſelf inexcuſable to have paſſed over this cry · 


ing one, which is the Subject of my preſent Diſcourſe. 
I ſhall therefore from Time to Time give my Country- 


men particular Cautions againſt this Diſtemper 521 
| | ; ind, 
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Mind, that is almoſt become faſhionable, and by that 


Means more likely to ſpread, I have fomewhere either 
read or heard a very memorable Sentence, That a Man 
would be a moſt inſupportable Monſter, ſhould he have 
the Faults that are incident to his Years, Conſtitution, 
Profeſſion, Family, Religion, Age, and Country; and 
yet every Man is in Danger of them all. For this 


Reaſon, as I am an old Man, I take particular Care to 


avoid being Covetous, and telling long Stories: As E 
am cholerick, I forbear not only Swearing, but all In- 
terjections of Fretting, as Pugh or Pith! and the like. 
As I am a Hay- man, I reſolve not to conceive an Aver- 
fion for a wiſe and a good Man, becauſe his Coat is of 
a different Colour from mine. As IT am deſcended of 
the ancient Family of the - Bickerftaff5, I never call a 
Man of Merit an U;/art. As a Proteſtant, I do not 
ſuffer my Zeal ſo far to tranſport me, as to name the 
Pope and the Devil together. As I am fallen into this 
degenerate Age, I guard myſelf particularly againſt the 
Folly I have been now ſpe:king of. And as I am an 


Engliſbman, I am very cautious not to hate a Stranger, 


or deſpiſe a poor Palatine. 
TarTER, Vol. II. No. 3. 


Several Letters which I have lately received give me 


Information, That ſome well-diſpoſed Perſons have 


taken Offence at my uſing the Word Free-Thinker as a 
Term of Reproach. To ſet therefore this Matter in a 
clear Light, I muſt declare, That no One can have a 
greater Veneration than myſelf for the Free-Thinkers 


of Antiquity, who acted the ſame Part in thofe Times, 


as the great Men of the Reformation did in ſeveral 


Nations of Europe, by exerting themſelves againſt the 


Idolatry and Superſtition cf the Times in which they 
lived. It was by this noble Impulſe that Szcrates and: 


- bis Diſciples, as well as all the Philoſophers of Note in 


Greece, and Cicero, Seneca, with all the learned Men of 
Rome, endeavoured to enlighten their Contemporaries 
amidſt the Darkneſs and Ignorance in which the World 
was then ſunk and buried. | | 


The great Pojnts which theſe Free-Thinkers endea- 
youred to eſtabliſh and inculcate into the Minds of Men, 


were, 
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were, the Formation of the Univerſe, the Superintend- 


ency of Providence, the Perfection of the Divine Nature, 


the Immortality of the Soul, and the fature State of 


Rewards and Puniſhments. They all complied with the 
Religion of their Country, as much as poſſible, in ſuch 
Particulars as did not contradict and pervert theſe great 
and fundamental Doctrines of Mankind. On the con- 


trary, the Perſons who now ſet up for Free-Thinkers, 
are ſuch as exdcavour by a little Traſh of Words and 


Sophiſtry, to weaken and deſtroy thofe very Principles, 
for the Vindication of which, Freedom of Thought at 


\ firſt became laudable and heroicx. 'Theſe Apoſtates 
from Reaſon and good Senſe, can look at the glorious 
Frame of Nature, without paying an Adoration to him 


that raiſed it ; can conſider the great Revolutions in the 
Univerſe, without liſting up their Minds to that ſuperior 
Power which hath the Direction of it; can preſume to 


cenſure the Deity in his Ways towards Men; can level 


Mankind with the Beaſts that periſh ; can extinguiſh in 
their own Minds all the pleaſing Hopes of a future State, 
and lull themſelves into a ſtupid Security againſt the 


Terrors of it. If one were to take the Word Prieſtcraft 


out of the Mouths of theſe ſhallow Monſters, they 


would be immediately ſtruck dumb. It is by the Help 
of this ſingle Term that they endeavour to diſappoint. 


the good Works of the moſt learned and venerable Or- 
der of Men, and harden the Hearts of the Ignorant 
agaicſt the very Light of Nature, and the common re- 
ceived Notions of Mankind, We ought not to treat 
ſuch Miſcreants as theſe upon the Foot of fair Diſpu- 
tarts, but to pour out Contempt upon them, and ſpeak 
of them with Scorn and Infamy, as the Peſts of Society, 
the Revilers of human Nature, and the Blaſphemers of 
a Being, whom a good Man would rather die than hear 
diſhonoured. Cicero, after having wentioned the great 


Heroes of Knowledge that recommended this Divine 


Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, calls thoſe 
{mall Pretenders to Wiſdom who declared againſt it, 
certain Minute Philoſophers, uſing a Diminutive even of 
the Word Little, to expreſs the deſpicable Opinion he 
had of them. The Contempt he throws upon them in 


another Paſſege is yet more remarkable; where, to ſhew - 
| the 
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the mean Thoughts he entertains of them, he declares, 
he would rather be in the Wrong with Plato, than in 
the Right with ſuch Company. There is indeed no- 
thing in the World ſo ridiculous as one of theſe grave” 


Philoſophical Free-Thinkers, that hath neither Paſſions 


nor Appetites to gratify, no Heats of Blood nor Vigour 
of Conltitution that can turn his Syſtems of Infidelity to 
his Advantage, or raiſe Pleaſures out of them which are 
inconſiſtent with the Belief of an Hereafter, One that 
has neither Wit, Gallantry, Mirth or Youth to indulge 


by theſe Notions, but only a poor, joyleſs; uncomfortable 
Vanity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf from the reſt of Man- 


kind, is rather to be regarded as a miſchievous Lunatick, 
than a miſtaken Philoſopher. A chaſte Infidel, a ſpe- 
culative Libertine, is an Animal that I ſhould not be- 


| Heve to be in Nature, did I not ſometimes meet with 


theſe Species of Men, that plead for the Indulgence of 
their Paſſions in the Midſt of a ſevere ſtudious Life, and 


talk againſt the Immortality of the Soul over a Diſh. of 


Coffe. 5 - 2 | 
I would fain ask a Minute Philoſopher, What Good 


he propoſes to Mankind by the publiſhing of his Doc- 
trines? Will they make a Man a better Citizen, or 


Father of a Family, a more endearing Husband, Friend 
or Son ? Will they enlarge his pablic or private Virtues, 
or correct any of his Frailties or Vices ? What is there 
either joyful or glorious in ſuch Opinions ? Do they ei- 


ther refreſh or enlarge our Thoughts? Do they contri- 


bute to the Happineſs, or raiſe the Dignity of Human 
Nature? The only Good that I have ever heard pre- 


terd:d to, is, That they baniſh Terrors, and ſet the 


Mird at Eaſe. But whoſe Terrors do they baniſh ? It 
is certain, if there were any Strength in their Argu- 
ments, they would give great Diflurbance to Minds that 
are influenced by Virtue, Honour and Morality, and 
take from us the only Comforts and Supports of Af- 
fliction, Sickneſs and old Age. The Minds therefore 
which they ſet at Eaſe, are only thoſe of impenitent 
Criminals and Maleſactors, and which, to the Good of 
Mankind, ſhould be in perpetual Terror and Alarm. 
I muſt confeſs, nothing is more uſual than for a Free- 
Thinker, in Proportion as the In ſolence of Scepticiſa * 
| | abate l 
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abated in him by Years and Knowledge, or humbled or 
| beaten down by Sorrow or Sickneſs, to reconcile himſelf 
to the general Conceptions of ree ſonable Creatures; ſo 
that we frequently ſee the Apoſtates turning from their 
Revolt towards the End of their Lives, and employing 
the Refuſe ef their Parts in promoting thoſe Truths 

which they had before endeavoured to invalidate, 

The Hiſtory of a Gentleman in Farce is very well 
krown, who was ſo zealous a Promoter of Infidelity, 
that he had got together a ſelect Company of Diſciples, 
and travelled into all Parts of the Kingdom to make 
Converts. In the midſt of his fantaſtical Succeſs he fel! 
fick, ard was reclaimed to ſuch a Senſe of his Condition, 
that efter he had paſſed ſome Time in great Aponies 
and Horrors of Mind, he begged thoſe who had the 
Care of burying him, to dreſs his Body in the Habit of 
a Capuchin, that the Devil might not run away with it. 
And to do further Juftice upon himſelf, deſired them to 
tie-an Halter about his Neck, as a Mark of that igno- 
minious Puniſhment, which in his own Thoughts he Had 
ſo juſtly deſerved. 

1 would not have Perſecution ſo far diſgraced, as to 
wiſh theſe Vermin might be animadverted on by any 
legal Penalties; though I think it would be highly rea- 
ſonable, that thoſe few cf them who die in the Profef- 
fions of their Infidelity, ſhould have ſuch Tekens of In- 
famy fixed upon'them, as might diſtinguiſh thoſe Bodies 
which are given up by the Owners to Oblivion and Pu- 
treſaction, from thoſe which reſt in Hope, and ſhall riſe 
in Glory. But at the fame Time that I am againſt do- 
ing them the Horour of the Notice of our Laws, which 


ought rot to ſuppoſe there are ſuch Criminals in Being, - 


J have often wondered, how they can be tolerated in any 
mixed Converſe tions, while they are venting theſe ab- 
ſurd Opinions; and ſhould think, that if on any ſuch 
Occaſions, half a Dozen of the moſt robuſt Chriſtians ia 
the Company would lead one of theſe Gentlemen to a 
Pump, or convey kim into a Blanket, they would co 
very good Service both to Church and State, I do not 
know how the L-ws ſtand in this Particular; but I 
hope, whatever Knocks, Bangs or Thumps, might be 


| given with ſuch an honeſt Intention, would not be con- 
5 ſtrued 
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= 1rucd as a Breach of the Peace. I dare fay, they would 
not be returned by the Perſon who receives them; for 
Whatever theſe Fools may ſay in the Vanity of their 
W Hearts, they are too wiſe to riſque their Lives upon the 
W Uncertainty of their Opinions. 

When I was a young Man about this Town, I fre- 
quented the Ordinary of the B/ack Horſe in Helbourn, 
where the Perſon that uſually preſided at the Table was 
a rough old-faſhioned Gentleman, who, according to 
tie Cultems of thoſe Times, had been the Major and 
Preacher of a Regiment. It happened one Day that a 
noiſy young Officer, bred in France, was venting ſome 
new-fangled Notions, and ſpeaking, in the Gaiety of 
bis Humour, againſt the Diſpenſations of Providence. 
The Major at firſt only deſired him to talk more re- 
ſpectfully of one for whom all the Company had an 
Honour; but finding him run on in his Extravagance, 
began to reprimand him after- a more ſerious Manner. 
Young Man, ſaid he, do not abuſe your Benefactor 
whilſt you are eating his Bread, Conſider waoſe Air 
you breathe, whoſe Preſence you are iv, and who it is 
that gave you the Power of that very Speech which you 
make uſe of to his Dithonour. The young Fellow, 
who thought to turn Matters into a Jeſt, aſked him, if 
he was going to preach ? But et the ſame Time deſired 


him to take Care what he ſaid when he ſpoke to a Man 


of Honour, A Man of Honour! ſays the Major; Thou 
art an Infidel and a Blaſphemer, and I ſhall uſe thee as 
= ſuch. In ſhort, the Quarrel ran fo high, that the Ma- 
jor was deſired to walk out. Upon their Coming into 
the Garcen, the old Fellow adviſed his Antagoniſt to 
conſider the Place into which one Paſs might drive him; 
but finding him to grow upon him to a Degree of Scur - 
WT rility, as believing the Advice proceeded from Fear; 
| Sirrah, ſays he, if a Thunderbolt does not ſtrike the) 
dead before I come at thee, I ſhall not fail to cbaſtiſ} 
thee for thy Profaneneſs to thy Maker, and thy Sawc:; 
neſs to his Servant. Upon this he drew his Sword, an 
cried out with a loud Veice, The Sword of the Lord an 
of Gideon; which ſo terrified his Antagoniſt, that I» 
was immediately diſarmed, and thrown. upon his Knees _ 
In this Poſture he begged his Life; but the Major re 


fuſed 
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| Fuſed to grant it, before he had asked Pardon for his 
Offence in a ſhort extemporary Prayer which the old 
Gentleman dictated to him upon the Spot, and which 
his Proſelyte repeated after him in the Preſence of the 
whole Ordinary, that were now gathered about him 


in the Garden. 
5 TATLER, Vol. III. No. 135. 


It is uſual with Polemical Writers to object ill De- 
ſigns to their Adverſaries. This turns their Argument 
into Satire, which inſtead of ſhewing an Error in the 
Underſtanding, tends only to expoſe the Morals of thoſe 
they write againſt. I ſhall not act after this manner 
with reſpect to the Free-thinkers, Virtue, and the 
Happineſs of Society, are the great Ends which all Men 
ought to promote, and ſome of that Sect would be 
thought to have at Heart above the reſt of Mankind. 
But ſuppoſing thoſe who make that Profeſſion to carry 


on a good Deſign in the Simplicity of their Hearts, and 


according to their beſt Knowledge, yet it is much to 
be feared, thoſe well-meaning Souls, while they en dea- 
voured to recommend Virtue, have in reality been ad- 
vancing the Intereſts of Vice, which as I take to pro- 
ceed from their Ignorance of Human Nature, we may 
hope, when they become ſenſible of their Miſtake, they 
will, in conſequence of that beneficent Principle they 
pretend to act upon, reform their Practice for the fu- 
ture. . : 

The Sages whom I have in my Eye ſpeak of Vir- 
tue as the moſt amiable Thing in the World; but at 


the ſame Time that they extol her Beauty, they take 


care to leſſen her Portion. Such innocent Creatures are 
they, and ſo great Strangers to the World, that thay 
think this a likely Methed to increaſe the Number of' 
her Admirers. | „„ | 


Virtue has in herſelf the moſt engaging Charms; | 


and Chriftianity as it places her in the ſtrongeſt Light, 


and adorned with all her native Attractions, ſo it kin- 


dles a new Fire in the Soul, by adding to them the 


unutterable Rewards which attend her Votaries in an 


Eteraal State, Or if there are Men of a Saturnine and 
heavy Complection, who are not eaſily lifted up by 
To OO Hope, 
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Hope, there is the Proſpect of everlaſting Puniſhments 
to agitate their Souls, and frighten them into the Prac · 
tice of Virtue and an Averſion from Vice. 

'Whereas your ſober Free-thinkers tell you, that Vir- 
tue indeed is beautiful, and Vice deformed ; the for- 
mer deſerves your Love, and the latter your Athor- 
rence ; but then, it is ſor their own Sake, or on Ac- .. 
count of the Good and Evil which immediately attend 
them, and are inſeparable from their reſpective Na- 
tures. As for the Immortality of the Soul, or Eter- 
nal Puniſhments and Rewards, thoſe are openly ridi- 
culed, or rendered ſuſpicious by the moſt ſly and laboured 
Artifice. 8 | 

J will not ſay, theſe Men act treacherouſly in the 
Cauſe of Virtue; but will any one deny, that they - 
act fooliſhly, who pretend to advance the Intereſt of 
it by deſtroying or weakening the ſtrongeſt Motives to 
it, which are accommodated to all Capacities, and fit- 
ted to work on all Diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe a- 
lone which can affect only a generous and exalted 
Mind? | | 

Surely they muſt be deſtitute of Paſſion themſelves, 
and unacquainted with the Force it hath on the Minds 
of others, who can imagine that the . mere Beauty of 
Fortitude, Temperance, and Juſtice, is ſufficient to ſuſ- 
tain the Mind of Man in a ſevere Courſe of Self-demal 
againſt all the Temptations of preſent Profit and Sea- 
ſuality. | 5 | 

It is my Opinion the Free-thinkers ſhould be treated 
as a Set of poor ignorant Creatures, that have not 
Senſe to diſcover the Excellency of Rejigion ; it being 
evident thoſe Men are no Witches, nor likely to be 
guilty of any deep Deſign, who proclaim aloud to the 
World, that they have leſs Motives to Honeſty than 
the reſt of their Fellow- Subjects; who have all the In- 
ducements to the Exerciſe of any Virtue which a Free- 
thinker can poſſibly have, and beſides the Expectation of 
never ending Happineſs or Miſery as the Conſequence : 
of their Choice. 

Are not Men actuated by their Paſſions, and are not 
Hope and Fear the moſt powerful of our Paſſions? and 
are there any Objects which can rouſe and awaken 
our 
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our Hopes and Fears, like thoſe Proſpects that warm and 
peretrate the Heart of a Chriſtian, but are not regard - 
ed by a Free thinker? . | | 

It is not only a clear Point, that a Chriſtian breaks 
through ſtronger Engagements whenever he ſarrenders 
himſelf to commit a criminal Action, and is ſtung with 
a ſharper Remorſe after it, than a Free thinker ; but it 
ſhould even ſeem that a Man who believes no future 
State, would act a fooliſh Part in being thoroughly ho- 
net. For what Reaſon is there why ſuch a one ſhould 
poſtpone his own private Intereft or Pleaſure to the do- 
ing his Duty? If a Chriſtian ſoregoes ſome preſent Ad- 
vantage for the Sake of his Conſcience, he acts ac 
countably, becauſe it is with a View of gaining ſome 
greater future Good. But he that, having no ſuch 
View, ſhould yet conſcientiouſly deny himſelf a preſent 
Good in any Incident where he may 1ave Appearances, is 
altogether as flupid as he that would truſt him at ſuch. 
a JunEture. LT: 

It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that Virtue is h-r own Re. 
ward, that a natural Gratification attends good Actions, 
which is alone ſufficient to excite Men to the Perfor- 
mance of them. But although there is nothing more 
lovely than Virtue, and the Practice of it is the ſureſt 
Way to ſolid, natural Happineſs, even in this Life; 
yet Titles, Eſtates, and fantaſt: cal Pleaſures, are more 
ardently ſought after by moſt Men, than the natural 
Gratifications of a rezfonable Mind; and it cannot be 
denied, that Virtue and Innocence are not always the 
readieſt Methods to attain that Sort of Happineſs. Be- 
ſides, the Fumes of Paſſion muſt be allayed, and Rea- 
ſon muſt burn brighter than ordinary, to enable 
Men to ſee and reliſh all the native Beauties and 
Delights of a virtuous Life. And though we ſhould 
grant our £ree-thinkers to be a Set of refined Spirits, 
capable only of being enamoured of Virtue, yet what 
would become of the Bulk of Mankind who have groſs 
Underſtandings, but lively Senſes and ſtrong Paſſions ? 
What a Deluge of Luſt, and Fraud, and Violence 
would in a little Time overflow the whole Nation, if 
theſe wiſe Advocates for Morality were univerſally 
hearkened to? Laſtly, Opportunities do ſometimes offer 
4: TY | od 
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in which a Man may wickedly make his Fortune, of 


W indulge a Pleaſure, without fear of Temporal Damage, 


| either in Reputation, Health or Fortune. In ſuch 
Caſes what Reſtraint do they lie under who have no 
Regards beyond the Grave? the inward Compunctions 
of a wicked, as well as the Joys of an upright Mind, be- 
ing grafted on the Senſe of another State. : 

The Thought, that our Exiſtence terminates with this 
Life, doth naturally check the Soul in any generous Pur- 


ſuit, contract her Views, and fix them on temporary 


and ſelfiſh Ends. It dethrones the Reaſon, extin- 


; guiſhes all Noble and Heroick Sentiments, and ſubjects 


the Mind to the Slavery of every preſent Paſſion. The 


= wiſe Heathens of Antiquity were not ignorant of this ; 
BW hence they endeavoured by Fables and Conjectures, and 
the Glimmerings of Nature, to poſſeſs the Minds of 
Men with the Belief of a future State, which has been 
fince brought to Light by the Goſpel, and is now moſt 
inconſiſtently decryed by a few weak Men, who would 
have us believe that they promote Virtue by turning 
Religion into Ridicule, „ 
GUARDIAN, Vol, I, No. 55. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


NE would think that the larger the Company 
is in which we are engaged, the greater Variety 
of Thoughts and Subjects would be ſtarted in Diſ- 
courſe; but inſtead of this, we find that Converſation 


is never ſo much ſtraitned and confined as in nume 


rous Aſſemblies. When a Multitude meet together 
upon any Subject of Diſcourſe, their Debates are taken 
up chiefly with Forms and general Poſitions ; nay, if 
we come into a more contracted Aſſembly of Men and 
Women, the Telk generally runs upon the Weather, 
Faſhions, News, and the like publick Topicks. In 
Proportion, as Converſation gets into Clubs and Knots 
of Friends, it deſcends into Particulars, and grows 
more free and communicative: But the moſt open, in- 
ſtructive, and unreſerved Diſcourſe, is that which paſſes 
between two Perſons who are familiar and intimate 

c | Friends. 


. 
——— — 


vs .. The BrauTins of 
Friends. On theſe Occaſions, a Man gives a Looſe tg 
every Paſſion and every Thought that is uppermoſt, dif. 
covers his moſt retired Opinions of Perſons and Things, 
tries the Beauty and Strength of his Sentiments, and 
expoſes his whole Soul to the Examination of hi 

Friend. \ 5 
Tully was the firſt who obſerved, that Friendſhip im. 
proves Happineſs and abates Miſery, by the doubling 
of our Joy and dividing of our Grief ; a Thought in 
which be hath been followed by all the Eſſayers upon 
Friendſhip, that have written ſince his Time. Sir 
Francis Bacon has finely deſcribed other Advantages, or, 
as he calls them, Fruits of Friendſhip ; and indeed there 
is no Subject of Morality which has been better handled 
and more exhauſted than this. Among the ſeveral fine 
things which have been ſpoken ef it, I ſhall beg leave 
to quote ſome out of a very ancient Author, whoſe 
Book would be regarded by our Modern Wits as one 
of the moſt ſhining Tracts of Morality that is extant, 
if it appeared under the Name of a Confucius, or of 
any celebrated Grecian Philoſopher: J mean the little 
Apocryphal Treatiſe entituled, The Wiſdom of the San 
of Sirach. How finely has he deſcribed the Art of 
making Friends, by an obliging and affable Behaviour) 
And laid down that Precept which a late excellent 
Author has delivered as his own, That we ſhould 
have many Well-wiſhers, but few Friends.“ Sweet 
Language will multiply Friends; and a fair ſpeaking 
Tongue will increaſe kind Greetings, Be in Peace with 
many, nevertheleſs have but one Counſellor of a thouſand, 
With what Prudence does he caution us in the Choice 
of our Friends? And with what Strokes of Nature ([ 
could almoſt ſay of Humour) has he deſcribed the Beha- 
viour of a treacherous and ſelf intereſted Friend? JF thoy 
ewould/t get a Friend, 28 him firſt, and be not haſty td 
credit him: For ſome Man is a Friend for his caun Occa- 
fron, and will not abide in the Day of thy Trouble. And 
there is a Friend, who being turned io Enmity and Strift, 
ewill diſcover thy Reproach. Again, Some Friend is a 
Companion at the Table, and will not continue in the Day 
of thy Afiition; But in thy Profperity he will be as thy- 
ell, and will be bold over thy Serwanti, If thou be 
22; Brought 
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Eroughi low he will be againſt thee, and hide himſelf from 
% Face. What can be more ſtrong and pointed than 
W the following Verſe ? Separate thyſelf from thine Enemies, 
and take heed of thy Friends, In the next Words he 
particwarizes one of thoſe Fruits of Friendſhip which is 
deſcribed at length by the two famous Authors above- 
W mentioned, and falls into a general Elogium of Friend- 
WT hip, which is very juſt as well as very ſublime. 4 
abfall Friend is a flrong Defence; and he that hath 
Lund ſuch a one, hath found a Treaſure. Nothing doth 


l 2 counterwail a faithful Friend, and his Excellency is unva- 
able. A faithful Friend is the Medicine of Life ; and 
ey that fear the Lord ſhall find bim. Whoſo frareth the 
d = Lord ball direct his Friend/viþ aright; for as he is, fo hall 
., Neighbour (that is his Friend) be 44% I do not re- 
member to have met with any Saying that has pleaſed 
eme more than that of a Friend's being the Medicine of 
© WS Life, to expreſs the Efficacy of Friendſhip in healing the 
„ Pains and Anguiſh which naturally cleave to our Ex- 
f iſtence in this World; and am wonderfully pleaſed with 
© WY the Turn in the laſt Sentence, That a virtuous Man 
mall as a Blefling meet with a Friend who is as virtuous 
f as himſelf. There is another Saying in the ſame An- 
} thor, which would have been very much admired in an 
0 Heathen Writer; For /ake not an old Friend, for the news 
d bs not comparable to him: A new Friend is as new Wine; 
toben it is old thou bali drink it with Phaſure. With 
7 WS what Strergth of Alluſtion, and Force of Thought, has 
h he deſcribed the Breaches and Violations of Friendſhip ? 
. M poſo caſteth a Stone at the Birds frayeth them away; 
e and he that upbraideth his Friend, breaketh Frienaſbip. 
7% thou drawweſt a Sword at a Friend yet deſpair not, 
. for there may be a returning to Favour: If thou haſt opered 
4 thy Mouth againſt thy Friend fear not, for there may be & 
0 Reconcilation ; except for Upbraiding, or Pride, or diſelgſing 
. Secrets, or a treac heraus Wound; for, for theje things 
4 every Friend vill depart, We may obſerve in this and 
2 ſeveral other Precepts in this Author, thoſe little familiar 
a Inſtances and Illuſtrations which are ſo much admired in 
9 the moral Writings of Horace and Epictelus. There are 
& very beautitul Inſtances of this Nature in the following 
- Falſages, which are likewiſe written upon the ſame Sub- 
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je: I hoſo diſcovereth Secrets, beth his Credit, and hall i 
wever find a Friend to his Mind. Lowe thy Friend, and le 
faithful unto him; but if thou bewrayeft his Secrets, fol 
uo more after him: For as a Man hath deſtroyed his Enenjy, 
fo haſt thou lei the Love of thy Friend; as one that ttteth 
a Bird go out of his Hand, ſo haſt thou let thy Friend go, 
and ſhall not get him again: Follow after him no more, fir 
be is too far off; he is as a Roe eſcaped out of the Snart, 
As for a Wound it may be bound up, and after reviling 
there may be Reconciliation ; but he that bewrayeth Secret, 
3s without Hope. 9 | | 
Among the ſeveral Qualifications of a good Friend, 
this wiſe Man has very juſtly fingled out Conſtancy and 
Faithfulneſs as the principal: To theſe, others have Ml 
added Virtue, Knowledge, Diſcretion, Equality in Age 
and Fortune, and as Cicero calls it, Morum Comitas, a 
Pleaſantneſs of Temper, If I were to give my Opinion 
upon ſuch an exhauſted Subject, I ſhould join to theſe 
other Qualifications a certain Æquability or Evenneſs of 
Behaviour. A Man often contracts a Friendſhip with 
one whom perhaps he does not find out till after a Year's 
Converſation; when on a ſudden ſome latent ill Humour 
breaks out upon him, which he never diſcovered or ſuſ- 
pected at his firſt entering into an Intimacy with him. 
There are ſeveral Perſons who in ſome certain Periods 
of their Lives are inexpreſſibly agreeable, and in others 
as odious and deteſtable. Martial has given us a very 
pretty Picture of one of this Species in the following 
Epigram ; 7 | | 


| Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem, | 
Nec tecum peſſum vivere, nec /ine te. Epig. 47. I. 12. 


In all thy Humours, whether grave or mellow, 
'Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant Fellow ; 
Haſt ſo much Wit, and Mirth, and Spleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee, 


Tt is very unlucky for a Man to be entangled in a 
Friend hip with one, who by theſe Changes and Vieiſſi- 
tudes of Humour is ſometimes amiable and ſometimes 
©cious; And as moſt Men are at ſome Times in an ad- 

| 333 mirable 
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mirable Frame and Diſpoſition of Mind, it ſhould be 
one of the greateſt Taſks of Wiſdom to keep ourſelves 
well when we are ſo, and never to go out of that which 


is the agreeable Part of our Character. C 
SPECTATOR, Vol. be No. 68. 


T irt-nd the Paper for this Day as a looſe Eſſay upon 
Friendſbip, in which I ſhall throw my Obſervations to- 
gether without any ſet Form, that I may avoid repeat- 
ing what "as been often ſaid on this Subject. 
== Friendſhip 25 a ffrong and habitual Inclination in twa 
Perſens to promote the Good and Happineſs of one another. 
8 Tio? the Pleaſures and Advantages of Friendſhip have 
been largely celebrated by the beſt moral Writers, and 
are conſidered by all as great Ingredients of human 
WW Happineſs, we very rarely meet with the Practice of this 
= Virtue in the World. 
= Every Man is ready to give in a long Catalogue of 
WT thoſe Virtues and good Qualities he expects to find in 
the Perſon of a Friend, but very few of us are careful ta 
Y cultivate them in ourſelves. 

Love and Eſteem are the firſt Principles of Friendſhip, 
which always is imperfect where either of theſe two ia 
wanting. 

As, on the one hand, we are ſoon aſhamed of loving 
a Man whom we cannot eſteem ; ſo, on the other, tho? 
ve are truly ſenſible of a Man's Abilities, we can never 
W riſe ourſelves to the Warmths of Friendſhip, without 
Han affectionate Good-will towards his Perſon. 
= Friendſhip immediately baniſhes Envy under all its 
W Di\zuiſes. A Man who can once doubt whether he 
ſhould rejoice in his Friend's being happier than himſelf, 
735 depend upon it that he is an utter Stranger to this 

irtue. 

There is ſomething in Friendſhip ſo very great and 
noble, that in thoſe fictitious Stories which are invented 
to the Honour of any particular Perſon, the Authors 
have thought it as neceſſary to make their Hero 2 
Friend as a Lover. Achilles has his Patroclus, and - 
mas his Achates. In the firſt of theſe Inſtances we may 
oblerve, for the Reputation of the Subject I am treating 
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of, that Greece was almoſt ruin'd by the Hero's Loye; 
but was preſerved by his Friendſhip. | 

The Character of Achates ſuggeſts to us an Obſerva. 
tion we may often make on the Intimacies of great 
Men, who frequently chooſe their Companions rather 
for the Qualities of the Heart than thoſe of the Head, 
and prefer Fidelity in an eaſy inoffenſive complying 


"Temper to thoſe Endowments which make a much 


greater Figure among Mankind, I do not remember 
that Achates, who is repreſented as the firſt Favourite, 
eicher gives his Advice, or ſtrikes a Blow thro” the 
whole Hneid. | | 

A Friendſhip, which makes the leaſt Noiſe, is very 
often moſt uſe ful; for which Reaſon I ſhould prefer a 
prudent Friend to a zealous one. 
 Aiticus, one of the beſt Men of ancient Rome, was 2 
very remarkable Inſtance of what I am here ſpeaking, 
'T his extraordinary Perſon, amidit the Civil Wars of his 
Country, when he ſaw the Deſigns of all Parties equally 
tended to the Subverſion of Liberty, by conſtantly pre- 
ſervirg the Eſteem and Affection of both the Competi- 
tois, {ound Means to ſerve his Friends on either ſide: 
and while he ſent Money to young Marius, whoſe Fa- 
ther was declared an Enemy of the Commonwealth, he 
was himſelf one of Sylla's chief Favourites, and always 
near that General. | | | 

During the War between C'z/ar and Pompey, be ſtill 
maintained the ſame Conduct. After the Death of 
Cz/ar, he ſent Money to Brutus in his Troubles, and 
and did a thouſand good Offices to Antony's Wife and 
Friends when that Party ſeemed ruined. Laſtly, even 
in that bloody War between Antony and Aug uſtus, Aiti- 
cus fill kept his Place in both their Friendſhips; irſo- 
much that the firſt, ſays Cornelius Nepos, whenever he 
was abſent from Rome in any part of the Empire, writ 
punctually to him what he was doing, what he read, 
and whither he intended to go; and the latter gave him 
conſtantly an exact Account of all his Affairs. 

A Likeneſs of Inclinations in every Particular is io 
far trom being requiſite to form a Benevolence in two 
Mirds tc wards each other, as it is generally imagined, 
that I believe we ſhall find ſome of the firmeſt roo 
| pe 
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| ſhips to have been contracted between Perſons of diffe- 
rent Humours ; the Mind beiog often pleaſed with thoſe 


perfections whicn are new to it, and which it does not 
find among its own Accompiiſhments. Beſides that a 
Man in ſome meaſure ſupplies nis own Defects, and 
fancies himſelf at ſecond-aind poſſeſſed of thoſe good 
Qualities and Endowments, which are in the Poſſeſſion 
of him who in the Eye of the World is looked on as bis 
other ſelf. 1 : LE 
The moſt difficult Province in Friendſhip is the let- 
ting a Man fee his Faults and Errors, which ſhould, if 
poſſible, be ſo contrived, that he may perceive our Ad- 
vice is given him not ſo much to pleaſe ourſelves as for 
his own Advantage. The Reproaches therefore of a 
Friend ſhould always be ſtrictly juſt, and not too fre- 


quent, 


The violent Deſire of pleaſing in the Perſon reproved, 
may otherwiſe change into a Deſpair of doing it, while 


he finds himſelf cenſur'd for Faults he is not conſcious 


of, A Mind that is ſoftened and humanized by Friend- 
ſhip, cannot bear frequent Reproaches ; either it muſt 
quite ſink under the Oppreſſion, or abate conſiderably of 
the Value and Eſteem it had for him who beſtows them. 

The proper Buſineſs of Friendſhip is to inſpire Life 
and Courage ; and a Soul, thus ſupported, outdoes itſelf; 
whereas if it be unexpectedly deprived of theſe Succours, 


it droops and Janguiſhes. 


We are in ſome meaſure more inexcuſable if we vio- 
late aur Duties to a Friend, than to a Relation; ſince 
the former ariſe from a voluntary Choice, the latter 
from a Neceſſity to which we could not give our own 
Conſent. | EY f 
As it has been ſaid on one fide, that a Man ovght 
not to break with a faulty Friend, that he may not ex- 
poſe the Weakneſs of his Choice; it will doubtleſs hold 
much ſtronger, with reſpect to a worthy one, that he 
may never be upbraided for having loſt ſo valuable a 
Treaſure which was once in his poſſeſſion. X 

SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 386. 
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6 Deſire of knowing future Events, is one of 
| the ſtrongeſt Inclinations in the Mind of Man, 
Indeed an Ability of foreſeeing probable Accidents is 
what, in the Language of Men, 1s called Wiſdom ard 
Prudence: But, not ſatisfied with the Light that Reaſon 
holds out, Mankind hath endeavoured to penetrate more 
compendiouſly into Futurity. Mag'ck, Oracles, Omens, 
lucky Hours, and the various Arts of Superſtition owe 
their Rife to this powerſul Cauſe. As this Principle is 
founded in Self-Love, every Man is fure to be ſolicitous 
in the firſt Place about his own Fortune, the Courſe of 
bis Life, ard the Time and Manner of his Death. 

If we conſider that we are free Agents, we ſhall diſ- 
cover the Abſurdity of fuch Enquiries. One of our 
Actions, which we might have performed or neglected, 
is the Cauſe of another that ſucceeds it, and ſo the 


whole Chain of Life is link'd together. Pain, Poverty, 


or Infamy, are the natural Product of vicious and im- 
prodent Acts; as the contrary Bleflings are of good 
ones; ſo that we cannot ſuppoſe our Lot to be deter- 
mined without Impiety. A great Enhancement of 
Pleaſure ariſes from its being unexpected; and Pain is 
doubled by beirg foreſeen. Upon all theſe, and ſeveral 
other Accounts, we ought to reſt ſatisſied in this Portion 
beſtowed on us; to adore the Hand that hath fitted 
every Thing to our Nature, and hath not more diſplay'd 
his Goodneſs in our Knowledge than in our Ignorance. 
It is not unworthy our Obſervation, that ſuperſtitious 
Erquiries into future Events prevail more er leſs, in 
Proportion to the Improvement of Liberal Arts and uſe- 
ful Knowledge in the ſeveral Parts of the World. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that magical Incantations remain 1n 
Tapland; in the more remote Parts of Scotland they have 


their Secend-Sight, and ſeveral of our own Countrymen 
Have ſeen abundance of Fairies. In Ala this Credulity 


is ſtrong; and the greateſt Part of refined Learning there 
conſiſts in the Knowledge of Amulcts, Taliſmans, occult 
Numbers, and the like. 

| ö | When 


When I was at Grand Cairo, I fell into the Acquain- 
tance of a good. natured Muſſelman, who promiſed me 
many god Offices, which he deſiged to do me when he 
became the Prime Miniſter, which was a Fortune be- 
ſtowed on his Imagination by a Doctor very deep in the 
curious Sciences. At hi repeated Solicitations I went 


um I had his Promiſe, but was d fired to wait in a 
dark Apartment till he had run thro” the preparatory 
Ceremonies, Having a ſtrong Propenſity, even then, 
to Dreaming, I took a Nap upon the Sofa where I was 
placed, and had the followirg Viſion, the P rticulars 
whereof I picked up the other Day among my Papers. 
I found myſelf in an unboumded Plain, where me- 
thought the whole World, in ſeveral Habits and with 
different Tongues, was aſſembled. The Moultitude 
glided ſwiftly along, and I found in myſelf a ſtrong In- 
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fingl-d out ſome of the moſt ſp'endid Figures. Several 


the Throng, and trampled over the Bodies of thoſe they 
W threw down ; till to my great Surpriſe I ſound thut the 
great Pace they went only haftened them to a Scaffold or 
Ja Bowſtring. Many beautiful Damſels on the other 
Side moved forward with great Gaiety ; ſome danced 
till they fell all along; and others painted their Faces 
WT till they loſt their Noſes. A Tribe of Creatures with 
Wy buſy Looks falling into a Fit of Laughter at the Miſ- 
WT fortunes of the unhappy Ladies, I turn'd my Eves upon 
them. They were each of them filling his Pockets with 


| Horror, pined away before my Face with Famine and 
Diſcontent. | | 
This Proſpect of human Miſery ſtruck me dumb for 
ſome Minutes. Then it was that, to diſburden my Mind, 
I took Pen and Ink, and did every Thing that hath ſince 
happen'd under my Office of SyEcTaTorR. While I 
Vas employing myſelf for the Good of Mankind, I was 
ſurpriz d to meet with very unſuitable Returns from m 
Fellow. Creatures. Never was poor Author fo beſet 
vüh Pamphleteers, who ſometimes marched directly 
By - againſt 
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to learn my Deſtiny of this wonderful Sage. For a ſmall 


clination to mingle in the Train. My Eyes quickly 


in rich Caftans and glittering Turbans buſtled through : | 


Cold and Jewels, and when there was no Room left 
tor more, theſe Wretches looking round with Fear and 
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againſt me, but often ſhot at me from ſtrong Bulwarks, 
or roſe up ſuddenly in Ambuſh. They were of all 
Characters and Cap cities, ſome with Enſigns of Dig. 
nity, and others in Liveries; but what moſt ſurpriz'd 
me, was to ſee two or three in black Gowns among my 
Enemies. It was ro ſmall Trouble to me, ſometimes 
to have a Man come up to me with an angry Face, 
and reproach me for having lampooned him, when [ 
had never ſeen or heard of him in my Life, With 
the Ladies it was otherwiſe ; Many became my Enemies 
for not being particularly pointed out; as there were 
others who reſented the Satire which they imagined I 
had directed againſt them. My great Comfort was in 
the Company of half a Dozen Friends, who, I found 
fince, were the Club which I have fo often mentioned 
in. my Papers. I laughed often at Sir Roger in my 
Sleep, and was the more diverted with Vill Honey- 
comb's Gallantries, (when he afterwards became ac- 
quainted) becauſe J had foreſeen his Marriage with a 
Farmer's Daughter. The Regret which aroſe in my 
Mind upon the Death of my Companions, my Anxieties 
for the Publick, and the many Calamities {ill fleeting 
before my Eyes, made me repent my Curiofity when 
the Magician entered the Room, and awakened me, by 
telling me (when it was too late) that he was juſt go- 
ing to begin. | f 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 604. 


Ta Compaſſion to thoſe gloomy Mortals, who by their 
Unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling thoſe Im- 
preſſions of Joy and Hope, which the Celebration of 
the late glorious Feſtival naturally leaves on the Mind 
of a Chriſtian, I ſhall in this Paper endeavour to evince 
that there are Grounds to expect a future State, without 
ſuppoſing in the Reader any Faith at all, not even the 
Belief of a Deity. Let the moſt ſtedfaſt Unbeliever 
open his Eyes, and take a Survey of the ſenſible World, 
and then ſay if there be not a Connexion, and Adjuſt- 
ment, ard exact and conſtant Order diſcoverable in all 
the Parts of it. Whatever be the Cauſe, the thing it- 
ſelf is evident to all our Faculties. Look into the 
Animal Syſtem, the Paſſions, Senſes, and locomotive 
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powers; is not the like Contrivance and Propriety ob- 
ſervable in theſe two? Are they not fitted to certain Ends, 
and are they not by Nature directed to prop: r Objects. 

Is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt Bodies ſhould, by 
a Management ſuperior to the Wit of Man, be diſpoſed 
in the moſt excellent manner agreeable to their reſpec- 
tive Natures ; and yet the Spirits or Souls of Men be 
neglected, or managed by ſuch Rules as fall ſhort of 
Man's Underſtanding ? Shall every other Paſſion be 
rightly placed by Nature, and ſhall that Appetite of 
Immortality, natural to all Mankind, be alone miſplaced, 
or deſigned to be fruſtrated ? Shall the induſtrious Ap- 
plication of the inferior Animal Powers in the meaneſt 
Vocations be anſwered by the Ends we propoſe, and 
ſhall not the generous Efforts of a virtuous Mind be re- 
warded ? In a word, Shall the Corporeal World be all 
Order and Harmony, the intellectual Diſcord and Con- 
fuſion? He who is Bigot enough to believe theſe things, 
mult bid adieu to that natural Rule, of Rea/oning from 
Analogy ; muſt run counter to that Maxim of common 
Senſe, That Men oug/t to form their F udgments of things 
unexperienced from what they have experienced. 

If any thing, looks like a Recompence of cala mitous 
Virtue on this ſide the Grave, it is either an Aſſurance 
that thereby we obtain the Favour and Protection of 
Heaven, and ſhall, whatever befals us in this, in ano» 
ther Life meet with a juſt Return; or elſe that Applauſe 
and Reputation, which is thought to attend virtuous: 
Actions. The former of theſe, our Free-thinkers, out 
of their ſingular Wiſdom and Benevolence to Mankind, 
endeavour: to eraſe from the Minds of Men. The latter 
can never be juſtly diſtributed in this Life, where ſo 
many ill actions are reputable, and ſo many good Ac- 
tions diſeſteemed or miſinterpreted ; where ſubtle Hy- 
pocriſy is placed in the moſt engaging Light, and mo- 
deſt Virtue lies concealed ;- where the Heart and the 
Soul are hid from the Eyes of Men, and the Eyes of 
Men are dimmed and vitiated. Plato's Senſe in rela- 
tion to this Point is contained in his Gorgias, where he 
introduces Socrazes ſpeaking: after this manner. | 
It was in the Reign of Saturn provided by a Law; 
which the Gods have ſince continued down to! this 
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time, That they who had lived virtuouſly and piouſſy 
upon Earth, ſhould after Death enjoy a Life full of 
Happineſs, in certain Iſlands appointed for the Habi- 
tation of the Pleſſed: But tbat ſuch as had lived 
wickedly ſhou'd go into the Receptacle of Damned 
Souls, named 7 ar/arus, there to ſoffer the Puniſh- 
ments they deferved. But in all the Reign of Sa- 
turn, ard in the Beginning of the Reign of Jove, 
living |udges were appointed, by whom esch Perſon 
was ju ged in bis Life-time in the ſame Day on 
which be was to die. The Conſequence of which 
was, that they often paſſed wrong Judgments, Pluto, 
therefore, who preſided in Tartarus, and the Cuar- 
dians of the Bleſſed Iſlands, finding that on the other 
Side many unfit Perſons were ſent to their reſpective 
Dominions, complained to Jove, who promiſed. to 
redrefs the Evil. e added, the Reaſon of theſe un- 
juſt Proceedings are that Men are judged in the Body. 
Hence many conceal the Blemiſhes and Imperfecti- 
ons of their Minds by Beauty, Birth and Riches ; not 
to mention, that at the time of Trial there are crowds 
of Witneſſes to atteſt their having lived well. Theſe 
things miflead the Judges, who being themſelves alſo 
of the number of the Living, are ſurrounded each 
with his own Body, as with a Veil thrown over his 
Mind. For the future, therefore, it is my Intention 
that Men do not come on their 'Trial till after 
Death, when they ſhall appear before the Judge, diſ- 
robed of al their Corporeal Ornaments. The Judge 
himſelf too ſhall be a pwe unveiled Spirit, beholding. 
the very Soul, the naked Soul of the Party before 
him. With this View J have already conſtituted' 
my Sons, Minos and Rhadamanthus, Judges, who are: 
Natives of Aſia; ard Aacus, a Native of Europe. 
Theſe, after Death, ſhall hold their Court in a cer- 
tain Meadow, from which there are two Roads, lead- 
ing the one to Tartarus, the other to the Ifſlands of 
* the Bleſſed. | 
From this, as from numherleſs other Paſſages cf his 
Writings, may be ſeen Plato's Opinion of a future. 
State. A thing therefore in regard to us fo comforta-- 


ble, in itlf ſo juſt and excellent, a thing ſo agreeable 
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| to the Analogy of Nature, and ſo univerſally credited 

by all Orders and Ranks of Men, of all Nations and 

Ages, what is it that ſhould move a few Men to re- 
ject? Surely there muſt be ſomething of Prejudice in 
the caſe, I appeal to the ſecret Thoughts of a Free- 

Thinker, if he does not argue within himſelf after this 
Manner : The Senſes and Faculties I erjoy at preſent 

are viſibly deſigned to repair, or preſerve the Body from 

the Injuries it is liable to in its preſent Circamſtances; 

But in an Eternal State, where no D-cays are to be re- 

paired, no outward Injuries to be fenced againſt, where 

there are no Fleſh and Bones, Nerves, or Blood-Veſſels, 

there will certainly be none of the Senſes ; and that 

there ſhould be a State of Life without the Serfes is in- 

conceivable. | „ 

But as this Manner of Reaſoning proceeds from a 
Poverty of Imagination, and Narrowneſs of Soul in 
thoſe that uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe 
Defects, and open their Views, by laying before them 
a Caſe which, being naturally poſhbie, may perhaps 
reconcile them to the belief of what is ſupernaturally 
revealed, | 

Let us ſuppoſe a Perſon blind and deaf from his 
Birth, who being grown to Man's Eftate, is by the Dead 
Palſy, or fome other Cauſe, deprived of his Feeling, 
Taſting, and Smelling, and at the ſame time has the 
Impediment of his Hearing removed, and the Film 
taken from his Eyes, What the five Senſes are to us, 
that the Touch, Taſte and Smell were to him. And 
any other ways of Perception of a more refined and 
extenſive Nature were to him. as inconceivable, as to us 
thoſe are which will one Dy be adapted to perceive . 
thoſe things which Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the Heart of Man to con- 
ceive. And it would be juſt as reaſonable in him to 
conclude, that the Loſs of thoſe three Senſes cou'd not 
poſſibly be ſucceeded by any new Inlets of Perception; 
as in a Modern Free-thinker to imagine there can be no 
State of Life and Perception without the Senſes be 


Perſon's Eyes, at their firſt opening, to be ſtruck with a. 
great Variety of the moſt gay and pleaſing Objects, 
= | and 
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enjoys at preſent, Let us further ſuppoſe the ſame Pp 
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and his Ears with a melodious Concert of Vocal and In- 
ſtrumental Muſick : Behold him amazed, raviſhed, tran- 
ſported ; and you have fome diſtant Reprefentation, 
ſome faint and glimmering Idea of the ecſtatic State of 
the Soul in that Article in which ſhe emerges from 
this Sepulchre of Fleſh into Life and Immortality. 
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GAMING. 


8 R, 185 
As ſoon as you have ſet up your Unicorn, there 
x is no Queſtion but the Ladies will make him 


* pufh very ſuriouſly at the Men; for which Reaſon 
* I think it is good to be before-hand with them, 
and make the Lion roar aloud at Female Irregulari- 
ties. Among theſe, I wonder how their gaming 
© has ſo long eſcaped your Notice. You who con- 
* verſe with the ſober Family of the Lizards, are 
perhaps a Stanger to theſe Viragos; but what would 
you ſay, ſhould you ſee the Sparkler ſhaking her El- 
© bow for a whole Night together, and thumping the 
* Table with a Dice- Box? Or how would you like to 
* hear the good Widow-Lady herſelf returning to 
* her Houſes at Midnight, and alarming the whole 
Street with a moſt enormous Rap, after having ſat up 
E till that Time at Crimp or Ombre? Sir, I am the Hus- 
* band of one of theſe Female Gameliers, and a great 
© Loſer by it both in my Reſt and my Pocket. As my 
Wife reads your Papers, one upon this Subject might 
be of Uſe both to her, and 


Your humble Servant, 


T ſhould ill deferve the Name of Guardian, did L 
not caution all my fair Wards againſt a Practice which, 
when it runs to Exceſs, is the moſt ſhameful, but one, 
that the Female World can fall into. The ill Con- 
fequences of it are more than can be contained in tis 
Paper. However, that I may proceed in Made 2 


— 
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ſhall conſider them, firſt, as they relate to the Mind. 
Secondly, as they relate to the Ba. 
Could we look into the Mind of a Female Game- 
ſter, we ſhould fee it fall of nothing but Trumps 
and Mattadores Her Slumbers are haunted with 
Kings, Queens, and Knaves. The Day lies heavy 
upon her 'till the Play-Seafon returns, when for half a 
dozen Hours together all her Faculties are employed in 
Shufling, Cutting, Dealing, and Sorting out a Pack of 
Cards, and no Ideas to be diſcovered in a Soul which 
calls itſelf rational, excepting little ſquare Figures of 
painted and ſpotted Paper, Was the Underſtanding, 
that Divine Part in our Compoſition, given for ſuch a 
Uſe? Is it thus that we improve the greateſt Talent 
Human Nature is endowed with? What would a ſu- 
perior Being think, were he ſhewn this intellectual Fa- 
culty in a Female Gameſter, and at the ſame time told 
that it was by this ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from Brutes,. 
and allied to Angels ? 5 

When our Women thus fill their Imagination with 
Pips and Counters, I cannot wonder at the Story I have 
lately heard of a new - born Child that was marked with 
the Five of Clubs. | 

Their Paſſions ſuffer no leſs by this Practice than 
their Underſtandings and Imaginations. What Hope 
and Fear, Joy and Anger, Sorrow and Diſcontent break 
out all at once in a fair Aſſembly upon fo noble an 
Occaſion as that of turning up a Card? Who can con- 
ſider without a ſecret Indignation that all thoſe Af- 
fections of the Mind which ſhould be conſecrated to- 
their Children, Husbands, and Parents, are thus vilely 
proſtituted and thrown away upon a Hand at Loo & 
For my own part, I cannot but be grieved when I ſee 
a fine Woman fretting and bleeding inwardly from 
ſuch trivial Motives :: When I behold the Face of an: 
7 agitated. and diſcompoſed by the Heart of a 
Fury. | | 
Our Minds are of ſuch a Make that they naturally 
give themſelves up to every Diverſion which they are 
much accuſtomed to, and we always find that Play, 
when followed with Aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole Wo- 
man. She quickly grows uneaſy in her own 
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takes but little Pleaſure in all the domeſtic innocent 
Endearments of Life, and grows more fond of Pan 
than of her Husband. My Friend Theoþhraflus, the 


beſt of Husbands and of Fathers, has often complained: 


to me, with Tears in his Eyes, of the late Hours he 
is forced to keep if he wou'd enjoy his Wife's Conver- 
ſation. When ſhe returns to me with Joy in her Face, 
it does not ariſe, ſays he, from the Sight of her Hus- 
bard, but from the good Luck fhe has had at Cards. 
On the contrary, ſiys he, if ſhe has been a Loſer I 
am doubly a Sufferer by it. She comes Home out of 
Humour, is argry with every Body, diſpleaſed with all 
I can do or ſay, and in Reality for no other Reaſon 
but becauſe ſhe has been throwing away my Eſtate, 
What charming Bedfellows and Companions for Life 
are Men likely to meet with that chooſe their Wives 
out of ſuch Women of Vogue and Faihion ? What a 
Race of Worthies, what Patriots, what Heroes muſt we 
Expect from Mothers of this Make ? 

come in the next Place to conſider the ill Conſe- 
quences which Gaming has on the Bodies of our Fe- 
male Adventurers. It is ſo ordered that almoſt every 
Thing which corrupts the Soul decays the Body. The 
Beauties of the Face and Mind are generally deſtroyed 
by the ſame Means, This Conſideration ſhould have 
a particular Weight with the Female World, who were 
de ſigned to pleaſe the Eye and attract the Regards of 
the other half of the Species. Now there is nothing 
that wears out a fine Face like the Vigils of the Card- 


Table, and thoſe cutti:'g Paſſions which naturally at- 


tend them. Hollow Eyes, h-goard Looks, and pale 
Complexions, are the natural Indications of a Female 
;Gameſter. Her Morning Sleeps are not able to repair 
her Midnight Watchings. I have known a Woman 


| © Jn ſhort, I never knew a thorough-paced Female Game- 


/Carried off half dead from Biſſette, and have many a 
Ame grieved to ſee a Perſon of Quality gliding by 
nit in her Chair at Two o' Clock in the Morn:ng, and 
looking like a Spectre amidſt a Glare of Flambeaux. 
ſter hold her Beauty two Winiers togetaer. Fe 
But there is ſtill another Caſe in which the Body is 
more endangered than in the former. All * 
* | : my 
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muſt be paid in Specie, or by an Equivalent, The 
Man that plays beyond his Income pawns his Eſtate 3 
the Woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to Mortgage 
when her Pin-money is gone: The Husband has his 
Lands to diſpoſe of, the Wife her Perſon. Now when 
the Female Body is once Dipp'd, if the Creditor be 
very importunate, I leave my Reader to conſider the 
Conſequences. | 7 
GuarDIan, Vol. II. No. 120. 


GENTLEMAN. 


A Genfleman has writ to me out of the Country a 

very civil Letter, and ſaid Things which I ſup- 
preis with great Violence to my Vanity, There are 
many Terms in my Narratives which he complains 
want explaining ; and has therefore defired, that, for 
the Benefit of my Country Readers, I would let him 


know what I mean by a Gentleman, a Pretty Fella, a 


Toaſt, a Cegquet, a Critick, a Wit, and other Appells- 
tions of thoſe now in the gayer World who are in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of theſe ſeveral Characters; together with an 
Account of thoſe who unfortunately pretend to them. 
I ſhall begin with him we uſually call a Gent/eman, or 
Man of Converſation. EI | 

It is generally thought, That Warmth of Imagina- 
tion, quick Reliſh of Pleaſure, and a Manner of be- 


coming it, are the moſt eſſential Qualities fer form- 
ing this Sort of Man. But any one that is much in 
Company will obſerve, That the Height of good 
| Breeding is fhewn rather in never giving Offence; than 


in doing obliging Things. . Thus he that never ſhocks 


you, though he is ſeldom entertaining, is more likely 


to keep your Favour, than he who often entertains, 
and ſometimes diſpleaſes you. The moſt neceſſary Ta- 
lent therefore in a Man of Converſation, which we or- 
dinarily intend by a fine Gentleman, is a good Judg- 


ment. He that has this Perſection, is Maſter of his 


Companion, without letting him ſee it; and has the 
lame Advantage over Men of any other Qualifications 
5 | whatſoever, 
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whatſoever, as one that can ſee would have over 3 
blind Man of ten Times his Strength. 5 

This is what makes Sophronins the Darling of all 
who converſe with him, and the moſt powerful with 
his Acquaintance of any Man in Town, By the Light 
of this Faculty he acts with great Eaſe and Freedom 
among the Men of Pleafure, and acquits himſelf with 
Skill and Diſpatch among the Men of Buſineſs, All 
which he performs with ſuch Succeſs, that, with as 
much Diſcretion in Liſe as any Man ever had, he nei- 
ther is, nor appears cunning. Bat if be does a good Office, 
as he ever does it with Readineſs and Alacrity, ſo 
be denies what he does not care to engage in, in a 
Manner that convinces you, that you ought not to 
have asked it. His Judgment is ſo good and unerrirg, 
ard accompanied with ſo chearful a Spirit, that his 
Converſation is a continual Feaſt, at which he helps 
ſome, and is helped by others, in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Equality of Society is perfectly kept up, and every 
Man obliges as much as he is obliged : For it is the 
greateſt and juſteſt Skill in a Man of ſuperior Under- 
ſtandirg, to know how to be on a Level with his 
Companions. 'This ſweet Diſpoſition runs through all 
the Actions of Sophronius, and makes his Company de- 
fired by Women, without being envied by Men. So- 
phronius would be as juſt as he is, if there were no 
Law, and would be as diſcreet as he is, if there were 
no ſuch Thing as Calumny. _ 

In Imitation of this agreeable Being, is made that 
Animal we call a Pretty Fellow ; who being juſt able 
to find out, what makes Sophronius acceptable, is a na- 
tural Behaviour, in order to the ſame Reputation, 
makes his own an artificial One. Fack Dimple is his 
perfect Mimick whereby he is of Courſe the moſt un- 
ike him of all Men living. Sophronius juſt now paſſed 
into the ipner Room directly forward : Zack comes as 
faſt after as he can for the right and left Looking-Glaſs, 
in which he h:d but juſt approved himſelf by a Nod 
at each, and marched on. He will meditate within 
for half an Hour till he thinks he is not careleſs enough 
in his Air, and come back to the Mirror to recollect 
his Forgettulneſs, TArTEBR, Vol. I. ** 21. 
: Po op. 
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Go p. | 
CIMONIDES being afk'd by Dionyſus the Ty: 


rant what God was, deſired a Day's time to con- 
ſider of it before he made his Reply. When the Day 
was expired, he deſired two Days; and afterwards, in- 
ſtead of returning his Anſwer, demanded ſtill double 
time to conſider of it. This great Poet and Philofopher, 
the more he contemplated the Nature of the Deity, 
found that he waded but the more out of his Depth; 
and that he loft himſelf in the Thought, inſtead of find- 
ing an End of it. | | 8 

Tf we conſider the Idea which wiſe Men, by the Light 
of Reaſon, have framed of the Divine Being, it amounts 
to this; That he has in him all the Perfection of Spiri - 
tual Nature; and ſinee we have no Notion of any kind 
of ſpiritual Perfections but what we diſcover in our own 
Souls, we join Infinitude to each kind of theſe Perfections, 
and what is a Faculty in an human Soul becomes an 
Attribute in God. We exiſt in Place and Time, the 
Livine Being fills the Immenſity of Space with his Pre- 
ſence, and inhabits Eternity. We are poſſeſſed of a little 
Power and a little Knowledge, the Divine Being is Al- 
mighty and Omniſcient. In ſhort, by adding Infinity to 
any kind of Perfection we enjoy, and by joining all theſe 
d fferent kinds of Perfections in one Being, we form our 
Idea of the great Sovereign of Nature. 

Though every one who thinks muſt have made this 
Obſervation, T-ſhall produce Mr. LZ2c4#e's Authority to 
the ſame purpoſe, out of his Eſfay on Human Under- 
ſtanding. * If we examine the Lea we have of the in- 
comprehenſible Supreme Being, we ſhall find, that we 

come by it the ſame way; and that the complex deas 
* we have both of God and ſzparate Spirits, are made 
* up of the ſimple Ideas we receive from Neffection, 2. g. 
* having from what we experiment in ourſelves, got the 
* [teas of Exiſtence and Duration, of Knowledge and 
* Power, of Pleaſure and Happineſs, and of ſeveral other 
* Quilities and Powers, which it is better to have than 
to be without; when we would ſrame an Jaea my 
| mo 
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every one of theſe with our /Z:@ of Infinity; and fo 
putting them together, make our Complex Idea of God. 
It is not impoſſible that there may be many kinds of 
ſpiritual Perfection, beſides thoſe which are lodged in an 
human Soul; but it is impoſſible that we ſhould have 
Ideas of any kinds of Perfection, except thoſe of which 
we have ſome ſmall Rays and ſhort imperſect Strokes in 
ourſelves, It would be therefore a very high Pre ſump- 
tion to determine whether th2 Supreme Being has not 
many more Attributes than thoſe which enter into our 
Conceptions of him. This is certain, that if there be 
any kind of Spiritual Perfection which is not marked 
out in an human Soul, it belongs in its Fulneſs to the 
Divine Nature. | 
Several eminent Philoſophers have imagined that'the 
Soul, in her ſeparate State, may have new Faculties 
ſpringing up in her, which ſhe is not capable of exert- 
ing during her preſent Union with the Body; and whe- 
ther theſe Faculties may not correſpond with other At- 
tributes in the Divine Nature, and open to us hereafter 


new Matter of Wonder and Adoration, we are altogether 


igaorant. This, as I have ſaid before, we ought to ac- 
quieſce in, that the Sovereign Being, the great Author 
of Nature, has in him all poſſible Perfection, as well in 


Kind as in Degree; to ſpeak according to our Methods 
of conceiving. I ſhall only add under this Head, that 


when we have raiſed our Notion of this infinite Being 
as high as it is poſſible for the Mind of Man to po, it 
will fall infinitely ſhort of what he really is. There is no 
End of his Greatneſs : The moſt exalted Creature he has 
made, is only capable of adoring it, none but himſelf 
can comprehend it. | . 
The Advice of the Son of Sirach is very juſt and ſub- 


lime in this Light. By his Word all things confot. We' 


may [peak much, and yet come ſhort : Wherefore in ſum, 
he is all, How ſhall we be able to magnify him? For he 


is great above all his Works. The Lord is terrible and 


Very great; and marvellus in his Powwer. When you 
gor iy the Lord, exalt him as much as you can; for even 
yet will he far exceed. And when you exalt him, put 
farth all Jour firength, and be not weary 3 for you can 
+. | - : = never 
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newer go far enough. Who hath ſeen him, that he might 
tell us? And who can magnify bim as he is? There are 


yet hid greater things than theſe be, for we have ſeen 


but a few of his Works. 


[ have here only conſidered the Supreme Be ing by the 
Light of Reaſon and Philoſophy. If we would ſee him 


ja all the Wonders of his Mercy we muſt have recourſe 


to Revelation, which repreſents him to us, not only as 


infinitely Great and Glorious, but as infinitely Good 
and Juſt in his Diſpenſations towards Man. But as this 


is a Theory which fulls under every one's Confideration, 


tho? indeed it can never be ſufficiently conſidered, I ſhall 
here only take notice of that habitual Worthip and Ve- 
neration which we ought to pay to this Almighty Be- 
ing. We ſhould often refreſh our Minds with the 


Thought of him, and annihilate ourſelves before him, 


in the Contemplation of our own Wotthleſneſs, and of 
his tranſcendent Excellency and Perfection. This would 
imprint in our Minds ſuch a conſtant and uninterrapted 


Awe and Veneration as that which I am here recom- 


mending, and which is in reality a kind of inceſſant 


Prayer, and reaſonable Humiliation of the Soul before 
him who made it. | = = 

This would effectually kill in us all the little Seeds 
of Pride, Vanity, and Self-conceit, which are apt to 
ſhoot up in the Minds of ſuch whoſe Thoughts turn 
more on thoſe comparative Advantages which they en- 


joy over ſome of their Fellow- Creatures, than on that 


infinite Diſtance which is placed between them and the 
Supreme Model of all Perfection- It would likewiſe 
quicken our Deſires and Endeavours of unitipg ourſelves 
to him by all the Acts of Religion and Virtue. 


Such an habitual Homage to the Supreme Being 


would, in a particular manner, baniſh from among us 
that prevailing Impiety of uſing his Name on the moſt 
trivial Occaſions, | 8 55 


I fiad the following paſſage in an excellent Sermon, 


preached at the Funeral of a Gentleman who was an Ho- 
nour to his Country, and a more diligent as well as ſuc- 
c:{:ful Inquirer into the Works of Nature, than any other 
Nation has- ever produced: He had the proſoundeſt 
* Veneration for the great God of Heaven and 1 

1 8 | | that 
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* that I have ever obſerved in any Perſon. The very 


Name of God was never mentioned by him without a 


Pauſe, and a viſible Stop in his Diſcourſe; in which, 
Done that knew him moſt particularly above twenty 
4 Years, has told me, that he was ſo exact, that he does 
not remember to have obſerved him once to fail in it. 


Every one knows the Veneration which was paid by 


the Jeu to a Name ſo great, wonderful, and holy. 


They would not let it enter even into their religious 


Diſcourſes. What can we then think of thoſe who 


make uſe of ſo tremendous a Name in the ordinary Ex- 


Preſſions of their Arger, Mirth, and moſt impertinent 


Pa ſſtons? Of thoſe who admit it into the moſt familiar 


Queſtions and Aﬀertions, ludicrous Phraſes and Works 
of Humour? not to mention thoſe who violate it by 
ſolemn Perjuries? It would be an Aﬀront to Reaſon to 


endeavour to ſet forth the Horror and Prophaneneſs of 


ſuch a Practice. The very mention of it expoſes it ſuffici- 
ently ro thoſe in whom the Light of Nature, not to 
y Religion, is not utterly extinguiſhed, O 
SPECTATOR, Vol, VII. No. 531. 
SIR, | 
In your Paper of Friday the qth Inſtant, you had Oc- 
caſion to confider the Ubiquity of the Godhead, and at 
the ſame time, to ſhew, that as he is preſent to every 
thing, he cannot but be attentive to every thing, and 
Privy to all the Modes and Parts of its Exiſtence ; or, 
in other Words, that his Omniſcience and Omnipreſence 
are coexiſtent, and run together through the whole In- 
Hnitude of Space. This Conſideration might furniſh 
us with many Incentives to Devotion, and Motives to 
Morality ; but as this Subject has been handled by ſeve- 
ral excellent Writers, I ſhall conſider it in a Light 
wherein I have not ſeen it placed by others. 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the Condition of an intel- 
lectual Being who is thus preſent with his Maker, but 


at the ſame time receives no extraordinary Benefit or 


Advantage from this his Preſence ! | 
Secondly, How deplorable is the Condition of an in- 

tellectual Being, who feels no other Effects from this his 

Preſence but ſuch as proceed from Divine Wrath and 

Indignation ! Ty 

N Third, 
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Thirdly, How happy is the Condition of that intel- 
lectual Being. who is ſenſible of his Maker's Preſence 


from the ſecret Effects of his Mercy and Loving-kind- 


neſs! | | 

Firft, How diſconſolate is the Condition of an intel- 
lectual Being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, but 
at the ſame time receives no extraordinary Benefit or 
Advantage from this his Preſence! Every Particle of 
Matter is actuated by this Almighty Being which paſles 
through it, The Heavens and the Earth, the Stars and 
Planets, move and gravitate by Virtue of this great Prin- 
ciple within them. All the dead Parts of Nature are 
invigorated by the Preſence of their Creator, and made 
capable of exerting their reſpective Qualities. The ſe- 
veral Inſtincts, in the brute Creation, do likewiſe operate 
and work towards the ſeveral Ends which are agreeable 
to them, by this divine Energy. Man only, wao does 
not co-operate with his holy Spirit, and is unattentive te 
his Preſence, receives none of thoſe Advantages from it, 
which are perfective of his Nature, and neceſſary to his 
Well being. The Divinity is with him, and in him, 


and every where about him, but of no Advantage to 


him. It is the ſame thing to a Man without Religion 

as if there were no God in the World. It is indee 

impoſſible for an infinite Being to remove himſelf from 
any of his Creatures; but tho* he cannot withdraw his 
Eſſence from us, which would argue an Imperfection in 
him, he can withdraw from us all the Joys and Conſola- 
tions of it. His Preſence may perhaps be neceſſary to 
ſupport us in our Exiſtence ; but he may leave this our 
Exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to its Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery. For, in this Senſe, he may caſt us away from his 
Preſence, and take his holy Spirit from us. This fingle 


Conſideration one would think ſufficient to make us 


open our Hearts to all thoſe Infuſions of Joy and Glad- 
neſs which are ſo near at hand, and ready to be poured 
in upon us; eſpecially when we conſider, Secondly, The 
deplorable Condition of an intellectual Being who feels 
no other Effects from his Maker's Preſence, but ſuch as 
proceed from Divine Wrath and Indignation ! 
We may aflure ourſelves, that the great Author of 
Nature will not always be as one, who is indifferent to 
| | | any 
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any of his Creatures. Thoſe who will not feel him in 
his Love, will be ſure at length to feel him in his Dif. 
pleaſure. And how dreadful is the Condition of that 
Creature, who is only ſenſible of the Being of his Creator 
by what be ſuffers from him! He is as eſſentially preſent 
in Hell as in Heaven; but the Inhabitants of thoſe ac- 
curſed Places behold bim only in his Wrath, and ſhrink 
within the Flames to conceal themſelves from him. It 
is not in the Power of Imagination to conceive the fear. 
ful Effects of Omnipotence incenſed. 
But I ſhall only conſider the Wretchedneſs of an in. 
tellectual Being, who, in this Life, lies under the Dif. 
leaſure of him, that at all Times and in all Places is 
intimately united with him. He is able to diſquiet the 
Soul, and vex it in all its Faculties. He can hinder any 
of the greateſt Comforts of Life from refreſhing us, and 
give an Edge to every one of its ſlighteſt Calamities, 


Who then can bear the Thought of being an Out-cafi 


from his Preſence, that 1s, from the Comforts of it, or 
of feeling it only in its Terrors? How pathetick is that 
Expoſtulation of Job, when, for the Trial of his Pas 
tierice, he was mace to look upon himſelf in this de- 
plorab'e Condition! Why haft thou ſet me as a Mark 


againſt thee, fo that I am become a Burden to myſelf? But 


Thirdly, how happy is the Condition of that intellectual 
Being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's Preſence from the 
ſecret Effects of his Mercy and Loving-kindneſs ! 

The Bleſſed in Heaven behold him Face to Face, that 
is, are as ſenſible of his Preſence as we are of the Pre- 
ſence of any Perſon whom we look upon with our Eyes. 
There 1s doubtleſs a Faculty in Spirits, by which they 
apprehend one another, as our Senſes do material Ob- 


jects; and there is no Queſtion but our Souls, when they 


are diſembodied, or placed in glorified Bodies, will by 
this Faculty, in whatever Part of Space they reſide, be 
always /en/ib/e of the Divine Preſence. We, who have 
this Veil of Fleſh ſtanding between us and the World of 
Spirits, muſt be content to know that the Spirit of God 
is preſent with us, by the Effects which he produceth in 


us. Our outward Senſes are too groſs to apprehend 
him; we may however taſte and ſee how gracious he is, 


by his Influence upon our Minds, by thoſe virtuous 
| | Fo Thoughts 
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Thoughts which he awakens in us, by thoſe ſecret Com- 
forts and Refreſhments which he conveys into our Souls, 
and by thoſe raviſhing Joys and inward Satisfactions 


which are perpetually ſpringing up, and diffuling them- 


2 | ſelves among all the Thoughts of good Men, He is 
BY lodged in our very Eſſence, and is a Soul within the 
Soul to irradiate its Underſtanding, rectify its Will, 


WT purify its Paſſions, and enliven all the Powers of Man. 


9 How happy therefore is an intellectual Being, who, by 
Prayer and Meditation, by Virtue and good Works, 


opens this Communication between God and his own 


Soul! Though the whole Creat ion frowns upon him, 
and all Nature looks black about him, he has his Light 
W and Support within him, that are able to cheer his 


EF Mind, and bear him up in the midſt of all thoſe Hor- 


& rors which encompaſs him. He knows that his Helper 
is at hand, and is always nearer to him than any thing 
elſe can be, which is capable of annoying.or terrifying 

him. In the midſt of Calumny or Contempt, he at- 


tends to that Being who whiſpers better things within 
his Soul, and whom he looks upon as his Defender, his 
Glory, and the Lifter-up of his Head. In his deepeſt 

= $0litude and Retirements he knows that he is in Com- 


pany with the greateſt of Beings; and perceives within 
E himſclf ſuch real Senſations of his Preſence, as are more 
| delightful than any thing that can be met with in the 
E Converſation of his Creatures. Even in the Hour of 
Death, he conſiders the Pains of his Diſſolution to be 
nothing elſe but the breaking down of that Partition, 
which ſtands betwixt his Soul, and the Sight of that Be- 
ing, who is always preſent with him, and is about to 
manifeſt itſelf to him in Fulneſs of Joy. SY 
If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of our 
Maker's Preſence, from the ſecret Effects of his Mercy 
and Goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch a Watch over all our 
1noughts, that, in the Language of the Scripture, his 
Soul may have Pleaſure in us. We muſt take care not 
to grieve his holy Spirit, and endeavour to make the 
Meditations of our Hearts always acceptable in his Sight, 
tat he may delight thus to reſide and dwell in us. The 


| very remarkable Paſſage among his Epiſtles 3 Sacer 
Vo L. 11. F ef 


ight of Nature could direct Seneca to this Doctrine, in 
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ineft in nobis Spiritus bonorum malorumque cuſtos, & obſer. 
vator, & quemadmodum nos illum tructamus, ita & ill 
nos. There is a holy Spirit reſiding in us, who watches 
end obſerves both good and evil Men, and will treat 
us after the ſame Manner that we treat him.“ But [ 
ſhall c-nclude this Diſcourſe with thoſe more emphatical 
Words in Divine Revelation, /F a Man hue me, he will 
keep my Words; and my Father will laue him, and aut 
ill come unto him, and mate our abode with him. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 571, 


J had this Morning a very valuable and kind Preſent 
ſent me, of a tranſl-ted Work of a moſt excellent Fo- 
reign Writer, who makes a very conſiderable Figure in 
the Learned and Chriſtian World. It is entitled, 4 
Demonſtration of the Exiſtence, Wiſdom and Omnipotence 
of Gea, drawn from the Knowledge of Nature, particu- 
lari'y of Man, and fitted to the meaneſt Capacity, by the 
Archbiſhop -of Cambray, Author of Telemachus, and 
J'ranflated from the French by the ſame Hand that 
Eng lijped that excellent Piece. This great Author, in 
the Writings which he his before produced, has mant 
felted an Heart full of virtuous Sentiments, great Bene- 
volence to Mankind, as well as a ſincere and fervert 
Piety towards his Creator, His Talents and Parts are 
a very great Gocd to the World, and it is a pleafirg 
Thing to behold the polite Arts ſubſervient to Religion, 
and recommerdirg it from its natural Beauty. Look: 
11g over the Letters of my Correſpondents, I find ore 
which celebrates this Treatiſe, and recommends it to m/ 
Readers, 1 | 
To the GUARDIAN. 

S IR, EY | 

I think TI have ſomewhere read, in the Writings of 
ore whom TI take to be a Friend of yours, a Say 
ing which ſtruck me very much, and as I remem. 

ber it was to this Purpoſe: The Exiftence of a God 
* us fo far from being a Thing that wants to be prov- 

* ed, that I think it is the only Thing of ewhich wwe art 

certain. This is a ſprightly and juſt Expreſhon ; 

* kowever, I dare ſay, you will not be diſpleaſed that 


I put you in Mind of ſaying ſomething on the De— 
| 4 | 1 « mon- 
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© monſtration of the Biſhop of Cambray. A Man of 
his Talents views all Things in a Light different 
from that in which ordinary Men ſee them, and the 
devout Diſpoſition of his Soul turns all thoſe Talents, 
to the Improvement of the Pleaſures of a good Life. 
His Stile clothes Philoſophy in a Dreſs almoſt Poe- 
tick, and his Readers enjoy in full Perfection the Ad- 
vantage, while they are reading him, of being what 
he is. The pleaſing Repreſentation of the Animal 
Powers in the beginning of his Work, and his Con- 
ſideration of the Nature of Man with the Addition 
of Reaſon, in the ſubſequent D:ſcourſe, impreſſes up- 
on the Mind a ſtrong Satisfaction in itſelf, and Gra- 
titude towards Him who beſtowed that Superiority 
over the Brute World. Theſe Thoughts had ſuch 
an Effect upon the Author himſelf, that he has end- 
ed his Diſcourſe with a Prayer. This Adoration has 
a Sublimity in it, befitting his Character, and the 
Emotions of his Heart flow from Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge. I thought it would be proper for a Satarday's 
Paper, and have tranſlated it, to make you a Pre- 


ed to do, confined myſelf to an exact Verhon from 
the Original, but have endeavoured to ſuppreſs the 
Spirit of it, by taking the Liberty to render his 
Thoughts in ſuch a way as I ſhould have uttered them 
if they had been my own, It has been obſerved, that 


of their Souls, but certainly their private Devotions 


they ſhould not be as curious and entertaining. 
* If vou inſert this Prayer, I know not but I may 
ſend you, for another Occaſion, one uſed by a very 


Errors of a very wild Life, and I believe you will 
think 1s written with an uncommon Spirit. 'The 
Perſon whom I mean was an excellent Writer, and 
the Publication of this Prayer of his may be, perhaps, 
ſome kind of Antidote againſt the Infection in his 
other Writings, But this Supplication of the Biſhop 
has in it a more happy and untroubled Spirit; it is 
* (it that is not ſaying * too fond) che re 

2 * 
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ſent of it. I have not, as the Tranſlator was oblig- 


the private Letters of great Men are the beſt Pictures 


would be ſtill more inſtructive, and I know not Why 


great Wit of the laſt Age, which has Allufions to the 
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© of an Angel concerned for thoſe who had fallen, but 
© himſelf till in the State of Glory and Innocence. The 
Book ends with an Act of Devotion, to this Effect: 
O my God, if the greater Number of Mankind 
do not diſcover Thee in that glorious Show of Na. 
ture which thou haſt placed before our Eyes, it is 
not becauſe Thou art far from every one of us; 
Thou art preſent to us more than any Object which 
we touch with our Hands; but our Senſes, and 
the Paſſions which they produce in us, turn our At. 
tention from Thee. Thy Light ſhines in the midſt 
of Darkneſs, but the Darkneſs comprehends it not, 
Thou, O Lord, doſt every where diſplay thyſelf. 
Thou ſhineſt in all thy Works, but art not regarded 
by heedleſs and unthinking Man. The whole Creation 
talks aloud of Thee, and echos with the Repetitions 
of thy Holy Name. But ſuch is our Inſenſibility, 
that we are deaf to the great and univerſa} Voice of 
Nature. Thou art every where about us, and withs 
in us; but we wander from ourſelves, become Stran- 
gers to our own Souls, and do not apprehend thy 
Preſence, O thou who art the eternal Fountain of 
Light and Beauty, who art the Ancient of Days, 
without Beginning and without End; O Thou, who 
art the Life of all that truly live, thoſe can ne- 
ver fail to find Thee, who ſeek for Thee within them- 
ſelves. But alas, the very Gifts which Thou beſtoweſt 
upon us,, do ſo employ our Thoughts, that they hinder 
us from perceiving the Hand which conveys them to us, 
Welive by Thee, and yet we live without thinking on 
Thee, but O Lord, what is Life in the Ignorance of 
Thee? A dead unactive Piece of Matter, a Flower that 
withers, a River that glides away, a Palace that 
haſtens to its Ruin, a Picture made up of fading Co- 
jours, a Maſs of ſhining Ore, ſtrike our Imagina- 
tions, and make us ſenſible of their Exiſtence. We 
regard then as Objects capable of giving us Pleaſure, 
not conſi1-i'ng that thou conveyeſt through them all 
the Pleaſure which we imagine they give us. Such 
vain empty Obj-Rs that are only the Shadows of 
Being, are proportioned to our low and groveling 


Thoughts. That Beauty which Thou haſt poured out 
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on thy Creation, is as a Veil which hides thee from 
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our Eyes. As Thou art a Being too pure and exalted 
to paſs through our Senſes, Thou art not regarded by 
Men, who have debaſed their Nature, and have made 
themſelves like the Beaſts that periſh. So infatuated 
are they, that, notwithſtanding they know what is 
Wiſdom and Virtue, which have neither Sound, nor 
Colour, nor Smell, nor Tafte, nor Figure, nor any 
other ſenſible Quality, they can doubt of thy Exiſtence, 

becauſe thou art not apprehended by the groſſer Or- 
gans of Senſe, Wretches that we are! we conſider 
Shadows as Realities, and Truth as a Phantom. That 
which is Nothing is All to us, and that which is All 
appears to vs Nothing. What do we fee in all Nature 
but Thee, O my God! Thov, ard only Thou, ap- 
peareſt in every thing. When I conſider Thee, O 
Lord, I am ſwallowed up and loſt in Contemplation of 
Thee. Every thing befides Thee, even my own Ex- 
iſtence, vaniſhes and diſappears in the Contemplation 
of Thee, I am loſt to myſelf, and fall into nothing, 
when I think on Thee, The Man who does not ſee 
Thee, has beheld nothing; he who does not taſte Thee, 
has a Reliſh of nothing, His Being is vain, and his 
Life but a Dream. Set up Thyſelf, O Lord, ſet up 
Thyſelf that we may behold Thee. As Wax con- 


ſumes before the Fire, and as the Smoke is driven 


away, ſo let Thine Enemies vaniſh out of thy Preſence. 
How unhappy is that Soul who, without the Senſe of 


I has no God, no Hope, 10 Comfort to ſupport 
him? but how happy the Man who ſearches, fighs - 


and thirſts after Thee! But he only is fully happy on 
whom Thou lifteſt up the Light of thy Countenance, 
whoſe Tears Thou haſt wiped away, and who enjoys 
in Thy Loving-kindneſs the Completion of all his 
Defires. How long, how long, O Lord, ſhall I wait 
for that Day, when I ſhall poſſeſs, in thy Preſence, 


Fulneſs of Joy and Pleaſures for evermore? O my 


God, in this pleaſing Hope, my Bones rejoyce and cry 
out, Who is like unto Thee! My Heart melts away, 
and my Soul faints within me, when I look up to 


* Thee who art the God of my Life, and my Portion 
to all Eternity, GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 69. 
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I will make ro Apology for preferring this Letter, 
and the Extract following, to any thing elſe which I 
could poſſibly inſert, | | 


N, Cambridge, May 31, 
© You having been pleaſed to take notice of what you We 
conceived excellent in ſome of our Eng/; Divines, I 
have here preſumed to ſend a Specimen, which, if ! 
am not miſtaken, may, for Acuteneſs of Judgment, 
Ornament of Speech, and true Sublime, compare with 
any of the choiceſt Writings of the Ancient Fathers 
or Doctors of the Church, who lived neareſt to the 
A poſtles Times. The Subject is no lefs than that of 
God himſelf; and the Deſign, beſides doing ſome 
Honour to our own Nation, is to ſnew, by a freſh Ex- 
ample, to what a Height and Strength of Thought a 
Perſon, who appears not to be by Nature endued with 
the quickeſt Parts, may arrive through a ſincere and 
Ready Practice of the Chriſtian Religion, I mean, as 
tzught and adminiſtred in the Church of Ergland: 
W hich will, at the ſame time, prove that the Force 
of Spiritual Aſſiſtance is not at all abated by 8 of 
Iime, or the Iniquity of Mankind; but that if Men 
were not wanting to themſelves, and (as our excellent 
Author ſpeaks) could but be perſuaded to conform to 
our Church's Rules, they might ſtill live as the primi- 
tive Chriſtians. did, and come ſhort cf none of thoſe 
eminent Saints for Virtue and Holineſs, The Author 
from whom this Collection is made, is Biſhop Bewe- 
ridge, Vol. 2. Serm. J. Philotheus, 
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Tn treating upon that Paſſage in the Book of Exodus, 
where Maoſes being ordered to lead the Children of. Ijrael 
. out of Eg jet, he aſked God what Name he ſhould men- 
tion Him by to that People, in order to diſpoſe them to 
obey Him ; and GOD anſwered, 7 Am that 1 Am; and 
bade him tell them, 1 Am hath ſent me unto you : 'The 
admirable Author thus diſcourſes; © GOD havirg been 
© pleaſed to reveal himſelf to us under this Name or 
Title, I Am that J Am, He thereby ſuggeſts to us, 
that he would not have us apprehend of Him, as 0 

_ © any particular or limited Being, but as a Being in gene 
| | 143 
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ral, or the Being of all Beings ; who giveth Being to, 
and therefore exerciſeth Authority over all things in 
the World. He did not anſwer Moſes, I am the Great, 
the Living, the True, the Everlaſting God; he did not 
ſay, I am the Almighty Creator, Preſerver and Gover- 
ror of the whole World; but I Am that I Am: Inti- 
mating, that if Mieses defired ſuch a Name of God as 
might fully deſcribe his Nature as in itſelf, that is a 
thing impoſſible, there being no Words to be found in 
any Language, whereby to expreſs the Glory of an 


"infinite Being, eſpecially ſo as that finite Creatures 


ſhould be able fully to conceive it. Yet, however, in 
theſe Words He is pleaſed to acquaint us what kind of 
Thoughts he would have us entertain of him: Inſo- 
much, that could we but rightly apprehend what is 


couch'd under and intended by them, we ſhould doubt- 


leſs have as high and true Conceptions of God as it is 
poſſible for Creatures to have.—— The Anſwer given 


ſuggeſts farther to us theſe following Notions of the 
moſt High God. © Firſt, that he is one Being, exiſting 


, 


from, nor depending upon any other 
Expreſſion implies, that as GOD is only One, fo that 
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in and of himſe/f: His Unity is implied in that he faith 
I; his Exiftence in that he ſaith, / Am; his Exiftence 


in and of Himfelf, in that he ſiith, I Am that 1 Am, 


that is, Iam in and of myſelf, not receiving any thing 
'The ſame 


He is a moſt pure and ſimple Being; for here, we ſee, 
He admits nothing into the Manifeſtation of Himſelf 
but pure Eſſence, ſaying, I Am that I Am, that is, Be- 


ing it/elf, without any. Mixture, or Compoſition. And 
therefore we muſt not conceive of GOD, as made up 


of ſeveral Parts, or Faculties, or Ingredients, but only 
as One, who ig that He is, and whatſoever 7s in Him 


is Himſelf: And although we read of ſeveral Properties 


attributed to him in Scripture, as Wiſdom, Goodneſs, 
Juſtice, &c. we muſt not apprehend them to be ſeveral 
Powers, Habits or Qualities, as they are in us; for as 
they are in GOD, they are neither diſtinguiſhed fro.n 
one another, nor from his Nature or Eſſence, in whom 
they are ſaid to be. In whom, I ſay, they are ſaid to 
be: For to ſpeak properly, they are not in Him, but 
are his very Eſſence, or Nature itſelf ; which acting 
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* ſeverally upon ſeveral Objects, ſeems to us to act from 
* ſeveral Properties or Perfections in Him ; whereas all 
* the Difference is only in our different Apprehenſions 
of the ſame thing. GOD in himſelf is a 2 ſample 
and pure Act, and therefore cannot have any thing in 


* Him but what is that 2 /imple and pure Act uſelf; 


* which ſeeing it bringeth upon every Creature what it 
deſerves, we conceive of it as of ſeveral Divine Per. 
fections in the ſame Almighty Being. Whereas GOD, 
* whoſe Underſtanding is infinite as Himſelf, doth nat 
* apprehend himſelf under the diſtin Notions of ;/: 
* dm, or Goodneſs, or Fuſiice, or the like, but only as 
* Fehowah ; And therefore, in this place, he doth not 
* fay, I am Wiſe, or Fuſt, or God, but fimply, I An 
* that 1 Am. 5 | 
Having thus offered at ſomething towards the Ex- 
plication of the firſt of theſe Myſterious Sayings in the 
Anſwer GOD made to Meo/es, when he deſigned to en- 


courage him to lead his People out of Egypt, he proceeds 


© 


to conſider the other, whereby GOD calls himſelf ab- 
ſolutely 7 AM. Concerning which he takes notice, 
That though 7 AM be commonly a Verb of the firſt 
* Perſon, yet it is here uſed as a Noun Subſtantive, or 
proper Name, and is the Nominative Caſe to another 
* Verb of the third Perſon in theſe Words, J Am hath 
* ſent me unto you. A ſtrange Expreſhon ! But when 
* GOD ſpeaks of himſelf, He cannot be confined to 
Grammar Rules, being infinitely above and beyond 
the reach of all Languages in the World. And there- 
fore it is no Wonder that when he would reveal Him- 


to another, and expreſſeth Himſelf in a way peculiar 


_* ſelf, He goes out of our common way of ſpeaking one 
* to Himſelf, and ſuch as is ſuitable and proper to his 


on Nature and Glory. | 

Hence therefore, as when He ſpeaks of Himſelf and 
© his cwn eternal Efjence, He faith, I Am that I Am; 
* ſo when he ſpeaks of Himſe i, with Reference to his 

Creatures, and eſpecially to his People, He ſaith, 1 

An. He doth not ſay 1 am their Light, their Life, 
their Guide, their Strength, or Tower, but only J Am: 
© He ſets as it were his Hand to a Blank, that his Peo- 
ple may write under it what they pleaſe that is 75 
| | | | | * for 
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* am Strength. Are they poor? I am Riches. Are they 
* in Trouble? I am Comfort. Are they fick? J am Health. 
Are they dying? I am Life. Have they nothing? 1 am 
all Things. I am Wiſdom and Power, Jam Fuſtice 
and Mercy, I am Grace and Goodneſs, I am Ghory, 
* Beauty, Holineſs, Eminency, Supereminency, Perfection, 
* All-ſufficiency, Eternity, Jehovah, I Am. Whatſorver is 
* ſuitable to their Nature, or convenient for them in their 
* ſeveral Conditions, that I Am: Whatſoever is amiable 
« in" itſelf, or defireable unto them, that I Am: Whatjo- 
© ever is pure and holy, whatſoever is great or pleaſant, 
© avhatſoever is good or needful to make Men happy, that I 


K «a 


a 


Am. So that, in ſhort, GOD here repreſents himſelf 


* unto us as an Univerſal Good, and leaves us to make 
the Application of it to ourſelves, according to our 
ſeveral Wants, Capacities and Deſires, by ſaying only 


in general, I Am. 


e 


ſolid Joy and Comfort, more real Delight and Satis- 
faction of Mind, in one ſingle Thought of GOD, 
* rightly formed, than all the Riches, and Honours, and 
* Pleaſures of this World, put them all together, are 
* able to afford - Let us then call in for all our 
* ſcattered Thoughts from all things here below, and 
* raiſe them up, and unite them all to the moſt High 
* COD; apprehending Him under the Idea, Image, or 
* Likeneſs of any thing elſe, but as infinitely greater, 
and higher, and better than all Things; as One exiſt- 
ing in and of Himſelf, and giving Eſſence and Exiſtence: 
* to all things in the World beſides Himſelf ; as One ſo 
* Pure and Simple that there is nothing in Him but Him- 
* ſelf, but Egence and Being itſelf; as One fo Infinite 
and Omnipotent, that whereſoever any thing elſe is in 
* the whole World,. there He is, and beyond the World, 


where nothing elſe is, there all things are, becauſe He 


is there; as One ſo Wife, ſo Knowing, fo Omniſcient, 
* that He at this very Moment, and always, ſees what 
* 21] the Angels are doing in Heaven; what all the 
* Fowls are doing in the Air; what all the Fiſhes are 
doing in the Waters; what all the Devils are doing 
in Hell; what all the Men and Beaſts, and the very 


* for them. As if He ſhould ſiy, Are they weak? 7 


Again, Pag. 27. he thus diſcourſes ; AThere is more 
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Inſects, are doing upon Earth; as One ſo Porwerful 


* and Omnipotent, that He can do whatſoever he wil, 
only by Will: g it ſhould be done; as One ſo Great, 
ſo Good, ſo Gloricus, fo Immutable, ſo Tranſcendent, ſo 
I finite, fo Incomprehenſible, fo Eternal, what ſhall I lay ? 
ſo Fehovab, tlat the more we think of Him, the 
more we admire Him, the more we adore Him, the 
more we love him, the more we may, and ought; our 
higheſt Conceptions of Him being as much beneath 
Him, as our greateſt Services come ſhort of what we 
owe Him. ed 
Seeing therefore we cannot think of God fo highly 
as He 1s, let us think of Him as bighly as we can: 
And f r that end let us get above ourſelves, and aboye 
the World, ard raiſe up our Thoughts higher, and 
higher, «nd higher ſtill, and when we have got them 
up as high as poſſibly we can, let us apprehend @ Being 
infinitely h'gher than the higheſt of them; and then 
finding ourſelves at a loſs, amazed, confounded at ſuch 
an irfinite height of infinite Perſections, let us fall 
down in humble and hearty Deſires to be freed from 
thoſe dark Priſons wherein we are now iknmured, that 
we may take our Flight into Eternity, and there (thro' 
the Merits of our ever-bleſſed Saviour) ſee this infinite 
Being Face to Face, and enjoy Him for ever.“ 
GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 74 
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GOOD-HU M OUR. 


Man advanced in Years that thinks fit to look 

back upon his former Life, and calls that only 

Life which was paſſed with Satisfaction and Enjoyment, 
excluding all Parts which were not plezſant to him, wil 
find himſelf very young, if not in his Infancy. Sickneſs, 
IIl- humour, and Idleneſs, will have robbed him of a 
reat Share of that Space we ordinarily call our. Life. It 
3s therefore the Duty of every Man that would be true 
to himſelf, to obtain, if poſſible, a Diſpoſition to be 
pleaſed, and place himſelf in a conſtant Aptitude for the 
Satisfactions of his Being. Inſtead of this, you hardly 
ſce a Man who is not uneaſy in Proportion to his Ad- 


vancement in the Arts of Life. An affected Dee 
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the common Improvement we meet with in thoſe Who 
retend to be refined above others: They do not aim at 
true Pleaſure themſelves, but turn their Thoughts upon 
obſerving the falſe Pleaſures of other Men. Such People 
are Valetudinarians in Society, and they ſhould no more 
come into Company than a ſick Man ſhould come into 
the Air: If a Man is too weak to bear what is a Re- 
freſhment to Men in Health, he muſt ſtil] keep his 
Chamber. When any one in Sir RocER's Company 
complains he is out of Order, he immediately calls for 
ſome Poſſet-drink for him; for which reaſon that ſort of 
People who are ever bewailing their Conſtitution in other 
Places are the chearfulleſt imaginable when he is preſent. 
It is a wonderful thing that ſo many, and they not 
reckoned abſurd, ſhall entertain thoſe with whom they 
converſe by giving them the Hiftory of their Pains and 
Aches; and imagine ſuch Narrations their Quota of the 
Converſation, This is of all other the meanett Help to 
Pifcourſe, and a Man muſt not think at all, or think 
himſelf very inſignificant, when he finds an Account of 
his Head-ach anſwer'd by another aſking what News in 
tae laſt Mail? Mutual Good- humour is a Dreſs we ought 
to appear in wherever we meet, and we ſhould make no 
mention of what concerns ourſelves, without it be of 
Matters wherein our Friends ought to rejoyce : But in- 
deed there are Crowds of People who put themſelves in 
no Method of pleaſing themſelves or others ; ſuch are 
thoſe whom we uſually call indolent Perſons. Indolence 
is, methinks, an intermediate State between Pleaſure and 
Pain, and very much unbecoming any Part of our Life 
after we are out of the Nurſe's Arms. Such an Aver- 
ſion to Labour creates a conſtant Wearineſs, and one 
would think ſhould make Exiſtence itſelf a Burden. 
'The indolent Man deſcends from the Dignity of his 
Nature, and makes that Being which was Rational 
merely Vegetative: His Life conſiſts only in the mere 
Ircreaſe and Decay of a Body, which, with Relation to 

the reſt of the World, might as well have been unin- 
formed, as the Habitation of a reaſonable Mind. | 
Of this kind is the Life of that extraordioary Couple 
Harry Terſett and his Lady. Harry was in the Days of 
his Celibacy one of thoſe pert Creatures who have much 
6 Vivaci= 
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Vivac'ty and little Underſtanding ; Mrs. Rebecca Duieh. 


H, wiom he married, had all that the Fire of Youth 
and a |;ve'ly Manir cov d do towards making an agree. 
able Woman. Tlefe two People of ſeeming Merit fell 
Into each others Arms; and Paſſion being ſated, and no 


Reaſon or Geoc!- Senſe in either to ſucceed it, their Life 


is now -t a ſtand; their Meals are inſipid, and their 
Time tedicus; their Fortune has placed them above 


Care, and their Loſs of Taſte reduced them below Di- 


verſion. When we talk of theſe as Inſtances of Inex- 
iſtence, we do not mean, that in order to live it is ne- 


ceſſary we ſhould always be in jovial Crews, or crowned 


with Chaplets of Roſes, as the merry Fellows among 
the Ancients are deſcribed ; but it is intended by confi. 
dering theſe Contraries to Pleaſure, Indolence, and too 
much Delicacy, to ſhew that it is Prudence to preſerve a 
Diſpoſition in ourſelves to receive a certain Delight in 
all we hear and ſee. | | 
This portable Quality of Good-humour ſeaſons all 
the Parts and Occurrences we meet with, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that there are no Moments loſt ; but they all paſs 
with ſo much Satisfaction, that the heavieſt of Loads 
{when it is a Load) that of Time, is never felt by us, 
Farilas has this Quality to the higheſt Perfection, and 
communicates it wherever he appears: The Sad, the 
Merry, the Severe, the Melancholy, ſhew a new Chear- 
fulneſs when he comes amongſt them. At the ſame time 
no one can repeat any thing that Fari/as has ever ſaid 
that deſerves Repetition; but the Man has that innate 


Goodneſs of Temper, that he is welcome to every Body, 


becauſe every Man thinks he is ſo to him. He does not 
ſeem to contribute any thing to the Mirth of the Com- 
pany ; and yet upon Reflexion you find it all happened 
by his being there. I thought it was whimſically ſaid 
of a Gentleman, That if Yari/as had Wit, it would be 


. the beſt Wit in the World. It is certain, when a well- 


corrected lively Imagination and Good-breeding are 
added to a ſweet Diſpoſition, they qualify it to be one 
of the greateſt Bleſſir ge, as well as Pleaſures of Life. 
Men would come into Company with ten times the 
Pleaſure they do, if they were ſure of hearing nothing 


Which ſhould ſhock them, as well as expected what 


would 
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would pleaſe them. When we know every Perſon that- 
is ſpoken of is repreſented by one who has no III- will, 
and every thing that is mentioned deſcribed by one that 
is apt to ſet it in the beſt Light, the Entertainment 2 
be delicate, becauſe the Cook has nothing brought to 
his Hand but what is the moſt excellent in its Kind: 
Beautiful Pictures are the Entertainments of pure Minds, 
and Deformities of the corrupted. It is a Degree to- 
wards the Life of Angels, when we enjoy Converſation: 
wherein there is nothing preſented but in its Excellence; 
and a Degree towards that of Dæmons, wherein no- 


thing is ſhewn but in its Degeneracy. e 
SpecTaTOR, Vol. I. No. 100 


GOOD NATURE. 


A N is ſubject to innumerable Pains and Sorrows: 
VI by the very Condition of Humanity, and yet, 
as if Nature had not ſown Evils enough in Life, we are- 
continually adding Grief to Grief, and aggravating the 
common Calamity by our cruel Treatment of one an- 
other. Every Man's natural Weight of Afflictions is 
ſtill made more heavy by the Envy, Malice, Treachery, 
or Irjuſtice of his Neighbour, At the ſame time that: 
the Storm beats upon the whole Species, we are falling. 
foul upon one another. : 

Half the Miſery of human Life might be extin- 
guiſned, would Men alleviate the general Curſe they 
lie under, by mutual Offices of Compaſſion, Benevo-- 
lence and Humanity. There is nothing therefore which 
we ought more to encourage in ourſelves and others, 
than that Diſpoſition of Mind which in our Language 

goes under the Title of Good-nature, and which I ſhall 
chooſe for the Subject of this Day's Speculation. 

_ Good-nature is more agreeable. in Converſation than 
Wit, and gives a certain Air to the Countenance which 
is more amiable than Beauty. It ſhows Virtue in the 
faireſt Light, takes off in ſome Meaſure from the De- 
formity of Vice, and makes even Folly and Impertinence 
ſupportable. | : 

There is no Society or Converſation to be kept up in 


the World without Good-nature, or ſomething _ 
m 
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muſt bear its Appearance, and ſupply its Place. For 
this Reaſon Mankind have been forced to invent a kind 
of Artificial Humanity, which is what we expreſs by 
the Word Good- Breeding... For if we examine thoroughly. 
the Idea of what we call ſo, we ſhall find it to be no. 
thing elſe. but an Imitation and Mimickry of Good- 
nature, or, in other Terms, Affability, Complaiſance, 
and Eaſineſs of Temper reduced into an Art. E 
Theſe exterior Shows and Appearances of Humanity 
render a Man wonderfully popular and beloved when 
they are founded upon a real Good-nature; but with. | 
out it are like Hypocriſy in Religion, or a bare Form of 
Holineſs, which, when it is diſcovered, makes a Man 
more deteſtable than profeſſed Impiety. | 
Good-nature is generally born with us: Health, Pro- 
ſperity and kind Treatment from the World are great 
Cheriſhers of it where they find it; but nothing is 
capable of forcing it up, where it does not grow of it. 
ſelf, It is one of the Bleſſings of a happy Conſtitution, - 
which Education may. improve but not produce, 
Aenoplon in the Life of his Im?ginary Prince, whom 
he deſcribes as a Pattern for Real ones, is always cele- 
bratirg the Philanthropy or Good-nature of his Hero, 
which he tells us he brought into the World with him, 
and gives many remarkable Inſtances of it in his 

Childhood, as well as in all the ſeveral Parts of bis 
Liſe. Nay, on his Death-bed, he deſcribes him as 
being p'eaſed, that while his Soul returned to him who 
made, it, his Body ſhou'd incorporate with the great 
Mother of all things, and by that means become bene- 
ficial to Mankind. For which Reaſon, he gives his 
Sons a poſitive Order not to enſhrine it in Gold or Sil- 
ver, but to lay it in the Earth as ſoon as the Life was 
gone out of it. : | ; 

An Inſtance of ſuch an Overflowing of Humanity, 
ſuch an exuberant Love to Mankind, could not have 
entered into the Imagination of a Writer, who had not 
a Soul filled with great Ideas, and a general Benevolence 
to Mankind. | | | 

In that celebrated Paſſage of Salluſt, where Cz/ar and 
Cato are placed in ſuch beautiful, but oppoſite Lights; 
Cz/ar's Character is chieſly made up of Good-nature, 
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as it ſhewed itſelf in all its Forms towards his Friends 
or bis Enemies, his Servants or Dependents, the Guil- 
ty or the Diſtreſſed. As for Cato's Character, it is ra- 
ther awful than amiable, Juſtice ſeems moſt agreeable 
to the Nature of God, and Mercy to that of a Man. 
A Being who has nothing to pardon in himſelf, may 
reward every Man according to his Works; but he 
' whoſe very beſt Actions muſt be ſeen with Grains of 
Allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate and forgiving. 
For this reaſon, among all the monſtrous Characters in 
human Nature, there is none ſo odious, nor indeed ſo 
exquiſitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid ſevere Temper 
in a Worthleſs Man. „ 

This Part of Good - nature, however, which conſiſts 
in the pardoning and overlooking of Faults, is to be ex 
erciſed only in doing. ourſelves Juſtice,: and that too in 
the ordinary Commerce and Occurrences of Life; for in 
the publick Adminiſtrations of Juſtice, Mercy to one 
may be Cruelty to others. | 

It is grown almoſt into a Maxim, that Good-natured 
Men are not always Men of the moſt Wit. This Ob- 
ſervation, in my Opinion, has no Foundation in Na- 
ture. The grezte(t Wits I have converſed with are Men 
eminent for their Humanity. T take therefore this Re- 
mark to have been 9ccaſioned by two Reaſons. Firſt, . 
Becauſe IIl- nature among ordinary Obſervers paſſes for 
Wit. A ſpiteful Say ing gratifies ſo many little Paſſions 
in thoſe who hear it, that it generally meets with a good 
Reception. The Laugh riſes upon it, and the Man who 
utters it is looked upon as a ſhrewd Satiriſt: This may 
be one Reaſon, why a great many pleaſant Companiops 
appear ſo ſupriſingly dull, when they have endeaFoured 
to be merry in Print ; the Publick being more juſt than 
private Clubs or Aſſemblies, in diſtinguiſhing between 
what is Wit and what is Ill-nature, 

Another Reaſon why the Good-natured Man may 
ſometimes bring his Wit in Queſtion, is, perhaps, be- 
eauſe he is apt to be moved with Compaſhon for thoſe 
Misfortunes or Infirmities, which another would turn 
into Ridicule, and by that means gain the Reputation 
of a Wit. The Ill-natured Man, though but of equal 


Parts, gives himſelf a larger Field to expatiate in; he 
| | expolcs 
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ih expoſes thoſe Failings in Human Nature which the other 
| 4 would caſt a Veil over, laughs at Vices which the other : 
1 either excuſes or conceals, gives utterance to Reflexions . 
i which the other ſtiffes, falls indifferently upon Friends or i 
1 Enemies, expoſes the Perſon who has obliged him, and, 8 
1 in ſhort, ſticks at nothing that may eſtabliſn his Cha- 
"bY rater of a Wit. It is no Wonder therefore he ſucceeds 1 
We in it better than the Man of Humanity, as a Perſon 31 
1 who makes uſe of indirect Methods is more likely to 1 
1 grow Rich than the fair Trader. "bs a 
Wh WE 1» SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 169; r 
Ws In one of my laſt Week's Papers I treated of - Good- n 
Wo nature, as it is the Effect of Conſtitution ; I ſhall now ti 
„ ſpeak of it as it is a Moral Virtue. The firſt may make Jt 
NN a Man eaſy in himſelf, and agreeable to others, but v 
1 implies no Merit in him that is poſſeſſed of it. A Man \ 
We is no more to be praiſed upon this Account, than be- J 
16 cauſe he has a regular Pulſe or a good Digeſtion: This E 
1 Good- nature however in the Conſtitution, which Mr. 0 
„ Dryden ſomewhere calls a Miltineſi of Blood, is an ad- 5 
1 - mirable Ground-work for the other. In order there. t 
We fore to try our Good-nature, whether it ariſes from the 0 
i 9 Body or the Mind, whether it be founded in the Animal | 
{3 or Rational Part of our Nature; in a Word, whether it 
ih be ſuch as 1s entitled to any other Reward, beſides that 
16 9 9 


\ 
ſecret Satisfaction and Contentment of Mind which is f 
eſſential to it, and the kind Reception it procures us in ] 
the World, we muft examine it by the following Rules. ; 
Firſt, whether it acts with Steadineſs and Uniformity i 
in Sickneſs and in Health, in Proſperity and in Adver- t 
ſity ; if otherwiſe, it is to be looked upon as nothing | 
| 

| 
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elſe but an Irradiation of the Mind from ſome new Sup- 
ply of Spirits, or a more kindly Circulation of the 
Blood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions a cunning Solicitor, 
who would never aſk a Favour of a great Man before 
Dinner ; but took care to prefer his Petition at a Time 
when the Party petitioned had his Mind free from Care, 
and his Appetites in good Humour. Such a tranſient 
temporiry Good-nature as this, is not that Philanthropy. 
that Love of Mankind, which deſerves the Title of a- 
Moral Virtue. mee | 
| - 'The 
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The next way of a Man's bringing his Good-nature 
do the Teſt, is, to conſider whether it operates accord- 
ing to the Rules of Reaſon and Duty : For if, notwith - 
ſtanding its general Benevolence to Mankind, it makes 
no Diſtinction between its Objects, if it exerts itſelf 
promiſcuouſly towards the Deſerving and Undeſerving, 
if it relieves alike the Idle and the Indigent, if it gives 


rather by Accident than Choice, it may paſs for an ami- 
able Inſſinct, but muſt not aſſume the Name of a Mo- 
ral Virtue. ö N 

The third Trial of Good- nature will be, the exa - 
mining ourſelves, whether or no we are able to exert it 
to our own Diſadvantage, and employ it'on proper Ob- 
jets, notwithſtanding any little Pain, Want or Incon- 
venience which may ariſe to ourſelves from it: Ina 
Word, whether we are willing to riſk any Part of our 
Fortune, our Reputation, or Health, or Eaſe, for the 
Benefit of Mankind. Among all theſe Expreſſions of 


the general Name of Charity, as it conſiſts in relieving 
the Indigent ; that being a Trial of this Kind which 


Place. 


vided with any Competency of Fortune more than ſuf- 
ficient for the Neceſſaries of Life, to lay aſide a certain 
Proportion of his Income for the Uſe of the Poor. 
This I would look upon as an Offering to him who has 
a Right to the whoje, for the Uſe of thoſe whom, in 
the Paſſige hereafter mentioned, he has deſcribed as his 
own Repreſentatives upon Earth. At the ſame time we 
ſhould manage our Charity with fuch Prudence and Cau- 
tion, that we may not hurt our own Friends or Relations, 


to us. 

This may poſſibly be explained better by an Exam- 

ple than by a Rule. 3 | 
Eugenius is a Man of an univerſal Good- nature, and 
_ generous beyond the Extent of his Forture ; but withal 
ſio prudent, in the Oeconomy of his Affairs, that what 
goes out in Charity is made up by good Management. 
; Eugenius 


itſelf up to the firſt Petitioner, and lights upon any one 


Good-nature, I ſhall ſingle out that which goes under 


offers itſelf to us almoſt at all Times, and in every © 


I ſhould propoſe it as a Rule to every one who is pro- 


whilſt we are doing Good to thoſe who are Strangers 
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Eugenius has what the World calls Two hundred Pounds 
a Year; but never values himſelf above Ninefcore, as 
not thinking he has a Right to the tenth Part, which 
he always appropriates to charitable Uſes. To this 
Sum he frequently makes other voluntary Additions, 
inſomuch that in a good Year, for ſuch he accounts thoſe 
in which he has been able to make greater Bounties than 
ordinary, he has given above tyice that Sum to the Sick. 
ly and Indigent. Eugenius preſcribes to himſelf many 
particular Days of Faſting and Abſtuence, in order to 
increaſe his private Bank of Charity, and ſets aſide what 
would be the current Expences of thoſe Times for the 
Uſe of the Poor, He often goes a-foot where his Bu- 
lineſs calls him, and at the End of bis Walk has given a 


—— 


Shilling, which in his ordinary Methods of Expence 


would have gone for Coach-hire, to the firſt Neceſſitous 
Perſon that bas fallen in his Way. I have known him, 
when he has been going to a Play or an Opera, divert 
the Money which was deſigned for that Purpoſe, upon an 
Object of Charity whom he has met with in the Street; 
and afterwards paſs his Evening in a Coffee-houſe, or at 
a Friend's Fire-Side, with much greater Satisfaction to 
himſelf than he could have received from the moſt ex- 
quiſite Entertainments of the Theatre. By theſe means 
he is generous, without impoveriſhing himſelf, and en- 
Joys his Eſtate by making it the Property of others. 
There are few Men ſo cramped in their private Af- 


fairs, who .may not be charitable after this Manner, 


without any Diſadvantage to themſelves, or Prejudice to 


their Families. It is but ſometimes ſacraficing a Diver- 
fion or Convenience to the Poor, and turning the uſual- 


Courſe of our Expences into a better Channel. This is, 
I think, not only the moſt prudent and convenient, but 
the molt meritorious Piece of Charity, which we can 
put ia practice. By this Method we in ſome meaſure 


ſhare tne Neceſſit ies of the Poor at the ſame time that we 
relieve them, and make ourſcives not-only their. Patrons, - 


but their Fellow- ſufferers. 


Sir Thomas Brown, in the laſt Part of his Relig io Me. 
dici, in waich he deſcribes his Charity in ſeveral Hero - 
ick Iaſtances, and with a noble Heat of Sent ments, 


mentions that Verſe in the Proverbs of Salmon, He that 
| givth 


* 
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#iveth to the Poor, lendeth to the Lord: * There is more 
© Rhetorick in that one Sentence, ſays he, than in a Li- 
* brary of Sermons ; and indeed if thoſe Sentences were 
. 
4 
0 
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underſtood by the Reader, with the ſame Emphaſis 

as they are delivered by the Author, we needed not 

thoſe Volumes of Inſtructions, but might be honeſt by 

an Epitome.“ . 

This Paſſage in Scripture is indeed wonderfully per- 
ſuaſive; but I think the ſame Thought is carried much 
farther in the New Teſtament, where our Saviour tells 
us in a molt pathetick Manner, that he ſhall hereafter 
regard the Clothing of the Naked, the Feeding of the 
Hungry, and the Viſiting of the Impriſoned, as Offices 
done to himſelf, and reward them accordingly. Purſu- 
ant to thoſe Paſſages in Holy Scripture, I have ſome- 
where met with the Epitaph of a cbaritable Man, which 
has very much pleaſed me. I cannot recollect the Words, 
but the Senſe of it is to this Purpoſe ; What I ſpent I 
loſt ; what I poſſeſſed is left to others; what I gave a- 
way remains with me, 

Since I am thus inſenſibly engaged in Sacred Writ, I 
cannot forbear making an Extract of ſeveral] Paſſages 
which I have always read with great Delight in the Book 
of Job. It is the Account which that holy Man gives 
of his Behaviour in the Days of his Proſperity, and if 
conſidered only as a human Compoſition, is a finer Pic- 
ture of a charitable and good-natured Man than is to 'be 
met with in any other Author. +4 

Oh that I were as in Months paſt, as in the Days when 
God preſerved me: when his Candle ſbined upon my Head, 
and when by his light I walked through darkneſs; When 
the Almighty was yet with ne: when my Children auere 
about me: When I waſhed my Steps with butter, and the 
rock poured out rivers of Oil. | | | 

When the Ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; and when 
the Eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs to me, Becauſe I deli- 
wered the poor that cried, and the fatherl:/s, and him that 
had none to helþ him, The bleſſing of him that was rea- 
dy to periſh came upon me, and I cauſed the Widrws Heart 
to fing for joy, I wwas Eyes to the blind, and Feet was r 
to the lame; I was a father to the poor, and the cauſe 
which I knew not 1 ſearched out. Did not 1 aweep Yo 

un! 
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him that was in trouble? was nit my Soul grieved for the 
poor! Let me be weighed in an even balance, that Gad 
may know mine Antegrity. If did deſpiſe the cauſe of 
miy man ſervant or of my maid. ſer v nt when they con- 
tended æuitb me, What then all I db when God riſeth 
pb? and when he wviſnteth, what. fball JI anſwer him? 
Did not he that made me in the womb, make him? and 
did not one faſhion us in the auomb? If have withheld 
the Poor from their deſire, or hade cauſed the eyes of the 
Widow to fail, or baue eaten my morſel myſelf aline, 


and the fatherleſs hath- not eaten thereof: If have ſeen 


any periſh for want of clothing, or any poor without cover- 
ing : If his hins have nat bleſſed me, and if he avere mt 
ewarmed with the fleece of my (prep : If have lift up my 
hand again the fatherleſs, when I ſaw my Help in the 


gate; then let mine arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade, and 


mine arm be broken from the bone, I have rejoiced at 


the deſtruftion of him that hated me, or lift up myſelf when 


evil found him : ( Neither hawe I ſuffered my mouth to fin, 
by wiſhing a curſe to his foal.) The fliranger did not lodge 
in the ſireet; but I opened my doors to the traveller. If my 
land cry againſi me, or that the furrows likewiſe thereof 
complain: F I have eaten the Fruits thereof without no- 
ney, or have cauſed the Owners thereof to life their lift; 
Jet thiſiles grow inſtead of wheat, and cockle inſtead 4 
bartey, 1 5 | 


Srrcrarok, Vol. III. No. 177: 


GOSPELS. 


[1 


R. Tilhtfon, in his Diſcourſe concerning the Dan- 

ger of all known Sin, both from the Light of Na- 
ture and Revelation, after having given us the ic 
tion of the Laſt Day out of Holy Writ, has this remark- 
able Paſſage. 'S | g 
I I appeal to any Man, whether this be not a Repre- 
* \.ntation of things very proper and ſuitable to that 
* Great Day, wherein he who made the World ſhall 
* come to judze it? And whether the Wit of Man 
ever deviſed any thing ſo awful, and ſo agreeable to 
the Majeſty of God, and the ſolemn Judgment of 2 
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£ whole World? The Deſcription which Virgil makes 
of the Ehyſian Fields, and the Hfernal Regions, how 
© infinitely do they fall ſhort of the Majeſty of the 
Holy Scripture, and the Deſcription there made of 
« Heaven and Hell, and of the Great and Terrible Day 
* of the Lord! So that in Compariſon they are childiſh 
and trifling ; and yet perhaps he had the moſt re- 


15 gular and moſt govern'd Imagination of any Man 


that ever lived, and obſerved the greateſt Decorum 
© in his Characters and Deſcriptions. But who can 
declare the great things of God, but he ta whonr God 
Hall reveal them? | | 


This Obſervation « was worthy a moſt Polite Man, 


and ought to be of Authority with all who are ſuch, 
ſo far as to examine whether he ſpoke that as a Man 
of a juſt Taſte and Judgment, or advanced it merely 
for the Service of his Doctrine as a Clergyman, _ 
I am very confident whoever reads the Goſpels, with 
an Heart as much prepared in Favour of them as when 
he fits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no Paſſage 
there which 1s not-told with more natural Force than 
any Epiſode in either of thoſe Wits, which were the 
Chief of mere Mankind. | | 
The laſt thing I read was the xxivth Chapter of St. 
Luke, which gives an Account of the Minner in which 
our Bleſſed Saviour, after his Reſurrection, joined with 
two Diſciples on the Way to Emmaus, as an ordinary 
Traveller, and took the Privilege as ſuch to inquire of 
them what occaſioned a Sadneſs he obſerved in their 
Countenances; or whether it was from any publick 
Cauſe? Their Wonder that any Man ſo near Feru/alem 
ſhould be a Stranger to what had paſſed there; their 


Acknowledgment to one they met accidentally that they 


had believed in this Prophet; and that new, the Third 
Day after his Death, they were in Doubt as to their 
pleaſing Hope which occaſioned the Heavineſs he took 


notice of, are all repreſented in a Stile which Men of 


Letters call the Great and Noble Simplicity. The At- 
tention of the Diſciples when he expounded the Scrip- 
tures concerning himſelf, his offering to take his Leave 
of them, their Fondneſs of his Stay, and the Manifeſta- 


tion of the great Gueſt whom they had er tertained 
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while he was yet at Meat with them, are all Incident; 
which wonderfully pleaſe the Imagination of a Chriſtian 
Reader, and give to him ſomething of that Touch of 
Mind which the Brethren felt, when they ſaid one to 
another, Did not our Hearts burn within us, while be 
talked with us by the Way, and while he opened to us the 
Scriptures ? : 

I am very far from pretending to treat theſe Matters 
as they deſerve; but I hope thoſe Gentlemen who are 
qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive me, -and 
conſider that I ſpeak as a mere Secular Man, impartially 
confiderirg the Effect which the Sacred Writings will 
have upon the Soul of an intelligent Reader; and it is 
ſome Argument, that a thing is the immediate Work of 
God, when it ſo infinitely tranſcends all the Labours of 
Man. When I look upon Raphae?s Picture of our Sa- 
viour appearing to his Diſciples after his Reſurrection, 
I cannot but think the juſt Diſpoſition of that Piece has 
in it the Force of many Volumes on the Subject: The 
Evangeliſts are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a 
paſſionate Zeal and Love which the Painter has thrown 
in their Faces; the Huddle Group of thoſe who ſtand 
moſt diſtant are admirable Repreſentitions of Men 
abaſhed with their late Unbelief and Hardnefs of Heart, 
And ſuch Endeavours as this of Raphael, and of all Men 
not called to the Altar, are Collateral Helps not to be 
deſpiſed by the Miniſters of the (Goſpel. | 

* {'is with this View that I preſume upon Subjects of 
this Kind, and Men may take up this Paper, and be 
catched by an Admonition under the Diſguiſe of a Di- 
verſion. - | | 

All the Arts and Sciences ought to be employed in 
one Confederacy againſt the prevailing Torrent of Vice 
and Impiety ; and it will be no ſmall Step in the Pro- 
greſs of Religion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, 
that he wants the beſt Taſte and beſt Senſe a Man can 
have, who is cold to the Beauty of Holineſs. | 

As for my part, when J have happened to attend the 
Corps of a Friend to his Interment, and have ſeen a 
graceſul Man at the Entrance of a Church-yard, who 
became the Dignity of his Function, and 2 ſſumed an 
Authority which is natural to Truth, pronounce 1 - 
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the Reſurrection and the Life, he that believeth in me, 
though he avere dead yet fhall he live; and whoſoever 
liveth and believeth in me ſhall never die: I ſay, vpon 
ſuch an Occaſion, the Retroſpect upon paſt Actions be- 
tween the D-ceaſed whom 1 folwwed and myſelf, to- 
ether with the many little Circumſtances that ſtrike 
upon the Soul, and alternately give Grief and Conſola- 
tion, have vaniſhed like a Dream; and I have been re- 
lieved as by a Voice from Heaven, when the Sole mnity 
has proceeced, and after a long Pauſe I again heard the 
Servant of God utter, I know that my Redeemer liveth, 


and that he ſhall ſland at the latter Day upon the Earth; 


aud though Worms deſtroy this Body, yet in my Fl:/h ſhall 1 
fee Grd, whom T1 foal! ſee for myſelf, and my Eyes ſhall 
behold, and not another, How have I been raiſed above 
this World and all its Regards, and how well prepared 
to receive the next Sentence which the holy Man has 
ſpoken, Ve brought nothing into this World, and it is 
ertain wwe can carry nothing out; the Lord gawe, and the 
Lord hath taten away, bleſſed be the Name of the Lord? 
There are I know Men of heavy Temper without 
Genius, who can read theſe Expreflions of Scripture with 
2s much Indift-rence as they do the reft of theſe looſe 
Papers: However I will not deſpair but to bring Men 
of Wit into a Love and Admiration of Sacred Writings ; 
and, as old as J am, I promiſe myſelf to ſee the Day 
when it ſhall be as much in Faſhion among Men of 
Politeneſs to admire a Rapture of St. Paul, as any fine 
Expreſſion in Virgil or Horace; and to fee a well-drefied 
young Man produce an Evangeliſt out of his Pocket, and 
be no more out of Countenance than if it were a Claſſick 

printed by Elxevir. | 
It is a Gratitude that ought to be paid to Providence 
by Men of diltinguiſhed Faculties, to praiſe and adore 
tne Author of their Being with a Spirit ſuitable to thoſe 
Faculties, and rouſe ſlower Men by their Words, Actions, 
and Writings to a Participation of their Tranſports and 

Thankſgivings. 

GuARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 22. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


1 chooſe of what Religion I would be, and under what 
Government I would live, I ſhould moſt certainly give 
the Preference to that Form of Religion and Govern. 
ment which is eſtabliſhed in my own Country. In this 
Point I think I am determined by Reaſon and Convic- 
tion; but if I ſhall be told that I am «Qed by Prejudice, 
I am ſure it is an honeſt Prejudice, it is a Prejudice that 
ariſes from the Love of my Country, and therefore ſuch 
an one as I will always indulge. I have in ſeveral Papers 


endeavoured to expreſs my Duty and Eſteem for the 


Church of England, and deiign this as an Eſſay upon the 
Civil Part of our Conſtitution, having often entertained 
my ſelf with Reflexions on this Subject, which I have not 
met with in other Writers. En 

That Form of Government appears to me the moſt 
reaſonable, which is moſt conformable to the Equality 
that we find in human Nature, provided it be conſiſtent 
with publick Peace and Tranquility. This is what may 
properly be called Liberty, which exempts one Man 
from Subjection to another ſo far as the Order and Oe» 
conomy of Government will permit. 


Liberty ſhould reach every Individual of a People, as 


they all ſhare one common Nature; if it only ſpreads 


among particular Branches, there had better be none at 


all, ſince ſuch a Liberty only aggravates the Misfortune 

of thoſe who are depriv'd of it, by ſetting before them 
a difagreeable Subject of Compariſon, 

This Liberty js beſt preſerved where the Legiſlative 


Power is lodged in ſeveral Perſons, eſpecially if thoſe 


Perſons are of different Ranks and Intereſts ;. for where 
they are of the ſame Rank, and conſequently have an 
Intereſt to manage peculiar to that Rank; it differs but 
little from a Deſpotical Government in a ſingle Perſon. 
But the greateſt Security a People can have for their Li- 
berty, is when the Legiſlative Power is in the Hands of 
Perſons ſo happily diſtinguiſhed, that by providing for 


the particular Intereſts of their ſeveral Ranks, they are . 


. Pro- 


Look upon it as a way: Happineſs, that were I to 
E 


1 
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providing for the whole Body of the People ; or, in other 
Words, when there is no Part of the People that has not 
2 common Intereſt with at leaſt one Part of the Legiſla- 
tors. X 

If there be but one Body of Legiſlators, it is no better 
than a Tyranny ; if there are only two, there will want 
2 caſting Voice, and one of them muſt at length be ſwal- 


lowed up by Diſputes and Contentions that will neceſſa- 


rily ariſe between them. Four would have the ſame In- 
convenience as two, and a greater Number would cauſe 
too much Confuſion. I could never read a Paſlage in 
Polybias, and another in Cicero, to this Purpoſe, without 
a ſecret Pleaſure in applying it to the ZEzg// Conſtitu- 
tion, which it ſuits much better than the Roman. Both 
| theſe great Authors give the Preeminence to a mixt Go- 
vernment, conſiſting of three Branches, the Regal, the 
Noble, and the Popular. They had doubtleſs in their 
Thoughts the Conſtitution of the Roman Common- 
wealth, in which the Conſul repreſented the King, the 
Senate the Nobles, and the Tribunes the People. This 
Diviſion of the three Powers in the Roman Conſtitution 
was by no means ſo diſtin and natural, as it is in the 
Engliſb Form of Government. Among ſeveral Objec- 
tions that might be made to it, I think the chief are 
thoſe that affe the Conſular Power, which had only the 


Ornaments without the Force of the Regal Authority. 


Their Number had not a caſting Voice in it; for which 


Reaſon, if one did not chance to be employed Abroad, 


while the other ſat at Home, the Publick Buſineſs was 
_ ſometimes at a Stand, while the Conſuls pulled two dif- 

ferent Ways in it. Beſides, I do not find that the Con- 
ſuls had ever a Negative Voice in the paſſing of a Law, 


or Decree of Senate, ſo that indeed they were rather the 


chief Body of the Nobility, or the firſt Miniſters of State, 
than a diſtin Branch of the Sovereignty, in which none 
can be looked upon as a Part, who are not a Part of the 
Legiſlature. Had the Conſuls been inveſted with the 
Regal Authority to as great a Degree as our Monarchs, 
there would never have been any Occaſions for a Dicta- 
torſhip, which had in it the Power of all the three Or- 
ders, and ended in the Subverſion of the whole Conſtitu - 
tion, | | | h 
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Such an Hiſtory as that of Suetonius, which gives us 
a Succeſſion of Abſolute Princes, is to me an unanſwer. 
alle Argument againſt Deſpotick Power. Where the 
Prince is a Man of-Wiſdom and Virtue, it is indeed hap- 
py for his People that he is abſolute; but ſince in che 
common Run of Mankind, for one that is Wiſe and 
Good you find ten of a contrary Character, it is very 
dangerous for a Nation to ſtand to its Chance, or to have 
its publick Happineſs or Miſery depend on the Virtues 
or Vices of a fingle Perſon. Look into the Hiſtory I 
have mentioned, or into any Series of Abſolute Princes, 
how many Tyrants muſt you read through, before you 
come to an Emperor that is ſupportable. But this is 
not all; an honeſt private Man often grows cruel and 
abandoned, when converted into an abſolute Prince, 
Give a Man Power of doing what he pleaſes with Im- 
punity, you extinguiſh his Fear, and conſequently over- 
turn in him one of the great Pillars of Morality. This 
too we find confirmed by Matter of Fact. How many 
Hopeful Heirs apparent to grand Empires, when in the 
Poſſeſſion of them, have become ſuch Monſters of Luſt 
and Cruelty as are a Reproach to Human Nature. 
Some tell us we ought to make our Governments on 
Earth like that in Heaven, which, ſay they, is altogether 
Monarchical and Unlimited. Was Man like his Crea- 
tor in Goodneſs and Juſtice, I ſhould be for following 
this great Model; but where Goodneſs and Juſtice are 
not eſſential to the Ruler, I would by no means put my- 
ſelf into his Hands to be diſpoſed of according to his 
particular Will and Pleaſure. 5 | 
It is odd to conſider the Connexion between Defpotic 
Government and Barbarity, and how the making of one 
Perſon more than Man, makes the reſt leſs. About nine 
Parts of the World in ten are in the loweſt State of 
Slavery, and conſequently ſunk in the moſt groſs and 
brutal Ignorance. European Slavery is indeed a State of 
Liberty, if compared with that which prevails in the 
Other three Diviſions of the World; and therefore it 1s 
ro Wonder that thoſe who grovel under it bave many- 
Tracks of Light among them, of which the whole are 
deſtitute, 
: Riches 
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Riches and Plenty are the natural Fruits of Liberty» 
and where theſe abound, Learning and all the Liberal 
Arts will immediately lift up their Heads and flouriſh, 
As a Man muſt have no ſlaviſh Fears and Apprehenſions 
hanging upon his Mind, who will indulge the Flights of 
Fancy or Speculation, and puſh his Reſearches into all 
the abſtruſe Corners of Truth, ſo it is neceſſary for him 
to have about him a Competency of all the Convenien- 
cies of Life. f TIP ; AE; 

The firſt thing every one looks after, is to provide 
himſelf with Neceſſaries. This Point will engroſs our 
Thoughts till it be ſatisfied. If this is taken care of 
to our Hands, we look out for Pleaſures and Amuſe- 
ments ; and among a great Number of idle People, there 
will be many whoſe Pleaſures will lie in Reading and 
Contemplation. 'Theſe are the two great Sources of 
Knowledge, and as Men grow wiſe they naturally love 
to communicate their Diſcoveries ; and others ſeeing 
the Happineſs of ſuch a Learned Life, and improving 
by their Converſation, emulate, imitate, and ſurpaſs one 
another, till a Nation is filled with Races of wiſe and 
underſtanding Perſons. Eaſe and Plenty are therefore 
the great Cheriſhers of Knowledge; and as moſt of the 
Deſpotic Governments of the World have neither of 
them, they are naturally over-run with Ignorance and 
Barbarity. In Europe, indeed, notwithſtanding ſeveral! 
of its Princes are abſolute, there are Men famous for 
Knowledge and Learning, but the Reaſon is becauſe the 
Subjects are many of them rich and wealthy, the Prince 
not thinking fit to exert himſelf in his full Tyranny 
like the Princes of the Eaſtern Nations, leſt his Subjects 
ſhould be invited to new-mould their Conſtitution, hay- 
ing ſo many Proſpects of Liberty within their View. 
But in all Deſpotic Governments, - tho* a particular 
Prince may favour Arts and Letters, there is a natural 
Degeneracy of Mankind, as you niay obſerve from Au- 
gu//as's Reign, how the Romans loſt themſelves by De- 
grees 'till they fell to an Equality with the moſt bar- 
barous Nations that ſurrounded them. Look upon 
Greece under its free States, and you would think its In- 
habitants lived in different Climates, and under different 
Heavens, from thoſe at preſent; ſo different are the 

G 2 SGenius's 
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Genius's which are formed under Turk Slavery, and 
Grecian Liberty. | 5 

Beſides Poverty and Want, there are other Reaſon; 
that debaſe the Minds of Men, who live under Slavery, 
though I look on this as the Principal. This natural 
Tendency of Deſpotic Power to Ignorance and Barbarity, 
.tho* not inſiſted on by others, is, I think, an unanſyez. 
able Argument againſt that Form of Government, as it 
ſhews how repugnant it is to the Good of Mankind, 
and the Perfection of haman Nature, which ought to be 
'the great Ends of all Civil Inſtitutions, 3 


GRATITUDE, 


"THERE is not a more pleafing Exerciſe of the 
Mind than Gratitude. It is accompanied with 
ſuch an inward Satisfaction, that the Duty is ſufficiently 
rewarded by the Performance. It is not like the PraQice 
of many other Virtues, difficult and painful, but attended 
with ſo much Pleaſure, that were there no poſitive Com- 
mand which injoin'd it, nor any Recompence laid up for 
it hereafter, a generous Mind would indulge in it, for 
the natural Gratification that accompanies it. 
If Gratitude is due from Man to Man, how much 
more from Man to his Maker? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us thoſe Bounties which pro- 
ceed more immediately from his Hand, but even thoſe 
Benefits which are conveyed to us by others. Every 
Bleſſing we enjoy, by what Means ſoever it may be de- 
rived upon us, is the Gift of him who is the great Au- 
thor of Good, and Father of Mercies. | | 
If Gratitude, when exerted towards one another, na- 
turally produces a very pleaſing Senſation in the Mind 


of a grateful Man; it exalts the Soul into Rapture, when 


it is employed on this great Object of Gratitude ; on this 
Beneficent Being who has given us every thing we al. 
ready poſſeſs, and from whom we expect every thing we 
yet hope for. | | 
Moft of the Works of the Pagan Poets were either 
direct Hymns to their Deities, or tended directly to the 


Celebration of their reſpective Attributes and W 
| 0 
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Thoſe who are acquainted with the Works of the Greet 
and Latin Poets which are ſtill extant, will upon Re- 
fexion find this Obſervation ſo true, that I ſhall not en- 
large upon it. One would wonder that more of our 
Chriſtian Poets have not turned their Thoughts this 
way, eſpecially if we conſider, that our Idea of the Su- 


preme Being is not only infinitely more Great and Noble | 


than what could poſlibly enter into the Heart of an 
Heathen, but filled with every thing that can raiſe the 
Imagination, and give an Opportunity for the ſublimeſt 
Thoughts and Conceptions, \ _' © 

Plutarch tells us of a Heathen who was finging an 


Hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her 


Delight in human Sacrifices, and other Inſtances of Cru- 
elty and Revenge ; upon which a Poet who was preſent 
at this Piece of Devotion, and ſeems to have had a truer 
Idea of the Divine Nature, told the Votary by way of 
Reproof, that in recompence for his Hymn, he heartily 
wiſhed he might have a Daughter of the ſame Temper 
with the Goddeſs he celebrated. It was indeed impoſſi- 
ble to write the Praiſes of one of thoſe falſe Deities, ac- 
cording to the Pagan Creed, without a Mixture of Im- 
pertinence and Abſurdity. _ 

The Feaus, who before the Times of Chriſtianity 
were the only People who had the Knowledge of the 
True God, have ſet the Chriſtian World an Example 
how they. ought to employ this Divine Talent of which 
I am ſpeaking. As that Nation produced Men of greac 
Genius, without conſidering them as inſpired Writers, 
they have tranſmitted to us many Hymns and Divine 
Odes, which excel thoſe that are delivered down to us 
by the Ancient Greeks and Romans, in the Poetry, as 
much as in the Subject to which it was conſecrated. 
This I think might eaſily be ſhewn, if there were .occa- 
ſion for it. | | 

J have already communicated to the Publick ſome 
Pieces of Divine Poetry, and as they have met with a 
very favourable Reception, I ſhall from time to time 
publiſh any Work of the ſame Nature which has not 
* Nee in Print, and may be acceptable to my 

eaders. | . 
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I. 
TIYHEN all thy Mercies, O my God, 
My rifing Soul ſurweys; | 
Trauſported with the View, I'm hf 
In Winder, Love, and Praiſe : 


IT. 
O how ſhall Words with equal Warmth 
The Gratitude declare, 
That glows within my raviſh'd Heart ? 
But thou canſt read it there. 


| III. 
Thy Providence my Life fuftain'd, 
And all my Wants redreſt, 
When in the filent Womb I lay, 
And hung upon the Breaſt. 


4 Iv. 
To all my weak Complaints aud Cries, 
Thy Mercy lent an Ear, 
. Ere yet my feeble Thoughts had learnt 
To ferm themſelves in Pray'r. 


OE 
Unnumber'd Comforts to my Sout 
{hy tender Care beſtoab' d. 
Befire my infant Heart conceiy'd 
From whence theſe Comforts floau d. 


| Vi | 

When in the ſlipp'ry Paths of Youth 
With heedleſs Steps J ran, 

Thine Arm unſeen convey'd me ſafe, 
And led me up to Man. | 


VII. 


Through hidden Dangers, Tails, and Deaths, _ | f 
1t gently clear'd my Way, | / | 

And through the pleaſing Snares of Vice, 2 
More to be ſear'd than they. | VII 
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| VIII. 
When worn with Sickneſs, oft haſt thou 
With Health renew'd my Face, | 
And when in Sins and Sorrows ſunk, 
Reviv'd my Soul ewith Grace. 
| IX. 
Thy bounteous Hand with worldly Bliſs 
Has made my Cup run o'er, 
And in a kind and faithful Friend 
Has doubled all my Store. 
X. 
Ten thouſand thouſand precious Gifts 
My Daily Thanks employ, 
Nor is the leaſt a chearful Heart 
That taftes thoſe Gifts with Toy. 
f Al. 
Through eveny Period of my Life 
Thy Goodneſs I'll parſue ; 
And after Death in diflant Worlds 


The glorious Theme renew, 


XII. „ 
When Nature fails, and Day and Night, 
Divide thy Works no more, | 
My ever-grateful Heart, O Lord, 
Thy Mercy ſhall adore. 
| XIII. 
Through all Eternity to Thee 
A joyful Song Dll raiſe, 
For oh] Eternity's too ſhort 
To utter all thy Praiſe. „ GC 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 45 3. 
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| "\HERE are thoſe among Mankind, who can en- 
1 Joy no Reliſh of their Being, except the World 
is made acquainted with all that relates to them, and 
think every Thing loſt that paſſes unobſerved ;- but o- 
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thers find a ſolid Delight in ſtealing by the Crowd, and 
modelling their Life after ſuch a Manner, as is as much 
above the Approbation as the Practice of the Vulgzr, 
Life being too ſhort to give Inſtances great enough of 
true Friendſhip or Good-will, ſome Sages have thought 
it pious to preſerve a certain Reverence for the Manes of 
their deceaſed Friends, and have withdrawn themſelves 
from the reſt of the World at certain Seaſons, to com- 
memorate in their own Thoughts ſuch of their Ac- 
quaintance who have gone before them out of this Life: 
And indeed, when we are advanced in Years, there is 
not a more pleaſing Entertainment, than to recolle& in a 
gloomy Moment the many we have parted with that 
have been dear and agrecable to us, and to caſt a me- 
lancholy Thought or two after thoſe, with whom, per- 
| haps, we have indulged ourſelves in whole Nights of 
Mirth and Jollity. With ſuch Inclinations in my Heart 
I went to my Cloſet Yeſterday in the Evening, and te- 
ſolved to be ſorrowful ; upon which Occaſion I could 
not but look with Diſdain upon myſelf, that though all 
the Reaſons which I had to lament the Loſs of many 
of my Friends are now as forcible as at the Moment of 
their Departure, yet did not my Heart ſwell with the 
ame Sorrow which I felt at that Time ; but I could 
without Tears, refle& upon many pleaſing Adventures I 
have had with ſome who have long been blended with 
common Earth. Tho' it is by the Benefit of Nature 
that Length of Time thus blots out the Violence of 
Afflictions; yet with Tempers too much given to Plea- 
ſure, it is almoſt neceſſary to revive the old Places of 
Grie f in our Memory, and ponder Step by Step on paſt 
Liſe, to lead the Mind into that Sobriety of Thought 
which poizes the Heart, and makes it beat with due 
Time without being quicken'd with Defire, or retarded 
with Deſpair, from its proper and equal Motion. When 
we wind up a Clock that is out of Order, to make it go 
well for the future, we do not immediately ſet the Ha 

to the preſent Inſtant, but we make it ſtrike the Round 
of all its Hours, before it can recover the Regularity of 
its Time. Such, thought I, ſhall be my Method this 
Evenirg ; and ſince it is that Day of the Year which I 


dedicate to the Memory of ſuch in another Life as . 
6 | muc 
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much delighted in when living, an Hour or two ſhall be 
ſacred to Sorrow and their Memory, while I run over 
all the melancholy Circumſtances of this Kind which 
have occurred to me in my whole Life. | 
The firſt Senſe of Sorrow I ever knew was upon the 
Death of my Father, at which Time I was not quite 
Five Years of Ape; but was rather amazed at what all 
the Houſe meant, than poſſeſſed with a real Underſtand- 
ing why no Body was willing to play with me. I re. 
member I went into the Room where his Body lay, and 
my Mother ſat weeping alone by it. I had my Battle- 
dore in my Hand, and fell a beating the Coffin, and 
calling Papa; for, I know not how, I had ſome ſlight 
Idea that he was locked up there. My Mother catched 
me in her Arms, and, tranſported beyond all Patience of 
the ſilent Grief ſhe was before in, ſhe almoſt>ſmothered 
me in her Embrace, and told me in a Flood of Tears, 
Papa could not hear me, and would play with me no 
more, for they were going to put him under Ground, 
whence he could never come to us again. She was a 
very beautiful Woman, of a noble Spirit, and there was 
a Dignity in her Grief amidſt all the Wildnefs of her 
Tranſport, which, methought, ſtruck me with an Inſtinct. 
of Sorrow, which, before I was ſenſible of what it was 
to grieve, ſeized my very Soul, and has made Pity the 
Weakneſs of my Heart ever ſince. The Mind in In- 
fancy is, methinks, like the Body in Embryo, and re- 
ceives Impreſſions ſo forcible, that they are as hard tc be 
removed by Reaſon, as any Mark with which a Child 
is born, is to be taken away by any future Application! 
Hence it is, that Good-nature in me is no Merit; but 
having been ſo frequertly overwhelmed with her Tears 
before I knew the Cauſe of my Affliction, or cou'd draw 
Defences from my own Judgment, I imbibed Commiſe- 
ration, Remorſe, and an unmanly Gentleneſs of Mind, 
which has ſince infnared me into Ten Thouſand Calami- 
ties, and from whence I can reap no Advantage, except 
it be, that in ſuch a Humour as I am now in, I can the 
= oy e ror 3 of Humanity, and 
y that ſweet Anxiety which ariſes from th 
of paſt Afflictions. : . 
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We that are very old, are better able to remember 
Things which beſel us in our diſlant Youth, than the 
Paſſages of later Days. For this Reaſon it is that the 
Companions of my ſtrong and vigorous Years preſent 
themſelves more immediately to me in this Office of 


Sorrow. Untimely or unhappy Deaths are what we are 
moſt apt to lament ; ſo little are we able to make it in. 


different when a Thing happens, though we know it 
muſt happen. Thus we groan under Life, and bewail 
thoſe who are relieved from it. Every Object that re. 
turns to our Imagination raiſes different Paſſions, accord- 
Ing to the Circumitance of their Departure, Who can 
have lived in an Army, and in a ſerious Hour reflect 
upon the many gay and agreeable Men that might long 
have flouriſhed in the Arts of Peace, and not join with 


the Imprecations of the Fatherleſs and Widow on the 


Tyrant to whoſe Ambition they fell Sacrifices ? But gal- 
lant Men, who are cut off by the Sword, move rather 
our V+neration than our Pity; and we gather Relief 
encugh from their own Contempt of Death, to make it 
no Evil, which was approached with ſo much Chearful- 
neſs, and attended with ſo much Honour. But when we 


turn our Thoughts from the great Parts of Life on ſuch 


Occaſions, and inſtead of lamenting thoſe who ſtood 
ready to give Death to thoſe from whom they had the 
Fortune to receive it; I ſay, when we let our Thoughts 
wander from ſuch noble Objects, and conſider the Ha- 
vock which is made among the Tender and the Innocent, 
Pity enters with an unmixed Softneſs, and poſſeſſes all 
our Souls at once. | | | 

Here (were there Words to expreſs ſuch Sentiments 
with proper Tenderneſs) I ſhould record the Beauty, In- 
nocence, and untimely Death, of the firſt Object my 
Eyes ever beheld with Love. The Beauteous Virgin! 
How ignorantly did fhe charm, how careleſly excel? Oh 
Death ! Thou haſt Right to the Bold, to the Ambitious, 
to the High, and to the Haug hty ; but why this Cruelty 
to the Humble, to the Meek, to the Undiſcerning, to 
the Thoughtleſs? Nor Age, nor Buſineſs, nor Diſtreßß, 


can eraſe the dear Image from my Imagination. In the 


lame Week, I ſaw her dreſſed for a Ball, and in a 
| | : N Shroud. 
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Shroud. How ill did the Habit of Death become the 


tty Trifler ? I ill behold the ſmiling Earth. 
N | TaTLER, Vol. III. No. 181. 


HaPPINESS. 


\ /T Y Lady Lizard is never better pleaſed than when 

: ſhe ſees ker Children about her engaged in any 
profitable Diſcourſe. I found her laſt Night fitting in 
the midſt of her Daughters, and forming a very beauti- 
ful Semi-cirle about the Fire. I immediately took my 
Place in an Elbow - Chair, which is always left empty 
for me in one Corner. 9 1 

Our Converſation fell inſenſibly upon the Subject of 
Happineſs, in which every one of the young Ladies 
gave her Opinion, with that Freedom and Unconcern- 
edneſs which they always uſe when they are in Com- 
pany only with their Mother and myſelf.” 

Mrs. Jane declared, that ſhe thought it the greateſt 
Happineſs to be married to a Man of Merit, and placed 
at the Head of a well-regulated Family. I could not* 
but obſerve, that in her Character of a. Man of Merit, 
ſhe gave us a lively Deſcription of Tom Horthy, who 
has long made his Addreſſes to her. The Siſters did 
not diſcover this at firſt, -*till ſhe began to ran down 
Fortune in a Lover, and among the Accompliſhments 
of a Man of Merit, unluckily mentioned white Teeth + 
and black Eyes. 1 0 = Go 

Mrs. Annabella, after having rallied her Siſter upon 


her Man of Merit, talked much of Conveniencies of 


Life, Affluence of Fortune, and Eaſineſs of Temper, 
in one whom ſhe ſhould pitch upon for a Huſband, In 
ſhort, tho' the Baggage would not ſpeak out, I found 
the Sum of her Wiſhes was a rich Fool, or a Man ſo 
turned to her Purpoſes, that ſhe might enjoy his For- 
tune, and inſult his Underſtanding. | 34 
The Romantick Cornelia was for living in a Wood 
among Choirs of Birds, with Zepbyrs, Echos, and Ri-. 
vulets to make up the Concert; ſhe would not ſeem to 
include a Huſband in her Scheme, but at the ſame time 
talked ſo paſſionately of Cooing Turtles, Moſſy Banks, + 
and Beds of Violets, that one might eaſily perceive ſhe 
| G 6 was 
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was not without Thoughts of a Companion in her Soli. 
tudes, - 5 

Miſs Beiiy placed her Suůmum borum in Equipages, 
Aſſemblies, Balls and Birth- nights, talked in Raptures 
of Sir Edward Shalkw's gilt Coach, and my Lady 


Tattle's Roc m, in which ſhe ſaw Company; nor would 


ſhe have eaſily given over, had ſhe not obſerved that her 
Mother appeared more ſerious than ordinary, and by her 
Looks ſhewed that ſhe did not approve ſuch a Redun- 
dance of Vanity and Impertinence, | ER 

My Favourite, the Sparkler, with an Air of Innocence 
and Modeſty, which is peculiar to her, ſaid that ſhe ne- 
ver expected ſuch a thing as Happinefs, and that ſhe 
thought the moſt any one could do was to keep them- 
felves from being uneaſy ; for, as Mr. Iron/ide has often 
told us, ſays ſhe, we ſhould endeavour to be eaſy here 
and happy hereafter : At the ſame time ſhe begged me 
to acquaint them by what Rules this Eaſe of Mind, or 
if I would pleaſe to call it Happineſs, is beſt attained. 

My Lady Lizard joined in the fame Requeſt with her 
youngeſt Daughter, adding, with a ſerious Look, The 
thing ſeemed to her of ſo great Conſequence, that ſhe 


| Hoped I would for once forget they were all Women, 


and give my real Thoughts of it with the ſame Jultneſs 
I would uſe among a Company of my own Sex. I 
complied with her Defire, and communicated my Senti- 
ments to them on this Subj ct, as near as I can remem- 
ber, pretty much to the following Purpofe. 

As nothing is more natural than for. every one to 
defire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at thzt the 
wiſeſt Men in all Ages have ſpent ſo much time to diſ- 
cover what Happinefs is, and wherein it chiefly conſiſts. 


An eminent Writer, named Varro, reckons up no leſs 


than two hundred eighty eight different Opinions upon 
this Subject; and another, called Lucian, after having 
given us a long Catalogue of the Notions of ſeveral Phi, 
loſophers, endeavours to ſtew the Abſurdity of all of 
them, without eſtabliſling any thing of his Wm. 

That which ſeems to have made ſo many err in this 
Caſe, is the Reſolution they took to fix a Man's Happi- 
neſs to one determined Point, which I conceive * 
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be made up, but by the Concurrence of ſeveral Parti- 
culars. | | = : 
I ſhall readily allow Virtue the firſt Place, as ſhe is 
the Mother of Content. It is this which calms our 
Thoughts, and makes us ſurvey ourſelves with Eaſe and 
Pleaſure. Naked Virtue, however, is not alone ſufficient 
to make a Man happy. It muſt be accompanied with 
at leaſt a moderate Proviſion of all the Neceſſities of 
Life, and not ruffled and diſturbed by bodily Pains. A 
Fit of the Stone was ſharp enough to make a Stoick 
cry out, That Zeno, his Maſter, taught him falſe, when 
he told him that Pain was no Evil. 

But beſides this, Virtue is ſo far from being alone 
ſufficient to make a Man happy, that the Exceſs of it 
in ſome Particulars, joined to a ſoft and feminine Tem- 
per, may often give us the deepeſt Wounds, and chiefly 
contribute to render us uneaſy, I might inſtance in 
Pity, Lowe, and Friend/bip. In the two laſt Paſſions it 
often happens, that we ſo entirely give up our Hearts, 
as to make our Happineſs wholly depend upon another 
Perſon; a Truſt for which no human Creature, how- 
ever excellent, can poſſibly give us a ſufficient Security. 
The Man therefore who would be truly happy, muſt, 
befides an habitual Virtue, attain to ſuch a Strength of 
Mind, as to confine his Happineſs within himſelf, and 
keep it from being dependent upon others. A Man of 
this Make will perform all thoſe good-natured Offices 
that could have been expected from the moſt bleeding 
Pity, without being ſo far affected at the common Mis» 
fortunes of human Life, as to diſturb his own Repoſe. 
His Actions of this kind are ſo much more meritorious 
than another's, as they flow purely from a Principle of 
Virtue, and a Senſe of his Duty ; whereas a Man of a 
ſofter Temper, even while he is affifiing another, may 
in ſome meaſure be faid to be relieving himſelf. 

A Man endowed with that Strength of Mind I am 
here ſpeaking of, tho' he leaves it to his Friend or 
Miſtreſs to make him Kill more happy, does not put it 
in the Power of either to make him miſerable. | 

From what has been already ſaid it will alſo ap- 
pear, that nothing can be more weak than to place our 
Happineſs in the Applauſe of others, fince ” this 
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Means we make it wholly independent of ourſclves. 
People of this Humour, who place their chief Felicity 
in Reputation and Applauſe, are alſo extremely ſubje& 
to Envy, the moſt painful as well as the moiſt abſurd of 


all Paſſions. 7 
The ſureſt Means to attain that Strength of Mind and 
independent State of Happineſs J am here recommend- 


ing, is, A virtuous Mind ſufficiently furniſhed with Ideas 
to ſupport Solitude, and keep up an agreeable Conver- 


ſation with itſelf. Learning is a very great Help on this 


Occa ſion, as it lays up an infinite Number of Notions 
in the Memory, ready to be drawn out, and ſet in Or- 


der upon any Occaſion. The Mind often takes the ſame 
Pleaſure in looking over theſe her Treaſures, in augment- 


ing and diſpoſing them into proper Forms, as a Prince 


does in a Review of his Army. 


At the ſame time J muſt own, that as a Mind thus 


furniſhed, feels a ſecret Pleaſure in the Conſciouſneſs of 


its own Perfection, and is delighted with ſuch Occaſions 
as call upon it to try its Force, a lively Imagination 


ſhall produce a Pleaſure very little inferior to the former 
in Perſons of much weaker Heads. As the firſt there- 


fore may not be improperly called, The Heaven of 4 
ie Man; the latter is extremely well repreſented by 


our Vulgar Expreſſion, which terms it A Fools Para- 


ae. There is, however, this Difference: between 


them, that as the firſt naturally produces that Strength 
and Greatneſs of Mind I have been all along deſcrib- 


ing as ſo eſſential to render a Man happy, the latter is 
ruffled and diſcompoſed by every Accident, and loſt un- 


der the common Misfortune. 


It is this Strength of Mind that is not to be over- 
come by the Changes of Fortune, that ariſes at the 
Sight of Dangers, and could make Alexander (in that 
Paſſage of his Life ſo much admired by the Prince of 


Conde) when his Army mutinied, bid his Soldiers return 
to Macedin, and tell their Countrymen that they had 


leſt tt.eir King corquering. the World; ſince for his part 


he could not doubt cf raiſing an Army where-ever he 


appear'd, It is this that chiefly exerts itſelf when a 
Man is moſt oppreſſed, and gives him always in propor- 


tion to whatever Malice or lnjuſtice would deprive * 
; 5 | - Oh, 
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of. It is this, in ſhort, that makes the virtuous Man 


inſenſibly ſet a Value upon himſelf, and throws a Var- 
niſh over his Words and Actions, that will at laſt com- 


mand Eſteem, and give him a greater aſcendent over o- 


thers, than all the Advantages of Birth and Fortune. 


GVARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 32; 


There is a reſtleſs Endeavour in the Mind of Man 
after Happineſs. This Appetite is wrought into the 


Original Frame of our Nature, and exerts itſelf in all 


Parts of the Creation that are endued with any degree 
of Thought or Senſe. But as the Human Mind is dig- 


nified by a more comprehenſive Faculty than can be 


found in the inferior Animals, it is natural for Men not 
only to have an Eye, each to his own Happineſs, but 
alſo to endeavour to promote that of others in the ſame, 
Rank of Being: And in proportion to the Generoſity 
that is ingredient in the Temper of the Soul, the Object 
of its Benevolence is of a larger and narrower Extent. - 


There is hardly a Spirit upon Earth ſo mean and con- 


tracted, as to centre all Regards on its own Intereſt, ex- 
cluſive of the reſt of Mankind. Even the ſelfiſh Man 


hath ſome Share of Love, which he beſtows on his Fa- 


mily and his Friends. A nobler Mind hath at Heart 
the common Intereſt of the Society or Country of which 


he makes a Part. And there is ſtill a more diffuſive 


Spirit, whoſe Being or Intentions reach the whole Maſs 
of Mankind, and are continued beyond the preſent Age, 


to a Succeſſion of future Generations. 


The Advantage ariſing to him who hath a Tincture 


of this Generoſity on his Soul, is, that he is affected with 
a ſublimer Joy than can be comprehended by one who is 
deſtitute of that noble Reliſh. The Happineſs of the 
reſt of Mankind hath a natural Connexion with that of a 
reaſonable Mind. And in proportion as the Actions of 
each Individual contribute to this End, he muſt be 
thought to deſerve well or ill both of the World and of 
himſelf. I have in a late Paper obſerved, that Men who 
have no Reach of Thought do oft miſplace their Aﬀec- 
tions on the Means, without reſpect to the End, and by 

a prepoſterous Deſire of Things in themſelves indifferent 
forego the Enjoyment of that Happineſs which thoſs 
| thirgs 
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things are inſtrumental to obtain. This Obſervation has 


been conſidered with regard to Criticks and Miſers ; 1 
ſhall now apply it to Free-thinkers. © _— 
Liberty and Truth are the main Points which theſe 
Gentlemen pretend to have in view; to proceed there- 
fore methodically, I will endeavour to ſhew in the firſt 
Place that Liberty and Truth are not in themſelves de- 
firable, but only as they relate to a farther End, And 
ſecondly, that the ſort of Liberty and Truth (allowing 
them thoſe Names) which our Free-thinkhers uſe all their 


Induſtry to promote, is deſtructive of that End, viz. 


Human Happineſs : And conſequently that Species, as 
ſuch, inſtead of being encouraged or eſteemed, merit the 
Deteſtation and Abhorrence of all honeſt Men. And in 
the laſt Place I defign to ſhew, that under the Pretence 
of advancing Liberty and 'Truth, they do in reality pro- 


mote the two contrary Evils. 
As to the firſt point, It has been obſerved that it is 


the Duty of each particular Perſon to aim at the Happi- 
neſs of his Fellow-Creatures ; and that as this View is 
of a wider or narrower Extent, it argues a Mind more 
or leſs virtuous, Hence it follows, that a Liberty of do- 
ing good Actions which conduce to the Felicity of Man- 
kind, and a Knowledge of ſuch Truths as might either 
give us Pleaſure in the Contemplation of them, or direct 
our Conduct to the great Ends of Life, are valuable Per- 
fections. But ſhall a good Man, therefore, prefer a Li- 
berty to commit Murder or Adultery, before the whol- 
ſome Reſtraint of Divine and Human Laws ? Or ſhall a 
wiſe Man prefer the Knowledge of a troubleſome and 
afflicting Truth, before a pleaſant Error that would cheer 
his Soul with Joy and Comfort, and be attended with no 


ill Conſequences ? Surely no Man of common Senſe would 


thank him, who had put it in bis Power to execute the 


ſudden Suggeſtions of a Fit of Paſſion or Madneſs, or 
Imagine himſelf obliged to a Perſon, who by forwardly 
informing him of ill News, had cauſed his Soul to anti- 


cipate that Sorrow which ſhe would have never felt, ſo 
long as the ungrateful Truth lay concealed. . 

Let us then reſpect the Happineſs of our Species, and 
in this Light examine the Proceedings of the Frec-thinkers. 
From what Giants and Monſters would theſe Knight-er- 


rants 
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rants undertake to free the World ? From the Ties that 
Religion impoſeth on our Minds, from the Expectation 
of a future Judgment, and from the Terrors of a troubled 
Conſcience, not by reforming Mens Lives, but by giv- 
ing Encouragement to their Vices. What are thoſe im- 
portant Truths of which they would convince Mankind ? 
That there is no ſuch thing as a wiſe and juſt Provi- 
dence; Thar the Mind of Man is corporeal ; That Re- 
ligion is a State-trick, contrived to make Men honeſt 
and virtuous, and to procure a. Subſiſtence to others for 
teaching and exhorting them to be ſo ; That the good 
Tidings of Life and Immortality brought to Light by the 
Goſpel, are Fables and Impoſtures : From believing that 
we are made in the Image of God, they would degrade 
us to an Opinion that we are on a Level with.the Beaſts 
that periſh. What Pleaſure or what Advantage do theſe 
Notions bring to Mankind ? Is it of any uſe to the 
Publick that good Men ſhould loſe the comfortable Pro- 
ſpe&t of a Reward to their Virtue, or the Wicked be 
encouraged to perſiſt in their Impiety, from an Aſſurance 
that they ſhall not be puniſhed for it hereafter? 
Allowing, therefore, theſe Men to be Patrons of Li- 
berty and Truth, yet it is of ſuch Truths and that ſort 
of Liberty which makes them juſtly be looked upon as 
Enemies to the Peace and Happineſs of the World. But 
upon a thorough and impartial View it will be found 
that their Endeavours, inſtead of advancing the Cauſe of 
Liberty and Truth, tend only to introduce Slavery and 
Error among Men. There are two Parts in our Nature, 
the Baſer, which conſiſts of our Senſes and Paſſions, and 
the more Noble and Rational, which is properly the 
Human Part, the other being common to us with Brutes. 
The inferior Part is generally much ſtronger, and has al- 
ways the Start of Reaſon, which, if in the perpetual 
Struggle between them, if it were not aided from Hea- 
ven by Religion, would almoſt univerſally be vanquiſh'd, 
and Man become a Slave to his Paſſions, which as it is 
the moſt grievous and ſhameful Slavery, fo it is the ge- 
nuine Reſult of that Liberty which is propoſed by over- 
turning Religion. Nor is the other Part of their Deſign 
better executed. Look into their pretended Truths: 
Are they not ſo many wretched Abſurdities, maintained 
In 


! 


one. 
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in oppoſition to the Light of Nature and Divine Revela- 


tion by ſly Innuendos and cold ſeſts, by ſuch pitiful So 
phiſms, and, ſuch confuſed and indigeſted Notions, that 
one would vehemently ſuſpect thoſe. Men uſurped the 
Name of Free- tbinters, with the ſame View that Hy- 


pocrites do that of Godlineſs, that it may ſerve for a 


Cloke to cover the contrary Defet? 
I ſhall cloſe this Diſcourſe with a Parallel Reflection 
on theſe three Species, who ſeem to be allied by a cer- 


tain Agreement in Mediocrity of Underſtanding, A 


Critick is entirely given up to the Purſuit of Learning ; 
when he has got it, Is his Judgment clearer, his Imagi- 


nation livelier, or his Manners more polite than thoſe of 
other Men? Is it obſerved that a Miſer, when he has 


acquired his ſuperfluous Eftate, eats, drinks, or ſleeps 


with more Satisfaction, that he has a chearfuller Mind, 


or reliſhes any of the Enjoyments of Life better than his 
Neighbours ? The Free-thinkers plead hard for a Licence 
to think freely; they have it; but what Uſe do they 


. make of it ; Are they eminent for any ſublime Diſco- 


veries in any of the Arts and Sciences? Have they been 
Authors of any Inventions that conduce to the Well-be- 
ing of Mankind? Do their Writings ſhew a greater 


Depth of Deſign, a clearer Method, or more juſt and 


Correct Reaſoning than thoſe of other Men ? 
There is a great Reſemblance in their Genius, but 
the Critic and Miſer are only Ridiculous and Contemp- 
tible Creatures, while the Free-thinker is alſo a Pernicious 


Gvazpran, Val. E No. 63. 
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1 Conſidered in my two laſt Letters that awſul and 
tremendous Subject, the Ubiquity or Omnipre- 
lence of the Divine Being. I have 3 that he 1s 
equally preſent in all Places throughout the whole Ex- 
tent of infinite Space. This Doctrine is ſo agreeable 
to Reaſon, that we meet with it in the Writings of 


the enlightened Heathens, as I might ſhew at\large, 
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' were it not already done by other Hands. But tho” 
* the Deity be thus eſſentially preſent through all the 
Immenſity of Space, there is one Part of it in which 
ge diſcovers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent and viſible 
* Glory. This is that Place which is marked out in 
* Scripture under the different Appellations of Paradiſe, 
the third Heawen, the Throne of God, and the Habita- 
tion of his Ghry, It is here where the glorified Body 
of our Saviour reſides, and where all the celeſtial 
* Hierarchies, and the innumerable Hoſts of Angels, 
are repreſented as perpetually ſurrounding the Seat of 
God with Hallelujabs and Hymns of Praiſe. This 
* is that Preſence of God which ſome of the Divines 
* call his Glorious, and others his Majeſtic Preſence. 
* He is indeed as eſſentially preſent in all other Places 
as in this; but it is here where he reſides in a ſenſible 
* Magnificence, and in the midſt of all thoſe Splendors 
which can affect the Imagination of created Beings. 
© It is very remarkable that this Opinion of God 
* Almighty's Preſence in Heaven, whether diſcovered 
© by the Light of Nature, or by a general Tradition 
from our firſt Parents, prevails among all the Nations 
of the World, whatſoever different Notions they en- 
* tertain of the Godhead. If you look into Homer, 
that is, the moſt ancient of the Greet Writers, you 
* ſee the ſupreme Power ſeated in the Heavens, and en- 
* compaſſed with inferior Deities, among whom the 
* Muſes are repreſented as ſinging inceſſantly about his 
Throne. Who does not here ſee the main Strokes 
and Outlines of this great Truth we are ſpeaking of F 
* The ſame Doctrine is ſhadowed out in many other 
« Heathen Authors, tho? at the ſame time, like ſeve- 
© ral other revealed Truths, daſhed and adulterated with 
* a Mixture of Fables and human Inventions, But to- 
* paſs over the Notions of the Greeksand Romans, thoſe 
* more enlightened Parts of the Pagan World, we find 
there is ſcarce a People among the late diſcovered Na- 
* tions who are not trained up in an Opinion that Hea- 
* ven is the Habitation of the Divinity whom they 
* worſhip. bs 2 3 
As in Solomon's Temple there was the Sands 
* Sanforum, in which a viſible Glory appeared among the 
| | Ty Figures. 
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Figures of the Cherubims, and into which none but 
the High-Prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, after 
* having made an Atonement for the Sins of the Peo- 
5 . ſo if we conſider the whole Creation as one great 
Temple, there is in it this Holy of Holies, into which 
* the High- Prieſt of our Salvation entered, and took 
* his Place among Angels and Archangels, after hay- 
* 1ng made a Propitiation for the Sins of Mankind. 

© With how much Skill muſt the Throne of God be 
* erected ? With what glorious Deſigns is that Habita- 
tion beautified, which is contrived and built by him 
* who inſpired Hiram with Wiſdom ? How great mult 
be the Majeſty of that Place, where the whole Art of 
* Creation has been employed, and where God has cho- 
© ſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt magnificent Manner? 
What muſt be the Architecture of Infinite Power under 
* the DireCtion of Infinite Wiſdom ? A Spirit cannot 
but be tranſported after an ineffable Manner with the 
Sight of thoſe Objects, which were made to affect 
* him by that Being who knows the inward Frame of 
* a Soul, and how to pleaſe and raviſh it in all its moſt 
© ſecret Powers and Faculties. It is to this Majeſiic 
* Preſence of God, we may apply thoſe beautiful Ex- 
* prefſions in holy Writ : Beho/d even io the Moon, and 
it ſhineth not; yea the Stars are not pure in his Sight. 
* The Light of the Sun, and all the Glories of the 
World in which we live, are but as weak and ſickly 
* Glimmerings; or rather Darkneſs itſelf, in compart- 
* ſon of thoſe Splendors which encompaſs the Throne 
* of God. 

As the Glory of this Place is tranſcendent beyond 
© Imagination, ſo probably is the Extent of it. There 
is Light behind Light, and Glory within Glory. 
How far that Space may reach, in which God thus 
appears in perfect Majeſty, we cannot poſſibly conceive. _ 
* Tho! it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and tho' 
not immeaſurable in itſelf, it may be ſo with regard to 
© any created Eye or Imagination. If he has made 
* theſe lower Regions of Matter ſo inconceivably wide 
and magnificent for the Habitation of mortal and pe- 
riſhable Beings, how great may we ſuppoſe the Courts 


of his Houſe to be, where he makes his Reſidence in a 
more 
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* more eſpecial Manner, and diſplays himſelf in the 


Fulneſs of his Glory, among an innumerable Company 
of Angels and Spirits of juſt Men made perfect? 

© This is certain, that our Imaginations cannot be 
raiſed too high, when we think on a Place where Om- 
nipotence and Omniſcience have ſo ſignally exerted 
themſelves, becauſe that they are __—_ produce a 
Scene infinitely more great and glorious than what we 
are able to imagine, It is not impoſlible but at the 
Conſummation of all Things, theſe outward Apart- 


ments of Nature, which are now ſuited to thoſe Be- 


ings who inhabit them, may be taken in and added to 
that glorious Place of which I am here ſpeaking ; and 
by that Means made a proper Habitation for Beings 
who are exempt from Mortality, and cleared of their 
ImperfeQions : For ſo the Scripture ſeems to intimate 
when it ſpeaks of new Heavens and of a new Earth, 
wherein awelleth Righteouſneſs. 8 

* I have only conſidered this glorious Place with re- 
gard to the Sight and Imagination, though it is highly 
probable that our other Senſes may here likewiſe enjoy 


their higheſt Gratifications. There is nothing which 


more raviſhes and tranſports the Soul, than Harmony; 
and we have great Reaſon to believe, from the De- 
ſcriptions of this Place in holy Scripture, that this is 
one of the Entertainments of it. And if the Soul of 
Man can be ſo wonderfully affected with thoſe Strains 
of Mufick, which human Art is capable of producing, 
how much more will it be raiſed and elevated by thoſe, 
in which is exerted the whole Power of Harmony ! 
The Senſes are Faculties of the Human Soul, though 
they cannot be employed, during this cur vital Union, 
without proper Inſtruments in the Body. Why there- 
fore ſhould we exclude the Satisfaction of theſe Facul- 
ties, which we find by Experience are Inlets of great 
Pleaſure to the Soul, from among thoſe Entertainments 
which are to make up our Happineſs hereafter ? Why 
ſhould we ſuppoſe that our Hearing and Seeing will 
not be gratify'd with thoſe Objects which are moſt 
agreeable to them, and. which they cannot meet with 
in theſe lower Regions of Nature; Objects, which 
neither Eye hath ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor can it enter 

* into 
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© into the Heart of Man to conceive? ] knew a Han in 


Fd 


© Chrift (ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf) above Nur. 


teen Years ago (whether in the Body, I cannot tell, a- 


« whether out of the Body, I cannot tell, God rnoweth } 
« fuch a one caught up to the third Heaven. And ] ney 
* fuch a Man, (whether in the Body, or out of the Boah, 
I cannot tek, Ged knoweth) how that he was caught 
* up into Paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable Wards, which 
© 74 is not poſſible for a Man #0 utter. By this is meant 
that what he heard was ſo infinitely different from any 


impoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch Words as might con- 
vey a Notion of it to his Hearers. Wy 
It is very natural for us to take Delight in Enquiries 
© concerning any foreign Country, where we are ſome 
© time or other to make our Abode; and as we all hope 
to be admitted into this glorious Place, it is both a 
© laudable and uſeful Curioſity, to get what Informations 
we can of it, while we make uſe of Revelation for our 
Guide. When theſe everlaſting Doors ſhall be open 
to us, we mey be {ure that the Pleaſures and Beauties 
< of this Place will infinitely tranſcend our preſent Hopes 
and Expectations, and that the glorious Appearance 
of the Throne of God, will riſe infinitely beyond what- 
ever we are able to conceive of it. We might here 
c entertain ourſelves with many other Speculations on 
6 
4 
« 
c 
4 
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« 
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this Subject, from thoſe ſeveral Hints which we find 
of it in the Holy Scriptures; as whether there may 
not be different Manſions and Apartments of Glory, 
to Beings of different Natures; whether as they excel 
one another in Perfection, they are not admitted near- 
er to the Throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater 
Manifeſtations of his Preſence; whether there are not 


ſolemn Times and Occaſions, when all the Multitude 
of Heaven celebrate the Preſence of their Maker in 


more extraordinary Forms of Praiſe and Adoration; 
as Adam, though he had continued in a State of In- 
nocence, would, in the Opinion of our Divines, have 
kept holy the Sabbath-Day, in a more particular man- 


ner than any other of the Seven, Theſe, and the like 


c Spe culations, we may very innocently indulge, ſo _ 


— 


thing which he had heard in this World, that it was 
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as we make uſe of them to inſpire us with a Deſire of 
becoming Inhabitants of this delightful Place. N 
I have in this, and in two foregoing Letters, treated 
on the moſt ſerious Subject that can employ the Mind 
of Man, the Omnipreſence of the Deity ; a Subject 
which, if poſſible, ſhould never depart from our Medi- 
tations. We have conſidered the Divine Being, as he 
inhabits Infinitude, as he dwells among his Works, as 
he is preſent to the Mind of Man, and as he diſcovers 
himſelf in a more glorious Manner among the Regions 
of the Bleſt. Such a Conſideration ſhould: be kept 
awake in us at all Times, and in all Piaces, and poſ- 
ſeſs our Minds with a perpetual Awe and Reverence, 
It ſhould be interwoven with all our Thoughts and 
Perceptions, and-become one with the Conſciouſneſs of 
our own Being. It is not to be reflected on in the 
Coldneſs of Philoſophy, but ought to fink us into the 
loweſt Proſtrat ion before him, who is ſo aſtoniſhingly 
* Great, Wonderful, and Holy.” | h 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 580. 
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We conſider infinite Space as an Expanſion without a 
Circumference : We conſider Eternity, or infinite Dura- 
tion, as a Line that has neither a Beginning nor an End. 
In our Speculations of infinite Space, we conſider that 
particular Place in which we exiſt, as a kind of Centre 
to the whole Expanſion, In our Speculations of Eter- 
nity, we conſider the Time which is preſent to us as the 
Middle, which divides the whole Line into two equal 
Parts. For this Reaſon, many witty Authors compare 
the preſent Time to an Iſthmus, or narrow Neck of Land, 
that riſes in the midſt of an Ocean, immeaſurably diffuſed 
on either Side of it. | | 2” 

Philoſophy, and indeed common Senſe, naturally throws 
Eternity under two Diviſions ; which we may call in Ex- 
ils, that Eternity which is paſt, and that Eternity 
which is to come. The learned Terms of Aternitas a 
Parte ante, and. /Eternitas à Parte poſt, may be more 
amuſing to the Reader, but can have no other Idea af- 
fixed to them than what is conveyed to us by thoſe 
Words, an Eternity that is paſt, and an Eternity that is 
to Come, Each of theſe Eternities is bounded at the one 

| Extreme; 
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Extreme; or, in other Words, the former has an End, 


and the latter a Beginning. | | 

Let us firſt of all conſider that Eternity which is paſt, 
reſcrving that which is to come for the Subject of another 
Paper. The Nature of this Eternity. is utterly incon- 
ceivable by the Mind of Man: Our Reaſon demonſtrates 
to us that it has been, but at the fame Time can frame 
no Idea of it, but what is big with Abſurdity and Con- 
tradiction. We can have no other Conception of any 
Duration which is paſt, than that all of it was once pre- 
ſent; and whatever was once preſent, 1s at ſome certain 
Diſtance from us, and whatever is at any certain Diſtance 
from us, be the Diſtance never ſo remote, cannot be 
Eternity, The very Notion of any Duration's being 
paſt, implies that it was once preſent; for the Idea of 
being once preſent, is actually included in the Idea of its 
being paſt. This therefore is a Depth not to be found- 
ed by Human Underſtanding. We. are ſure that there 


has been an Eternity, and yet contradict ourſelves when 


we meaſure this Eternity by any Notien which we can 
frame of it. | 

If we go to the Bottom of this Matter, we ſhall find 
that the Difficulties we meet with in our Conceptions of 
Eternity proceed from this ſingle Reaſon, That we can 


have no other Idea of any kind of Duration, than that 


by which we ourſelves, and all other created Beings, do 


exiſt ; which is, a ſucceſſive Duration made up of paſt, 


preſent, and to come, There is nothing which exiſts 
after this Manner, all the Parts of whoſe Exiſtence were 
not once actually preſent, and conſequently may be reach- 
ed by a certain number of Years applied to it. We 
may aſcend as high as we pleaſe, and employ our Being 
to that Eternity which is to come, in adding Millions of 
Years to Millions of Years, and we can never come up 


to any Fountain-Head of Duration, to any Beginning in 


Eternity : But at the ſame time we are ſure, that what- 
ever was once preſent does lie within the reach of Num- 


bers, though perhaps we can never be able to put enough 


of them together for that Purpoſe. We may as well 


ſay, that any thing may be actually preſent in any Part 


of infinite Space, which does not lie at a certain Diſtance 


from us, as that any Part of infinite Duration was once 
| actually 
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actually preſent, and does not alſo lie at ſome determin- 
ed Diſtance from us. Tre Diſtance in both Caſes may 
be immeaſurable and indefinite as to our Faculties, but 

ar Reaſon tells us that it cannot be ſo in itſelf, Here 
therefore is that Difficulty which Human Underſtand - 
ing is not capable of ſurmounting. We are ſure that 
ſo nething muft have exiſied from Eternity, and are at 
the ſame Time unable to conceive, that any thing which 
exiſts according to cur Notion of Exiftence, can have ex- 
iſted from Eteraity. 5 ; 

It is hard for a Reader, who has not rolled this 
Thought in his own Mind, to follow in ſuch an abſtract- 
ed Speculation; but I bave been the longer on it, be- 
couſe J think it is a demonſtrative Argument of the Be- 
ing and Eternity of a God: And though there are many 
other Demonitrations wh'ch lead us to this great Truta, 
] do not think we ought to lay aſide any Proofs ia this 
Matter, which the Light of Reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, 
eſpecially when it is ſach a one as has been urged by 
Men famous for their Penetration and Force of Under- 
ſtanding, and which appears altogether concluſive to thoſe 
who will be at the Pains to examine it. 

Having thus conſidered that Eternity which is paſt, 
according to the beſt Idea we can frame of it, I ſhall 
now draw up thoſe ſeveral Articles on this Subject, which 
are dictated to us by the Light of Reaſon, and which 
may be looked upon as the Creed of a Philoſopher in 
this great Point. | | 

Firſt, It is certain that no Being could have made it- 


ſelf; for if ſo, it muſt have acted before it was, which 


is a Contradiction. 

Secondly, That therefore ſome Being muſt have exiſted 
from all Eternity. 2 
Thirdly, 'Fhat whatever exiſts after the manner of crea- 
ted B-jngs, or according to any Notions which we h:ve 
of Exifterce, could not have exiſted from Eternity. 

Fourthly, That this eternal Being muſt therefore be the 
great Author of Nature, the Ancient of Days, u ho, be- 
ing at an infinite Diſtance in his Perſections from all fi- 


nite and created Beings, exiſts in a quite different man- 


rer HOY them, and in a manner of which they can have 
no Idea. | thee 
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I know that ſeveral of the School-men, who would 
not be thought ignorant of any thing, have pretended 
to explain the Manner of God's Exiftence, by telling us, 
That ke comprehends infinite Duration in every Moment; 
That Eternity is with him a Pundtum fians, a fixed 
Point; or, which is as good Senſe, an infinite Inſtant ; 
That nothing, with reference to his Exiſtence, is either 
paſt or to come: To which the ingenious Mr, Cowley 
\alludes in his Deſcription of Heaven, = 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing haſt, 
But an Eternal NOW abes always laſt. 


For my own part, I look upon thoſe Propoſitions as 
Words that have no Ideas annexed to them ; and think 
Men had better own their Ignorance, than advance Doc- 
trines by which they mean nothing, and which, indeed, 
are felf-contradifiory, We cannot be too modeſt in our 
Diſquifitions, when we meditztewn Him, who is en- 
vironed with is much Glory and Perfection, who is the 
Source of Being, the Fountain of all that Exiſtence 
which we and his whole Creation derive from him. Let 
us therefore with the utmoſt Humility acknowledge, that 
as ſome Being muſt neceſſarily have exiſted from Eternity, 
ſo this Being does exiſt after an incomprehenſible Manner, 
fince it is impoſſible for a Being to have exiſted from 
Eternity after our Manner or Notions of Exiſtence, Re- 
velation confirms theſe natural Dictates of Reaſon in the 
Accounts which it gives us of the Divine | Exiſtence, 
| where it tells us, that he is the ſame Yeſterday, To-day, 

and for Ever; that he is the Aha and Omega, the Be- 
ginning and the Ending; that a thouſand Years are with 

him as one Diy, and one Day as a thouſand Years; by 
which, and the like Expreſſiots, we are taught, that bis 
Exiſtence, with relation to Time or Duration, is infi- 
nitely different from the Exiſtence of any of his Crea- 
tures, and conſequently that it is impoſſible for us to 
frame any adequate Conceptions of it. ; 

In the firſt Revelation which he makes of his own Be- 
ing, be entitles himſelf, I am that Tam; and when Moyes 
deſires to know what Name he ſhall give him in his Em- 
baſly to Pharaoh, he bids him ſay that I am hath ſent 


Y JH, 


— 
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yz, Our great Creator, by this Revelation of himſelf, 


does in a manner exclude every thing elſe from a real 
Exiſtence, and diſtinguiſnes himſelf from his Creatures, 
as the only Being which truly and really exiſts. The 
antient Platonick Notion which was drawn from Specu- 
latiens of Eternity, wonderfully agrees with this Revela- 
talon which God has made of himſelf, 'Facre is no- 
thing, ſay they, which in reality exiſts, whoſe Exiſtence, 
25 we call it, is pieced up of paſt, preſent, and to come. 
Such a flitting and ſucceſſive Exiſtence is rather a Shadow 
of Exiſtence, and ſomething which is like it, than Exiſ- 
tence iiſelf. He only properly exiits whoſe Exiſtence is 
entirely preſent ; that is, in other Words, who exiſts in 
the moſt perfect manner, and in ſuch a manner as we 
have no Idea of. 

I thall conclude this Speculation with one uſeful In- 
ference. How can we ſufficiently proſtrate ourſelves and 
fell down before our Maker, when we conſider that in- 
effable Goodneſs and Wiſdom which contrived this Ex- 
iſtence for finite Natures ? What muſt be the Overflow- 
ings of that Good-will, waica prompted our Creator to 
adapt Exiitence to Beings, in whom it is not neceſſiry ? 
Eſpecially when we conſider that he himſelf was before 
in the complete Poſſeſſion of Exiſtence and of Happi- 
neſs, and in the full Enjoyment of Eternity. What 
Man can think of himſelf as called out and ſeparated 
from Nothing, of his beirg made a conſcious, a reaſon- 
able and a happy Creature, in ſhort, of being taken in 
as a Sharer ot Exiſtence, and a kind of Partner in Eter- 
nity, without being ſwallowed ap in Wonder, in Praiſe, 
in Adoration! It is indeed a Thought too big for the 
Mind of Man, and rather to be entertained in the Secre- 
cy of Devotion, and in the Silence of the Soul, than to 
be expreſſed by Words. The Supreme Being has not gi- 
ven us Powers or Faculties ſufficient to extol and magnify 
ſuch unutterable Goodneſs, 5 | 

It is however ſome Comfort to us, that we ſhall be al- 
ways doing what we ſhall be never able to do, and that 
a Work which cannot be finiſhed, will however be the 
Work of an Eternity. 
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I have always taken a particular Ple-ſure in examin- 
10g the Opiniors which Men of different Religions, dif- 
f-rent Ages, and different Countries, have entertained 
concerning the Immortality of the Soul, and the State 
of Happineſs which they promiſe themſelves in another 
World. For whatever Prejudices and Errors Human 
Nature lies under, we find that either Reaſon, or Tra- 
dition from our firſt Parents, has dif. overed to all Peo- 
ple ſomething in theſe great Points which bears Analogy 
to Truth, and to the Dectrines opened to us by Divine 
Revelation. I was lately diſcourſing on this Subject with = 
a learn<d Perſon, who has been very much converſant a- 
morg the Iphabitants of the more Weſtern Parts of 4. 
frick. Upon his converſirg with ſeveral in th:t Conn- 
try, he telis me that their Notion of Heaven, or of a fu- 
ture Stat of Happineſs, is this, That every thing we 
there wiſh for will immediately preſent itſelf to us, 

We find, ſay they, our Souls are of ſuch a Nature that 
they require Variety, and are not capable of being al- 
ways delighted with the ſame Objects. The Supreme 
Brirg, therefore, in compliance wich this Taſte of Hap- 
Pint ſo which he has planted in the Soul of Man, will 
raiſe up from time to time, ſay they, every Gratification 
witch it is in the Humour to be pleaſed with, If we 
wiſh to be in Groves or Bowers, among running Streams 
is cr Fa ls of Water, we ſhall immediately find ourſelves 
1 in the midſt of ſuch a Scere as we deſire. If we would 
| de entertained with Muſick and the Melody of Sounds, 
1 the Concert ariſes upon our Wiſh, and the whole Region 
1 about us is filled with Harmony. In ſtort, every De- 
0 fire will be fellowed by Fruition, and whatever a Man's 
| | Jaclinaticn directs bim to, will be preſent with bim. Nor 
7 Fi is it material whether the Supreme Power creates in Con- 
formity to our Wiſhes, or whether he only produces ſuch 
a Change in our Imagination, as makes us believe our- 
ſelves converſant among thoſe Scenes which delight us. 
Our Happineſs will be the ſame, whether it proceed from 
| external Objects, or ſrom the Impreſſions of the Deity 
h upon our own private Fancies. This is the Account 
Wich I have received from my learned Friend Not- 
bf | withſtanding this Syſtem of Brlief be in general very | 


1; chimerical and viſionary, there is ſomething ſublime in its 
1 | | manner 


* 
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manner of copſidering the Influence of a Divine Being 
on a Human Soul. It has alſo, like moi other Gpint- 
ons of the Heathen World upon theſe important Points, 
it has, 1 ſiy, its Foundation in Truth, as it ſuppoſes 
the Souls of good Men after this Life to be in a State of 
perfect Huppineſs, that in this State there will be no 
barren Hopes, nor fruitleſs Wiſhes, and that we ſhall 
enjoy every thing we can defire, But tae particular 
Circun.itince which I am moſt pleas'd with in this 
Scheme, and which ariſcs from a juſt Reflexion upon 
Human Nature, is that Variety of Pleaſures waich it 
ſuppoſes the Souls of good Men will be poſſeſſed of in 
another World. This I think highly probable, from the 
D Qates both of Reaſon and Revelation. The Soul con- 
ſiſts of many Faculties, as the Underſtanding, and the 
Will, with all the S-nſes both outward and inward; or, 
to ſpeak more philoſophically, the Soul can exert her- 
ſelf in many different Ways of Action. She can un- 
derſtind, will, imagine, ſee, and hear, love, and diſ- 
courſe, and apply herſelf to many other the like Exer- 
ciſes of different Kinds and Natures; but what is more 
to be conſidered, the Soul is capable of receiving a moſt 
exquiſite Pleaſure and Satisfaction from the Exerciſe of 
any of theſe its Powers, when they are gratified with 
their proper Objects; ſhe can be entirely happy by the 
Satisfaction of the Memory, the Sight, the Hearing, or 
any other Mode of Perception. Every Faculty is as a 


diſtinct Taſte in the Mind, and hath Objects accommo- 


dated to its proper Reliſh. Doctor Tilton ſomewhere 
ſiys, that he will not preſume to determine in what con- 
ſilts the Happineſs of the Bleſt, becauſe God Almighty 
is capable of making the Soul happy by ten thouſand dif- 
ferent Ways, Beſides thoſe ſeveral Avenues to Pleaſure, 
which the Soul is endowed with in this Life; it is not 
impoſſible, according to the Opinions of many eminent 
Dieines, but there may be new Faculties in the Souls of 
good Men made perfect, as well as new Senſes in their 
g'orifed Bodies. This we are ſure of, that there will be 
wt Oojects offer'd to all thoſe Faculties which are eſſen- 
tial to us. 

We are likewiſe to take notice that every particular Fa- 
culty is capable of being employed on a very great Va- 
35 riety 
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riety of Orjects. The Underſtanding, for Example, 
may be happy in the Contemplation of Moral, Natura}, 
Mathematics], and other kinds of Truth. The Me. 
mory likewiſe may turn itſelf to an infinite Multitude of 
Ot jects, eipeci:lly when the Soul fall have paſs'd 
through the Space of many Millions of Years, and ſhall 
re flect with Pleaſure on the Days of Eternity. Every o- 
ther Faculty mey be conſider'd in the fame Fxtent, 
We cannot queſtion but that the Happineſs of a Soul 
will be adequate to its Nature, ard that it is not endow- 
ed with any Faculties which are to lie uſeleſs and unem- 
Poyed. he Happineſs is to be the Happineſs of the 
whole Man, and we may eafily conceive to ourſelves the 
Hzppineſs of the Soul, while any one cf its Faculties 
is in the Fruition of its chief Good, The Happineſs 
may be of a more exilted Nature in Proportion as the 


F.culty employ'd is fo ; but as the whole Soul acts in the 


Fxertion of ery of its particular Powers, the whole Soul 
is happy in the Pleaſure which ariſes from ary of its 
retticulzer Acts. For notwithſtanding, as has been be- 
fore hinted, and as it has bcen taken notice of by one of 
the greateſt modern Philoſopters, we divide the Soul 
jr to ſeveral Powers and Faculties, there is no ſuch Di- 
viken in the Soul itſelf, ſince it is the whole Soul that 
remembers, underſtands, wills, or imagines. Our Man- 
rer of conſidering the Memory, Underſtanding, Will, 
Imagination, and the like Faculties, is for the better en- 
abling us to expreſs ourſelves in ſuch abſtracted Sub- 
jects of Speculation, not that there is any ſuch Diviſion 
in the Soul itſelf. | - 
Seeing then that the Soul has many different Faculties, 
er, in other Words, many different Ways of acting; 


that it can be intenſely pleas'd, or made happy by all 


theſe different Faculties, or Ways of aQiog ; that it 


may be endow'd with ſeveral latent Faculties, which it 


is not at preſent in a Condition to exert; that we can - 
not believe the Soul is endow'd with any Faculty which 
is of no Uſe to it; that whenever any one of theſe Fa- 
culties is tranſcendently pleaſed, the Soul is in a State of : 
He-ppineſs ; and in the laſt Place, conſidering that the 


Happineſs of another World is to be the Happineſs of 


the whole Man; who can queſtion but that there is an 
a 8 infinite 
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infinite Variety in thoſe Pleaſures we are ſpeaking of ; 
and that this Fulneſs of Joy will be made up of all thoſe 
Pleaſores which the Nature of the Soul is capable of re- 
ceiving ? £3 ü 1 

We ſhall be the more confirmed in this Doctrine, if 
we obſerve the Nature of Variety, with regard to the 
Mind of Man. The Soul does not care to be always in 
the ſame Bent. Tbe Faculties relieve one another by 
Turns, and receive an additional Pleaſure from the No- 
velty of thoſe Objects about which they are converſant. 

Revelation like wiſe very much. confirms this Notion, 
under the different 'Views which it gives us of our future 
Happineſs. In the Deſcription of: tae Throne of God, 
it repreſents to us all thoſe Objects which are able to 
gratify the Senſes and Imagination: In very many Places 
it intimates to us all the Happineſs which the Under- 
ſtanding can poſſibly receive in that State, where all 
Things ſhall be revealed to us, and we ſhall know, even 
as we are known; the Raptures of Devotion, of Di- 
vine Love, the Pleaſure of converfing with our Blefſed 
Saviour, with an innumerable Hoſt of Angels, and with 
the Spirits of Juſt Men made perfect, are likewiſe re- 
vealed to us in ſeveral Parts of the Holy Writings. 
There are alſo mentioned thoſe Hierarchies or Govern- 
ments, in which the Bleſt ſhall be ranged one above ano- 
ther, and in which we may be ſare a great Part of our 
Happineſs will likewiſe confift ; for it will not be there 
as in this World, where every one is aiming at Power and 
Superiority ; but, on the contrary, every one will fi:d 
that Station the moſt proper for him in which Le is 
placed, and will probably think that he could not have 
been ſo happy in any other Station, Theſe, and many 
other Particulars, are marked in Divine Revelation as the 
ſeveral Ingredients of our Happineſs in Heaven, which 
all imply ſack a Variety of Joys, and ſuch a Gratifica- 
tion of the Soul in all its different Faculties, as J have 
been here mentioning. - | 
Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the Cherubims are a 
Set of Angels who know moſt, and the Seraphims a 
Set of Angels who love moſt. Whether this Diſtinction 
be not altogether imaginary, I ſhall not here examine; 
but it is highly probable, that among the Spirits of good 
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Men, there may be ſome who will be more pleaſed with 
the Employment of one Faculty than of another, and 
this perhaps according to thoſe innocent and virtuous Ha- 
bits or Inclinations which have here taken the deepeſt 
Root. „ 

I might here apply this Conſideration to the Spirits 
of wicked Men, with relation to the Pain which they 
ſhali {ſuffer in cvery one of their Faculties, and the re- 
petite Miſeries which ſhall be appropriated to each 
Faculty in particular. But leaving this to the Reflexion 
of my Readers, I ſhall conclude, with obſerving how we 
ought to be thankful to our great Creator, and rejoice 
in toe Being which he has beſtowed upon us, for having 
ade the Soul ſuſceptible of Pleaſure by ſo many diffe-. 
rent Ways. We ſe by what a Variety of Paſi. ges Joy 
and Cl. dneſs may enter into the Thoughts of Man; 
hew worderfully a Human Spirit is framed, to imbibe 
its proper Satisfactions, and taſte the Goodneſs of its 
Creator, We may therefore look into ourſelves with 

Rapture and Amazement, and cannot ſufficiently expreſs 
our Gratitude to him, who has encompaſſed us with ſuch 
a Proſufion of Bleſſings, and opened in us ſo many Ca- 
pacities of erjoying them, . 

There cannot be a ſtronger Argument that God has 
deſigned us for a State of future Happineſs, and ſor that 
Heaven which he has revealed to us, than that he has 
thus raturally qualified the Soul for it, and made ita 
Being capable of receiving ſo much Bliſs. He would 
never have made ſuch Faculties in vair, and have en- 
dowed us with Powers that were not to be exerted on 
ſuch Obj« &s as are ſuited to them. It is very manifeſt, 
by the irward Frame and Conſtitution of our Minds, 
that he has adapred them to an infinite Variety of Plea- 
ſures and Gratifications, which are not to be met with 
in this Life. We ſhould therefore at all times take care 
that we do not diſappoint this his gracious Purpoſe and 
Intention towards us, and make thoſe Faculties which 
he formed as ſo many Qualifications for Happineſs ard 

Rewards, to be the Inſtruments of Pain and Puniſhment. 
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HIL A and SHA Lu M, an Antediluvian 


Courtſhip. 


| i IL PA was one of the 150 Daughters of Zipas, 
of the Race of Cohu, by whom ſome of the Learn- 
cd think is meant Cain, She was exceedingly beautiful, 
and when ſhe was but a Girl of Threeſcore and ten 
Years of Age, received the Addr:fl.s of ſeveral wao 
made Love to her, Among theſe were two Brothers, 
Harpath ard Shalum. Harpath, being the Firſt-born, 
was Maſter of that ſruitful Region which lies at the 
Foot of Mount Tirzab, in the Southern Parts of China. 
Shalum (which is to ſay the Planter in the Chineſe Lan- 
guage) poſleſſed ali the neighbouring Hils, and that 
great Range of Mountains which goes under the Name 
of Tah. Hurpath was of a baughty contemptuous 
Spirit; Shalum was of a gentle Diſpoſition, beloved both 
by God and Man. 3 
It is ſaid that among the Antediluvian Women, the 


Daughters of Cohu had their Minds wholly ſet upon 


Riches; for which Reaſon the beautiful Ha preferr'd 
Harpath to Shalum, becauſe of his numerous Flocks and 
Hercs, thit covered' all the low Country which runs 
along the Foot of Mount Tirzeh, and is watered by 
ſ:veral Fountains and Streams breaking out of the Sides 
of that Mouatain. | > 

Harpath made ſo quick a Diſpatch of his Courtſhip, 
that he married Hiþa in the Hundredth Year of her 
Age; and being of an inſolent Temper, laughed to Scorn 
his Brother Sgalum for. having pretended to the beautiful 
Hiſpa, when be was M:fter of nothing but a long Chain 
of Rocks and Mountains. This ſo much provoked Sha 
lam, that be is ſaid to have curſed his Brother in the 
Bitterneſs of his Heart, and to have prayed that one of 
his Mountains might fall upon his Head if ever he came 
within the Shadow of it. Ds | 

From this Time forward Harpath would never ven- 


ture out of the Vallies, but came to an untimely End in 


tre 25oth Year of his Age, being drowned in a River 
as he attempted to croſs it. This River is called to this 
H 5 | Day 5 
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Day, from his Name who periſhed in it, the River Hay. 
path, and, what is very remarkable, iſſues out of one of 
taoſe Mountains which Shal/am wilked might fall upon 
his Brother, when he curſcd him in the Bitterneſs of his 
Heart. Z | 

Hilpa was in the 160th Year of her Age at the Death 
of her Huſand, having brought him but 50 Children, 
before he was ſnatched away, as has been already related. 
Many of the AntediJuvians made Love to the young 
Widow, tho' no one was thought fo likely to ſucceed in 
her Affections as her firſt Lover Shalum, who renewed 
his Court to her about ten Years after the Death of 
Harpath; fir it was not thought decent in thoſe Days 
that a Widow ſhould be ſeen by a Man within ten Years 
after the Deceaſe of her Huſband. 

SHalam falling into a deep Melancholy, and reſolving 
to teke away that Objection which had been raiſed 


azzirſt him when he made his firſt Addreſſes to Hiha, 


began, immediately after her Marrizge with Harpatb, 
to plant all that mountainous Region which fell to his 
Lot in the Diviſion of this Country. He knew how to 
adapt every Plant to its proper Soil, and is thought to 
have inherited many traditional Secrets of that Art from 
the firſt Man, This Employment turn'd at length to 
his Profit as well as to his Amuſement: His Mountains 
were in a few Years ſhaded with young Trees, that gra- 
dually thot up into Groves, Woods, ard Foreſts, inter- 
mixed with Walks and Lawns, and Gardens; inſomuch 
that the whole Region, from a naked and deſolate Proſ- 
pect, began row to look like a ſecond Paradiſe, The 
Pleaſantneſs of the Place, and the agreeable Diſpcſition 
cf Sghalum, who was reckoned one of the mildeſt and 
wiſeſt of all who lived before the Flood, drew into it 
Multitudes of People, who were perpetually employed 
in the ſinking of Wells, the digging of Trenches, and 
the hoilowing of Trees, for the better Diſtribution of 
Water through every Part of this ſpacious Plantation. 
The Habitations of SHalum looked every Year more 


beautiful in the Eyes of Hipa, who, after the Spice of 


70 Autumns, was wonderfully pleaſed with the diſtant 
Proſpect of Shalum's Hills, which were then covered 
with innumerable Tufts of Trees, and gloomy * 
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that gave a Magnificence to the Place, and converted ic 
into one of the fineſt Laneſkips the Eye of Man could 
behold. : 

The Chineſe record a Letter which Shalum is ſaid to 
have written to Hi/þa, in the Eleventh Year of her Wi- 
dowhood. I ſhall here tranſlate it, without departing 
from that noble Simplicity of Sentiments, and Plainneſs 
of Mariners, which appears in the Original. 

Shalum was at this Time 180 Years old, and Hiþe 
170 


Shalom, Maſter of Mane Tirzah, 10 Hilpa, Mifreſs af 


the Vallies. 


In the 788th Tear of the Creation. 
What have I not ſuffered, O thou Daughter of Z:/- 
bab, ſince thou gaveſt thyſelf away in Marrizge to my 
Rival? I grew weary of the Light of the Sun, and 
have ever ſince been covering myſelf with Woods and 
Foreſts, Theſe threeſcore and ten Years have I be- 
wailed the Loſs of thee on the Tops of Mount Tirzah, 
and ſoothed my Melancholy among a thouſand gloomy 
Shades of my own raiſing., My Dwellings are at pre- 
ſent as the Garden of God; every Part of them is 
tied with Fruits, and Flowers, and Fountains, The 
whole Mountain 1s perfamed for thy Reception. Come 
up into it, O my Beloved, and let us people this Spot of 
the new World with a beautiful Race of Mortals; iet: 
us multiply exceedingly among theſe delightful Shades, 
and fill every Quarter of them with Sons and Daugh- 
ters. Remember, O thou Daughter of Zihah, that 
the Age of Man is but a thouſand Years; that Beauty 
is the Admiration but of a few Centuries. It flouriſhes 
as a Mountain Oak, or as a Cedar on the Top of Tir- 
zah, which in three or ſour hundred Years will fade 
away, and never be thought of by Poſterity, unleſs & 
young Wood ſprings from its Roots. Think well on 
chis, and remember thy Neighbour in the Mountains.“ 


Having here inſerted this Letter, which I look upon 
as the only Antediluyian 3 now extant, I ſhall 
| H 6 : 


— — 
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in my next Paper give the Anſwer to it, and the Sequel | 


of this Story, x4 
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The Sequel of the Story of Shalum and Hilpa, 


The Letter inſerted in my laſt had ſo good an Effect 
upon Hibha, that ſhe anſwered it in leſs than a Twelve- 
month, after the following Maenner. 5 


Hilpa, Wiſes of the Vallies, to Shalum, Maſter of 
| lount Turzah © - 5 


| In the 789th Tear of the Creation, 
What have I to do with thee, O Shalum? Thong 
* praiſeit Hicba's Beauty, but art thou not ſecretly ena- 
* moured with the Verdure of her Meadows ? Art thou 
* rot more affected with the Proſpect of her green Vol. 
lies, than thou woulceſt be with the Sight of her Per- 
* fon? The Lowings of my Herds, and the Bleatings of 
* my Flocks, make a pleaſant Echo in thy Mountains, 
* and ſound ſweetly in thy Ears. What tho' I am de- 
* lighted with the Wavings of thy Foreſts, and thoſe 
Breezes of Perfumes which flow from the Top ef Ti- 
gab: Are theſe like the Riches of the Valley ? 
* I know thee, O Shalum; thou art more wile and 
happy than any of the Sons of Men. Thy Dwellings 
are among the Cedars ; thou ſearcheſt out the Diverti- 
ty of Soils, thou underſtandeſt the Influences of the 
Stars, and markeſt the Change of Seafons. Can a 
Woman appear lovely in the Eyes of ſuch a one? 
Diſquiet me not, O Slum; let me alone, that I m 
enjcy thoſe goodly Poſitflions which are fallen to my 
Lot. Win me not by thy enticing Words. May thy 
Trees increaſe and multiply; mayeſt thou add Wocd 
to Wood, and Shade to Shade; but tempt not Hipa 
to deſtroy thy Solitude, and make thy Retirement 
popu'ous.” | | | | 
The Chine/e ſay, that a little time afterwards ſhe ac- 
cepted of a Treat in one of the neighbouring Hills to 
which Shalum bad invited her. This Treat laſted for 


two Years, and is ſaid to have coſt Shalum five OY 5 
| | 5 ; nte- 
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Antelopes, two thouſand Oſtriches, and a thouſand Tun 
of Milk; but what moſt of all recommended it, was that 
Variety of delicious Fruits and Pot-herbs, in which no 
Perſon then living could any way equal Sham, | 
He treated her in the Bower which he had planted 
amidſt the Wood of Nightingales. This Wood was 
made up of ſuch Fruit-Trees and Plants as are moit 
agreeable to the ſeveral Kinds of Singing Birds; ſo that 
it had drawn into it all the Muſick of the Country, and 
was filled from one End of the Year to the other with 
the moſt agreeable Concert in Seaſon. 

He ſhewed her every Day ſome beautiful and ſur- 
priſing Scene in this new Region of Woodlands; and 
as by this means he had all the Opportunities he could 
wiſh for of opening his Mind to her, he ſucceeded fo 
well, that upon her Departure ſhe made him a kind of 
Promiſe, and gave him her Word to return bim a poſi- 
tive Anſwer in leſs than Fifty Years. 
She had not been long among her own People in the 
Vallies, when ſhe received new Overtures, and at the 
ſame time a moſt ſplendid Viſit from Miſepach, who 
was a mighty Man of old, and had built a great City, 
which he called after his own Name. Every Houſe was 
made for at leaſt a thouſand Years, nay there were ſome 
that were leaſed out for three Lives; ſo that the Quan- 
tity of Stone and Timber conſumed in this Building is 
ſcarce to be imagined by thoſe who live in the preſent 
Age of the World. This great Man entertained her 
with the Voice of muſical Infiraments which had been 
Litely invented, and danced before her to the Sound of 
the Timbrel, He alſo preſented her with ſeveral do- 
meltick Utenſils wrought in Braſs and Iren, which had 
been newly found out for the Conveniency of Life. In 
the mean time Sgalum grew very uneaſy with - himſelf, 
and was ſorely diſpleaſed at Hiſba for the Reception 
winch ſhe had given to Miſpach, inſomuch that he ne- 
ver wrote to her or ſpoke of her during a whole Revo- 
lution of Saturn; but finding that this Intercourſe went 
no further than a Viſit, he again renewed his Addreſſes 
to her, who during his long Silence is ſaid very often to 
have caſt a wiſhing Eye upon Mount Tirxab. 

Her 
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Her Mind continued wavering about twenty Years 
longer between Shalum and Miſpach; for tho? her In- 
elinations favoured the former, her Intereſt pleaded very 
powerfully for the other. While her Heart was in this 
unſettled Condition, the following Accident happened 
which determined her Choice. A high Tower of Wood 
that ſtood in the City of Migpach having caught Fire 
by a Flaſh of Lightning, in a few Days reduced the 
whole Town to Aſhes. D17;/pach reſolved to rebuild the 
Piace whatever it ſhould colt him; and having already 
deſtroyed all the Timber of the Country, he was forced 
to have recourſe to Sha/um, whoſe Foreſts were now two 
hundred Years old. He purchaſed theſe Woods with fo 
mary Herds of Cattle and Flocks of Sheep, and with 
ſuch a vaſt Extent of Fields and Paſtures, that Sha/um was 
row grown more wealthy than Miſepach; and therefore 
appeared fo charming in the Eyes of Z:þa4's Daughter, 
that ſhe no longer refuſed him in Marriage, On the 
Day in which he brought her up into the Mountains he 
raiſed a moſt prodigious Pile of Cedar and of every ſweet 
ſmelling Wood, which reached above 300 Cubits in 
height ; He alſo caſt into the Pile Bundles of Myrrh and 
Sheaves of Spikenard, enriching it with every ſpicy 
Shrub, and makirg it fat with the Gums of his Planta- 
tions. This was the Burnt-Offering which SHalum of- 
| fered in the Day of his Eſpouſals : The ſmoke of it aſ- 
cended up to Heaven, and fiiled the whole Country with 
Incenſe and: Perfume. | | 
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HIS TOR x. 


HEN I look into the Frame and. Conſtitution 

of my own Mind, there is no Part of it which 
I obſerve with greater Satisfaction, than that Tenderneſs 
and Concern which it beats for the Good and Happi- 
neſs of Mankind. My own Circumſtances are indeed 
fo narrow and ſcanty, that J ſhould taſte but very little 
Pleaſure, could I receive it only from thoſe Enjoyments 
which are in my own Poſſeſſion; but by this great 1 
ture of Humanity, which I find in all my T houghts 
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and Reflections, I am happier than any ſingle Perſon c:n 
be, with all the Wealth, Strength, Beauty and Succeſs, 
that can be conferred upon a Mortal, if he only reliſkes 
ſuch a Proportion of theſe Blefſings as is veſted in him- 
ſelf, and in his own private Property. By this Means, 
every Man that does himſelf any real Service, does me 
a Kindneſs. I come in for my Share in all the Good 
that happens tq a Man of Merit and Virtue, and par- 
take of many Gifts of Fortune and Power that I was ne- 
ver born to. There is nothing in particular in which [ 
ſo much rejoice as the Deliverance of good and generous 
Spirits out of Dangers, Difficulties and Diſtreſſes. And 
becauſe the World does not ſupply Inſtances of this 
Kind to furniſh out ſufficient Entertainments for ſuch an 
Humanity and Benevolence of Temper, I have ever de- 
lighted in reading the Hiſtory of Ages paſt, which draws 
together into a narrow Compaſs the great Occurrences 
and Events that are but thinly fown in thoſe Tracts of 
Time, which lie within gar Knowledge and Obſervation. 
When I lee the Life of a great Man, who deſerved well 
of his Country, after having ſtruggled through all the 
Oppoſitions of Prejudice and Envy, breaking out with 


Luſtre, and ſhining forth in all the Splendor of Succeſs,, 


I cloſe my Bcok, and am an happy Man lor a whole 
Evening. 

But ſince in Hiſtory, Events are of a mixed Nature, 
and often happen alike to the worthleſs and the Deſer- 
virg, inſomuch that we frequently ſee a virtuous Man 
dying in the midſt of Diſappointments and Calamities, 
and the vicious ending their Days in Proſperity and Peace; 
I love to amuſe myſelf with the Accounts I meet with in 
fabulous Hiſtories and Fictions: For in this Kind of 
Writings we have always the Pleaſure of ſeeing Vice 
panithed, and Virtue rewarded : Indeed, were we able 
to view a Man in the whole Circle of his Exiſtence, we 
ſhould have the Satisfaction of ſeeing it cloſe with Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery, according to his proper Merit: But: 
though our View of him is interrupted by Death before 
the Finiſhing of bis Adventures (if I may ſo ſpeak) we 
may be ſure the Concluſion and Cataſtrophe is altoge- 
ther ſuitable to his Behaviour. On the contrary, the 
whole Being of a Man, conſidered as an Hero, or a 
| Knight» 
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Knight-Errant, is comprehended within the limits of a 
Poem or Romance, and therefore always ends to our Sa- 
tis fact on; ſo that Inventions of this Kind are like Food 
and Exerciſe to a good-natur'd Diſpoſition, which they 
_ pleaſe and gratify at the ſ:me Time that, they nouriſh 
and ſtrengthen. The greater the Affliction is in which 
we ſee our Favourites in theſe Relations engaged, the 
g eater is the Pleaſure we take in ſeeing them relieved, 
Among the many fejgi'd Hiſtories which I have met 
with in my Reading, there js nore in which the Hero's 
Perplexity is greater, and the Winding, out of it more 
difficult, than that in a French Author whoſe Name [ 
have forgot. It ſo happens, that the Hero's Miftreſs 
was the Siſter of his moſt intimate Friend, who for cer- 
tain Reaſons was given out to be dead, while he was 
preparing to leave his Country in queſt of Adventures, 
The Hero baving heard of his Friend's Death, immedi- 
ately repaired to his Miftreſs, to condole with her, and 
comfort her. Upon his Arrival in her Garder, he diſ- 
covered ata DiBarcea Man claſp'd in her Arms, and em- 
brac'd with the moſt endearing Tenderneſs. What ſhould | 
he do? It did not conſiſt with the Gentleneſs of a Knight- 
Errant either to kill his Miſtreſs, or the Man whom 
The was pleaſed to favour. At the ſame Time, it would 
have ſpailed a Romance, ſhould he have laid violent 
Hands on himſelf. In ſhorf, he immediately entered 
upon his Adventures; and after a Jong Series of Exploits, 
found out by Degrees, that the Perſon he ſaw in his 
Miſtreſs's Arms was her own Brother, taking Leave of 
- her before he left his Country, and the Embrace ſhe 
gave him nothing elſe but the aff: Rionate Farewell of a 
Siſter: So that he had at once the two greateſt Satis- 
fections that could enter into the Heart of Man, in find- 
ing his Friend alive, whom he had thought dead; and 
his Miſtreſs faithful, whom he had believed inconſtant. 
Thete are indeed ſome Diſaſters ſo very fatal, that it 
is impoſſible for any Accidents to rectify them. Of this 
Kind was that of poor Lucretia; and yet we ſee Ovid 
has found an Expedient even in this Caſe, He ceſcrites 
a beautiful and royal Virgin walking on the Sea-ſbore, 
where ſhe was diſcovered by Neptune, and violated after 


a long and ſucceſsful Importunity, to mitigate her 12 
a FR | TOW, 
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row, he offers her whatever ſhe could wiſh for. Never 
certainly was the Wit of Woman more puzzled in find- 
ing out a Stratagem to retrieve her Honour, Had ſhe 
dehred to be changed into a Stock or Stone, a Beaſt, 
Fiſh or Fow!, ſhe would have been a Loſer by it: Or 
had the defired to have been made a Sea- Nymph, 
or a Goddeſs, her Immortality would have perpetuated 
her Diſgrace, Give me therefore, ſaid ſhe, ſuch a Shape 
as may make me incapable of ſuff ring again the like Ca- 
lamity, or of teing reprosched for what I have already 
ſuffered. In ſhort, ſhe was turned into a Man, and by 


[7 


that only Means avoided the Danger and Imputation ſhe 
ſo much dreaded, | 


I was once myſelf in Agonies of Grief that are unut- 


terable, and in ſo great a Diſtraction of Mind, that I 
thought. myſelf even out of the Poſſibility of receiving 
Comfort. The Occaſion was as follows: When I was 
a Youth in a Part of the Army which was then quarter'd 
at Dover, I fell in Love with an agreeable young Wo- 
man, of a good Family in thoſe Parts, and had the S1- 
tisfaction of ſeeing my Addreſſes kindly received, which 
ccaſioned the Perplexity I am going to relate. 
We were in a calm Evening diverting ourſelves upon 
the Top of the Cliff with the Proſpect of the Sea, and 


trifling away the Time in ſuch little Fondneſſes as are 


moſt ridiculous to People in Buſineſs, and moſt agreeable 
to thoſe in Love. 

In the midſt of theſe our innocent Endearments, the 
ſnatch'd a Paper of Verſes out of my Hand and ran 
away with them. I was following her, when on a ſud- 
den the Ground, though at a conſiderable Diſtance from 
the Verge of the Precipice, ſunk under her, and threw 
her down from fo prodigious an Height upon ſuch a 
Range of Rocks, as would have daſhed her into ten 
thouſand Pieces, had her Body been made of Adamant. 
It is much eaſier for, my Reader to imagine my State of 

Mind upon ſuch an Occafion, than for me to expreſs it. 
I ſaid to myſelf, It is not in the Power of Heaven to re- 
liere me! When J awaked, equally tranſported and aſto- 
- riſhed, to ſee myſelf drawn out of an Affliction which 
the very Moment before appeared to me altogether inex- 
tricable. | 

The 
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The Impreſſions of Grief and Horror were ſo lively 
on this Occaſion, that while they laſted, they made me 
more miſerable than I was at the real Death of this 
beloved Perſon (which happened a few Months after, at 5 
a Time when the Match between us was concluded) in- 
aſmuch as the imaginary Death was untimely, and I my- 
ſelf in a Sort an Acceſſary; whereas her real Deceaſe 
had at leaſt theſe Alleviations, of being natural and ine- 
vitahle. An — 

The Memory of the Dream J have related, ſtill dwells 
ſo ſtrongly upon me, that I can never read the Deſcrip- 
tion of Dewver-Cif, in Shakeſpear's Tragedy of King 
Leer, without a freſh Senſe of my Eſcape. The Pro- 
pect from that Place is drawn with ſuch proper Incidents, 
that whoever can read it without growing giddy, mult 
have a good Head, or a very bad one. 
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Came on, Sir, here's the Place; ſtand fill! How fearful 
And dizzy lis to caſt one's Eyes fo low? | | 

The Crows and Choughs that wing the Midway Air, 

Show fearce as proſs as Beetles, Half Way down 

Hangs one that gathers Samphire==—— Dreadful Trade! 

Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his Head. 

The Fiſhermen that walk upon the Beach, | 

Appear like Mice, and yond tall anchoring Bark. 

Diminiſpd to her Boat; her Boat] a Buoy 

Alm} too ſinall for Sight. The murmuring Surge 

(That on the unnumber'd idle Pebblꝭ beats ) 

Cannot be heard fo high. Lil look no more, 

Leſ/? my Brain turn. ; 
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HonouR, 


E VERY Principle that is a Motive to good Actions 
ought to be encouraged, ſince Men are of ſo dif- 
terent a Make, that the ſame Principle does not work 
equally upon all Minds. What ſome Men are prompted 
to by Conſcience, Duty or Religion, which are only 
different Names for the ſame thing, others are prompted 
to by Honour. - | 5M 
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The Senſe of Honour is of ſo fine and delicate a Na- 
ture, that it is only to be met with in Minds which are 
naturally Noble, or in ſuch as have been cultivated by 
creat Examples, or a refined Education. This Paper 
therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe who by means of 
any of theſe Advantages are, or ought to be, actuated by 
this glorious Principle. | : 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a Principle of 
Action when it is miſunderſtood, I ſhall conſider Ho- 
nour with reſpe& to three ſorts of Men. Firſt of all, 
with regard to thoſe who have a right Notion of it. 
Secondly, with regard to thoſe who have a miſtaken No- 
tion of it. And thirdly, with regard to theſe who treat 
it as Chimerical, and turn it into Ridicale. 

In the firſt place, true Honour, though it be a dif- 
ferent Principle from Religion, is that which produces 
the ſame Effects. The Lines of Action, though drawn 
ſrom different Parts, terminate in the ſame Point. Religi- 
on embraces Virtue, as it is injoined by the Laws of 
God ; Honour, as it is graceful and ornamental to Hu- 
man Nature. The Religious Man ars, the Man of 
Honour /corns to do an ill Action. The former conſi- 
ders Vice as ſomething that is beneath him, the other as 
ſomething that is offenſive to the Divine Being. The 
one as what is znbecoming, the other as what is förbidden. 
Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the natural and genuine Language 
cf a Man of Honour, when he declares that were there 
ro God to ſee or puniſh Vice, he would not commit it, 


becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and ſo vile a Na- 


ture, | 
I ſhall conclude this Head with the Deſcription of 
Honour in the Part of young Fuba. | 


Honour's a ſacred Tye, the Laau of Kings, 

The noble Mind's diſtinguiſbing Perfection, 

1 hat aids and flrengthens Virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her Actions where ſhe is not. 

Ii ought not to be ported with=— _ Cato. 


In the ſecond place we are to conſider thoſe who have 
miſtaken Notions of Honour, and theſe are ſuch as ef- 
tabliſh any thing to themſelves for a Point of Honour 

: Which 
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which is contrary either to the Laws of God, or of 
their Country; who think it more honourable to re. 
verge than to forgive an Injury ; who make no Scruple 
of telling a Lye, but would put any Man to Death that 
accuſes them of it; who are more careful to guard their 
Reputation by their Courage than by their Virtue, 
True Fortitude is indeed ſo becoming in Human Nature, 
that he who wants it fcarce deſerves the Name of 4 
Man; but we find ſeveral who ſo much abuſe this No- 
tion, that they place the whole Idea of Honour in a 
kind of Brutal Courage; by which means we have had 
mapy among us who have called themſelves Men of 
Honour, that would have been a Diſgrace to a Gibbet. 
In a word, the Man who ſacrifices any Duty of a rea- 
ſonable Creature to a prevailing Mode or Faſhion, who 
looks upon any thing as honourable that is diſpleaſing to 
his Maker, or deſtructive to Society, who thinks himſelf 
obliged by this Principle to the Practice of ſome Virtues 
and rot of others, is by no means to be reckon'd among 
true Men of Honcur, | | 
Timogenes was a lively Inſtance of one acted by f.lfe 
Honour. 7imogenes would ſmile at a Man's Jeſt who ri- 
diculed his Maker, and at the ſame time, run a Man 
through the Body that ſpoke ill of his Friend. Timoge- 
nes Wculd have ſccrned to have betrayed a Secret, that 
151 Was intruſted with him, tho' the Fate of his Country de- 
1 pended upon the Diſcovery of it. Timogenes took away 
i the Life of a young Fellow in a Duel, for having ſpoken 
il of Belinda, a Lady whom he himſelf had ſeduced in 
Wy Youth, and betrayed into Want and Ignominy, To 
1.3 cloſe his Character, Timogenes, after having ruined ſeve- 
15 ral poor Tradeſmen's Families, who had truſted him, 
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| : in ſold his Eſtate to ſatisfy his Creditors ; but like a Man 
1 of Honour, diſpoſed of all the Money he could make of 
i: it, in the payirg off his Play Debts, or to ſpeak in his 


is _ own Language, his Debts cf Honour. 

1. In the third place, we are to conſider thoſe Perſons, 
itt who treat this Principle as chimerical, and turn it into 
$I Ridicule, Men who are profeſſedly of no Honour are 
11 ot a more profligate and abandoned Nature than even 


| thoſe who are acted by falſe Notions of it, as there is 


| 1 | more Hopes of a Heretick than of an Atheiſt. * 
Wh; . ons 
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Cons of Infamy conſider Honour with old Sy, in 
the Play beforementioned, as a fine imaginary Notion, 
that leads aſtray young unexperienced Men, and draws 
them into rev] Miſchiefs, while they are engaged in the 
Purſuits of a Shadow. Theſe are generally Perſons who, 
in Shakeſpear's Phraſe, are avorn and hackney'd in the 
Mays of Men; whoſe Imaginations are grown callous, 
afd have loſt thoſe delicate S-ntiments which are natural 
to Minds that are innocent and undepraved. Such old 
battered M:ſcreants ridicule every thing as Romantick 
that comes in competition with their preſent Intereſt, 
and treat thoſe Perſons as Viſionaries who dare ſtand up 
in a corrupt Age, for what has not its immediate Re- 
ward joined to it, The Talents, Iatereſt, or Experi- 
ence of ſuch Men, make them very often uſeful in all 
Parties, and at all Times. But whatever Wealth and 
Dignities they may arrive at, they ought to conſider, 
that every one ſtands as a Blot in the Annals of his 


Country, who arrives at the Temple of Honour by any 


other Way than through that of Virtue. 


Guarpian, Vol. IT. No. 161. 


Hop k. 


TE Time preſent ſeldom affords ſufficient Employ- 


ment to the Mind of Man. Objects of Pain or 
Pleaſure, Love or Admiration, do not lie thick enough 
together in Life to keep the Soul in conſtant Aion, 
and ſupp!y an immediate Exerciſe to its Faculties. In 
order, therefore, to remedy this Defect, that the Mind 
may not want Buſineſs, but always have Materials for 
thinking, ſhe is endowed with certain Powers, that can 
recal what is paſſed, and anticipate what is to come. 
That wonderful Faculty, which we call the Memory, 
is perpetually looking back, when we have nothing 
preſent to entertain us. It is like thoſe Repoſitories in 
ſeveral! Animals that are filled with Stores of their for- 
mer Food, on which they may ruminate when their 
preſent Paſture fails. 5 
As the Memory relieves the Mind in ber vacant Mo- 
ments, and prevents any Chaſms of Thought by Ideas 


of 


1elf without my Direction. 
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of what is pa, we have other Faculties that agitate and 
employ her upon what is 20 come. Theſe are the Paſſions 
of Hope and Fear. | | | 
By theſe two Paſſions we reach forward into F uturity, 
and bring up to our preient Thoughts Objects that lie 
hid in the remoteſt Depths of Time. We ſuffer Miſery, 
and enjoy Happineſs, before they are in Being; we can 
ſet the Sun ard Stars forward, or loſe fight of them by 
wandring into thoſe retired Parts of Eternity, when the 
Heavens and Earth ſhall be 10 more. 
By the way, who can imagine that the Exiſtence of 
a Creature is to te circumicribed by Time, whoſe 
Thoughts are not? But I ſhail, in this Paper, confine 
myſelf to that particular Paſon which goes by the 
Name of Hope. ne 

Our Actual Enjoyments are ſo few and tranſient, that 
Man would be a very miſerable Being, were he not 
endowed with this Paſhoo, which gives him a Tafle of 
thoſe good Things that may pothibly come into his 
Poſſeſſion. ie jfozuld hope for cuery thing that is good, 
ſ:ys the old Poet Linus, becanje there i; nothing ewhich 
may not be hoped for, and nothing but what the Gods are 
able to give us. Hope quickens all the ſtill Parts of Life, 
and keeps the Mind awake in her moſt remiſs and 
indolent Hours. It gives habitual Serenity and Good- 
humour. It is a kincd cir Vital Heat in the Soul, that 
cheers and gladdens her, when ſhe does not attend to it. 
It makes Pain eaſy, and Labour pleaſent. ag 

Beſide theſe ſeveral Advantages which riſe from Hape, 
there is another which is none of the leaſt, and that is, 


its great Efficacy in preſerving us from ſetting too high 


a Value on preſent Enjoyments. The Saying of Cæſar 
is very well known. When he had given away all his 
Eſtate in Gratuities among his Friends, one of them aſc- 


ed what he had left for himſelf; to which that great 


Man replied, He. His natural Magnanimity hindred 
him from prizing what he was certainly poſſeſſed of, and 
turned all his Thoughts upon ſomething more valuable 
that he had in view. I queſtion not but every Reader 
will draw a Moral from this Story, and apply it to him- 


- The 


* ; 
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The old Story of Pandora's Box (which many of the 
Learned believe was formed among the Heathens upon 
the Tradition of the Fall of Mar) ſhews us how de- 


plorable a State they thought the preſent Life, without 


Hope: To ſet forth the utmoſt Condition of Miſery 
they tell us, that our Forefather, according to the Pagan 
Theology, had a' great Veſſel preſented him by Pandora: 
Upon his lifting up the Lid of it, ſays the Fable, there 


ew out all the Calamities and Diſtempers incident to 


Men, from which, till that time, they had been altoge- 
ther exempt. Hope, who had been incloſed in the Cup 
wich ſo much bad Company, inſtead of flying off with 
the reſt, tuck fo cloſe to the Lid of it, that it was ſhut 
cown upon her. : 

TI ſhall make but two Reflexions upon what I have 
hitherto ſaid. Firſt, that no kind of Life is fo happy 
as that which is full of Hope, eſpecially when the Hope 
is well grounded, and when the Object of it is of an ex- 
alted kind, and in its Nature proper to make the Perſon 
happy who enjoys it. This Propotition muſt be very 
evident to thoſe who conſider how few are the 'prefent 
Enjoyments of the moſt happy Man, and how inſufficient 
to give him an intire Satisfaction and Acquieſcence in 
them. | | 

My next Obſervation is this, that a Religious Life is 
that which moſt abounds in a well-grounded Hope, and 
ſach an one as is fixed on Objects that are capable of 
making us entirely happy. This Hope in a Religious 
i/ian, is much more ſure and certain than the Hope of 
any Temporal Bleſſing, as it is ſtrengthened not only by 
Reaſon, but by Faith. It has at the ſame time its Eye 
perpetually fixed on that State, which implies in the 
very Nation of it the moſt full and the moſt complete 
Happineſs. FR - 

1 have before ſhewn how the Influence of Hope in 
_ general {weetens Life, and makes our preſent Condition 
iupportable, if not pleaſing; but a Religious Hope has 
itilt greater Advantages. It does not only bear up the 
Mind under her Sufferings, but makes her rejoice in 
them, as they may be the Inftruments of procuring her 
the great and ultimate End of all her Hope. l 

| ü Reli- 
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Religious Hope has likewiſe this Advantage above 
any other kind of Hope, that it is able to revive tte 


Aying Man, and to fill his Mind not only with ſecret 


Comfort and Refreſhment, but ſometimes with Rapture 
and Tranſport. He triumphs in his Agonies, whilſt the 
Soul ſprings forward with Delight to the great Object 
which ſhe always had in view, and leaves the Body with 
an Expectation of being united to her in a glorious and 
Joyful Reſurrection, 

J ſhall conclude this Eſſay with thoſe emblematical 
Expreſſions of a lively Hope, which the Pſalmiſt made 


uſe of in the midſt of thoſe Dangers and Adverſities 


which ſurrounded him; for the following Paſſige had 
its preſent and perſonal, as well as its future and pro- 
phetick Senſe, I have ſet the Lord ahvays before me: 
Becauſe he is at my right Hand I ſhall not be moved. 
Therefore my Heart is glad, and my Glory rejoiceth: ny 
Fl:jp alſo (hall refl in Hepe, For thou wilt not leave my 


- Soul in Hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thine Holy One to 


fee Corruption. Thou wilt fhew me the Path of Life: in 
thy Preſence there is Fulneſs of Foy, at thy right Hand 
there are Pleajures for ever more. © 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 471: 


My Four hundred and ſeventy firſt Speculation turned 
upon the Subject of Hope in general, I deſign this Pa- 
per as a Speculation upon that vain and foobſh Hope, 
which is miſemployed on ten pora! Objects, and produces 
many Sorrows and Calamities in human Life. | 

It is a Precept ſeveral times inculcated by Horace, that 
we ſhould not entertain an Hope of any thing in Life 
which lies at a great D.ſtance from us. The Shortneſs 
and Uncertainty of our Time here, makes ſuch a kind 
of Hope unreaſonable and abſurd. The Grave lies un- 
ſeen between us and the O jet which we reach after: 
Were one Man lives to enjoy the Good he has in view, 
ten thouſand ere cut off in tbe Purſuit of it. 48 

It happens likewiſe unluckily, that one Hope no ſooner 
dies in us, than another riſes up ia its ſtead, We are 


apt to fancy that we ſtall be happy and fatisfied if we 


poſi. ſs ourſelves of ſuch and ſuch particular Enmoy- 


ments; but either by reaſon of their Emptineſs, or ge 
| natur 
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natural Inquietude of the Mind, we have no ſooner 

ained one Point but we extend our Hopes to another. 
We {ill find new inviting Scenes and Landſkips lying be- 
hind thoſe which at a diſtance terminated our View, 

The natural Conſequences of ſuch Reflexions are 
theſe; that we ſhould take care not to let our Hopes 
run out into too great a length; that we ſhould ſufficient- 
ly weigh the Objects of our Hope, whether they be 
ſuch as we may reaſonably expect from them what they 
propoſe in their Fruition, and whether they -are ſuch as 
we are pretty ſure of attaining, in caſe our Life extend 
itſelf ſo f.r. If we hope for things which. are at too 
great a diſtance from us, it is poſſible that we may be 
intercepted by Death in our progreſs towards them. If 
we hope for things of which we have not thoroughly con- 
ſider'd the Value, our Diſappointment will be greater 
than our Pleaſure in the Fruition of them. If we hope 
for what we are not likely to poſſeſs, we act and think 
in vain, and make Life a greater Dream and Shadow 
than ic really is. 5 


Many of the Miſeries and Misfortunes of Life proceed 


from our want of Conſideration, in one or all of theſe 
Particulars. They are the Rocks on which the ſanguine 
Tribe of Lovers daily ſplit, and on which the Bankrupt, 
the Politician, the Alchymiſt and Proj ctor are caſt away 
in every Age. Men of warm Imaginations and tower- 
ing Thoughts are apt to overlook the Goods of Fortune 
which are near them, for ſomething that glitters in he 
Sight at a diſtance ; to neglect ſolid and ſubſtantial Hap- 
pineſs, for what is ſhowy and ſuperficial ; and to con- 
temn that Good that lies within their reach, ſor that 
which they are not capable of attaining. Hope calcu- 
lates its Schemes for a long and durable Life; preſſes 
forward to imaginary Points of Bliſs ; and graſps at Im- 
poilivilities 3 and conſequently very often inſnares Men 
into Beggary, Ruin, and Diſt.onour, 


Whar I bave here ſaid, may ſerve as a Moral to an 


Arabian Fable, which I find tranſlated into French by 
Morfieur Galland. The Fable has in it ſuch a wild, 
bot natural Simplicity, that I queſtion not but my Rea- 
cer will be as much pleaſed With it as I have been, an! 
that he will conſider himſelf, if he reflects on the ſeve- 
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ral Amufements of Hope which have ſometimes paſſed 
in bis Mind, as a near Relation to the Pir/ian Glaſz- 
Man. | | 

Alnaſchar, ſays the Fable, was a very idle Fellow 
thut never would ſet his Hand to any Bufireſs during his 
Father's Life, When his Father died, he left him to 
the value of an hundred Drachmas in Perſan Money. 
Alna ſchar, in order to make the beſt of it, laid it out in 


Glaſles, Bottles, and the fineſt Earthen- Ware. Theſe 


he piled up in a large open Baſket, and having made 
choice of a very litt'e Shop, placed the B-fket at his 
Feet, 2nd leaned his Back upon the Wall, in expectation 


of Cuſtomers, As he ſat in this Poſture with bis Eyes 


upon the Baſket, he fell into a moſt amuſing Train of 
'Thought, and was overheard by one of lis Neighbours, 
2s be talked to himſelf in the following manner: This 


Baſt, ſays he, co me at the Wholeſale Merthont's an 


Fundred Drachmas, <uhich is all 1 have in the Werld. 1 
Gall quickly make tauo hundred of it, by felling it in Retail. 
Theſe tuo hundred Dracimas will in a very ln while 
riſe to fcur Iundred. which of conr fe vill amount in time 
ie feur thiujand. Fur thonjand Drachmas cænntt fail ef 
making eight thouſand. As forn as by this means I am 
Maler of ten thujarnd, I aill lay afide Y Trate of 4 
Gloſs-Man, and turn Fewelier. Tfhall then deal in Dia- 
monds, Pearls, and ali forts of rich Stones. When I bave 
get together as much Wealth as I can well defire, Twill 
make a Purchaſe of the finefl Houſe I can find, ail Landi, 
$liwes, Eunuchs and Hir fes. I all then begin to eig 
myſelt, and make a noiſe in the World. T will net, Fow- 
ever, ſtep there, but Nill continue my Traffich, till I BHave 


ct together an biindred thouſand Drachmas. When 1 


Lace thus made myſelf Maſter of an hundred theafard 
Drachmas, 1 ſhall naturally ſet myſelf on the fect of 4 
Prince, aid will demand the Grand Vifier's Daughter in 
Marriage, after having repreſented to t! at Miniſter 115 
Information which I have received ef the Beauty, Wit, 
Diſcretion, ard «ther hich Qualities wwhith his Daughter 
p:fefſes. I wwill bet him knew at the ſame time, that it 1 
my Intention ta make him a Preſent of a thouſand Pies 


of Gold on our Marriage Night. As fom as1 have mas- 
ten Blatt 


Eunuchs, 


de SpECTATORS, TA TI ERS, Sc. 17! 
Eunuchs, the youngeſt and beſi that can ve got for Money. 


I muſt afterwards make my Father-in-law a Viſit with a 


great Train of Equipage. And when I am placed at bis 
Rig hi- hand, which he will do of courſe, if it be only ta 
konour his Daughter, I will give him the thouſand Pieces 
of Gold which I promiſed him, and afterwards to his great 
Surpriſe, will preſent him another Purſe of the ſame La- 
lue, with ſome ſhort Speech; as, Sir, you ſee I am a Man 
of my Word: I always give more than I promiſe. 
When ] have brought the Princeſs to my Houſe, 1 ſpall 
take particular care to breed her in a due Reſpect to me, be- 
fore I give the Reins to Love and Dalliance, To this end 
1/hall confine her to her own Apartment, 'make her a ſhort 
Vifit, and talk but little to her. Her Woman will repre- 
ſent to me, that [he is inconſolable by reaſon of my Un- 
kindneſs, and beg me with Tears to careſs her, and let 
her fit down by me; but 1 fhall flill remain inexorable, 


aud will turn my Back upon her all the firſt Night, Her 


Mother will then come and bring ber Daughter to me, 
as am ſeated upon my Sofa. The Daughter, with 
Tears in her Eyes, will fling herſelf at my Feet, and 
beg of me to receive her into my Fawour: Then will /, 
to imprint in her a tharough Ventration for my Perſon, 
draw up my Legs and ſpurn her from me with my Foot, 
in ſuch a manner that he ſhall fall daun ſeveral Paces 
from the Sofa. 

_ Alnaſchar was intirely ſwallowed up in this chimeri- 
cal Viſion, and could not forbear acting with his Foot 
what he had in his Thoughts; ſo that unluckily ſtrik- 
ing his Baſket of brittle Ware, which was the Founda- 


tion of all his Grandeur, he kicked his Glaſſes to a great 


diſtance from him into the Street, and broke them into 
ten thouſand: Pieces. O 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. 535. 


HUMAN NATURE. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 
1 Have always been a very great Lover of your Spe- 
culations, as well in Regard to the Subject, as to 
your Manner of creating it. Human Nature I always 
* thought the moſt uſeful ed of human Reaſqn, and 
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to make the Conſideration of it pleaſant and entertain 
ing, I a!w2ys thought the beſt Employment of human 
Wit: Other Parts of Philoſophy may perhaps make 
us wiſer, but this not only anſwers that End, but 
makes us better too. Her ce it was that the Oracle 
rot ounced Sacrates the wiſeſt of all Men living, be- 
cauſe he judiciouſly made choice of buman Nature for 
the Odject of his Thoughts; aun Inquiry into which 
as much excecds all other Learning, as it is of more 
Cor{-quzerce to acjoſt the true Nature and Meaſures 
of Rigtt and Wrong, than to ſettle the Diſtance f 
the Plarets, ard con, pute the Times of their Circum- 
ve lutioæs. 

Or e good Effect that will immediately arif from a 
near Obſcrvation of Fuman Natvre, is that we ſhall 
cæaſe to wonder at thoſe Actions which Men are uſed 
to reckoa Wolly unaccountable; for as nothing is 
r02uced without a Cauſe, fo by obſerving the Nature 
and Courſe of the Pafſions, we ſhall be able to trace 
every Action from its firſt Conception to its Death, 
Ve ſhall ro more admire at the Proceedings of Cati- 
{ine or Tiberius, when we know the ore was actuated 
by a cruel Jealouſy, the other by a furious Ambition; 
{or the Actions of Men follow their Paſtons as natu- 
raliy as Light does Hear, or as any other Effect flows 
from its C uſe; Reaſon mult be employed in adjulling 
tte Paſſions, but they mult ever remain the Principles 
of Act:on. 

* The frarge and abſurd Variety that is ſo apparent 
in Mens Actions, ſhews plainly they can never proceed 
immediately from Reaſon; ſo pute a Fountain emits 
no ſuch troubl:d Waters: They muſt neceſfarily arile 
from the Paſſions, which are to the Mind as the Winds 
to a Ship, they only can move it, and they too often 
detiroy it; if ſair and gentle, they guide it into the 
Harbour; if contrary and furious, they overſet it in 
the Waves: In the ſame manner is the Mind aſſiſted 


or endangered by the Paſſions; Reaſon muſt then take 


the Place of Pilot, ard can never fail of ſecuring bet 
Charge if ſhe be not wanting to herſelf : The Strength 
of the Paſſions will never be accepted as an Excuſe for 


comply ing with them; they were deſigned lor Sub- 
s jection; 
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* jection ;- and if a Man ſuffers them to get the upper 
Hand, he then betrays the Liberty of his own Soul. 

As Nature has framed the ſeveral Species of Beings 
as it were in a Chain, ſo Man ſeems to be placed as 
the middle Link between Angels and Brutes: Hence 1 
© he participates both of Fleſh and Spirit by an admira- | 1 
© ble Tie, which in him occaſions perpetual War of lf 
« Paſſions; and as a Man inclines to the angelick or Wi 
* brute Part of his Conſtitution, he 1s then denominated 5 
good or bad, virtuous or wicked; if Love, Mercy, Wi! 
and Good-nature prevail, they ſpeak him of the An- 
gel; if Hatred, Cruelty, and Envy predominate, they 
« declare his Kindred to the Brute. Hence it was that 
* ſome of the Ancients imagined, that as Men in this 
Life inclined more to the Angel or the Brute, ſo after 
their Death they ſhould tranſmigrate into the one or 
* the other; and it would be no unpleaſant Notion to 
* conſider the ſeveral Species of Brutes, into which we 


may imagine that Tyrants, Miſers, the Proud, Malt- 
cious, and Ill- natured might be changed, _ 
As a Conſequence of this Original, all Paſſions are 
in all Men, but appear not in all; Conſtitution, Edu- 
cation, Cuſtom of the Country, Reaſon, and the like Wilt 
Cauſes may improve or abate the Strength of them, 1 
but fill the Seeds remain, which are ever ready to Wil 
ſprout forth upon the leaſt Encouragement. I have 
he:rd a Story of a good religious Man, who, having 
been bred with the Milk of a Goat, was very model; 
in Publick by a careful Reflexion he made on his 
Actions, but he frequently had an Hour in Secret, 
wherein he had his Friſks and Capers ;' and if we had 
an Opportunity of examining the Retirement of the 
ricteſt Philoſophers, no doubt but we ſhould find per- 
petual Returns of thoſe Paſſions: they ſo artfully con- 
ceal from the Publick. I remember Machiawvel ob- 
ſerves, that every State ſhould entertain a perpetual 
Jealouſy of its Neighbours, that fo it ſhou'd never be 
unprovided when an Emergency happens; in like 
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manner ſhould Reaſon be perpetually on its Gu rd | 
2gaioſt the Paſſions, and never ſuffer them to carry on 0 
any Deſign that may be deſtructive of its Security; 0 
Vet at the ſame time it mult be careful, that it don't wn 
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to be cultivated too, ſince they are frequently 


of Judgment. Dr 


ſo far break their Strength as to render them con- 
temptible, and conſequently itſelf urguarded. 


»The Underſtanding being of itſelf too flow ard 


lazy to exert itſelf into Action, it's nereſſary it ſhould 
be put in Motion by the gentle Gales of the Paſſions, 
which may preſerve it from ſtagnating and Corruption; 
for they are neceflary to the Health of the Mind, as 
the Circulation of the animal Spirits is to the Health 
of the Body ; they keep it in Life, and Strength and 
Vigcur; nor is it poſſible for the Mind to perform its 
Offices without their Aſſiſtance; theſe Motions are 
giren us With our Being; they are little Spirits that 
are bcrn ard die with us; to ſome they are mild, eaſy 


and gentle, to others wayward and unruly, yet never 


too ſlrorg for the Reins of Reaſon and the Guidance 
* We may generally obſerve a pretty nice Proportion 
between the Strength of Reaſon and Paſſion; the 
greatell Cenius's have commonly the ftrorgeſt Aﬀec- 
tions, 35, op the other hand, the weaker Underſtand- 


= — v3 


irgs have generally the weaker Paſſions ; and tis fit 


the Fury cf the Courſers ſhould not be too great fot 


the Strength of the Charioteer. Young Men, whoſe 
Paſiors are pot a little unruly, give ſmall Hopes of 
their ever being conſiderable; the Fire of Youth will 
of courſe abate, and is a Fault, if it be a Fault, that 
mends every Day; but ſurely, unleſs a Man has Fire 
in Ycuth, he can hardly have Warmth in Old Age. 
We muſt therefore be very cautious, left while we 
think to regulate the Paſſions, we ſhould quite extin- 


* 


guifh them, which is putting out the Light of the 


Soul; for to be without Paſſion, or to be hurried away 
with it, makes a Man equally blind. The extraordi. 
nary Severity uſed in moſt of our Schools has this fatal 
Effect, it breaks the Spring of the Mind, and moſt 
certainly deſtroys more good Genius's tham it can pol- 


fibly improve. And ſurely 'tis a mighty Miſtake that 


the Paſſions ſhould be ſo entirely ſubdued ; for little Ir- 
regularities are ſometimes not only to be bore 5 8 
atte 


. . RE, WIR have 
with the greateſt Perfection. All great Genus Þ ils 
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Faults mixed with their Virtues, and reſemble the | 
* flaming Buſh which has Thorns among Lights. Iii 
« Since therefore the Paſſions are the Principles of hu- | 
man Actions, we mult endeavour to manage them ſa l 
„as to retain their Vigour, yet keep them under {ſtrict | | | 
Command ; we mult govern them rather like free Sub- o 
* jets than Slaves, leſt, while we intend to make them "mM 
obedient, they become abje&, and unfit for thoſe great Ill | 
* Purpoſes to which they were deligned. For my part | | 

I muſt confeſs I could never have any Regard to that ll 

Sect of Philoſophers, who ſo much inſiſted upoa an i 
abſolute Indifference and Vacancy from all Paſlion ; for 9 
a Man to diveſt himſelf of Humanity, in order to ac- | | 
| 


La) 


quire a Tranquillity of Mind, and to eradicate the 
very Principles of Action, becauſe it's impoſlible they 
may produce ill Eft:Qs. | 
Jan, SIR, 
Your aſfectionate admirer, i 

| T. B. | | 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No 408. 


There is nothing which J contemplate with greater 
Pleaſure than the Dignity of Human Nature, which of- 
ten ſhews itſelf in all Conditions of Life: For notwith- 
ſtanding the Degeneracy and Meanneſs that is crept into 
it, there are a thouſand Occaſions in which it breaks 
through its original Corruption, and ſhews what it once 
was, and what it will be hereafter. I conſider the Soul 
of Man, as the Ruin of a glorious Pile of Building ; 
where, amidft great Heaps of Rubbiſh, you meet with 
noble Fragments of Sculpture, broken Pillars and Obe- 
liſks, and a Magnificence in Confuſion, Virtue and Wiſ⸗ 

dom are continually employed in clearing the Ruins, re- 
moving theſe diſorderly Heaps, recovering the noble 
Pieces that lie buried under them, and acjaſting them as 
well as poſſible according to their ancient Symmetiy 
and Beauty. A happy Education, Converſation with 
the ſineſt Spirits, looking abroad into the Works of Na- 
ture, and Obſervations upon Mankind, are the great 
Afſliſtances to this 9 and glorious Work. But 
even among thole who have never had the Happineſs of 


14 any 


% be Bz AUu fi 
2py of theſe Advantages, there are ſometimes ſuch Ex- 
erticns of the Greatneſs that is natural to the Ming of 
Mao, as ſhew Capacities and Abilities, which only want 
theſe accidental Helps to fetch them out, and ſhew them 
in a proper Light. A Plebeian Soul is ſtill the Ruin of 
this elor. ous Edifice, tho' incumber'd with all its Rub- 
biſh. This Reflection roſe in me from a Letter which 
my Servant dropp'd as he was dreſſing me, and.which he 
told me was communicated to him as he is an Acquain- 
tarce of ſome of the Perſons mentiored in it. The 
Epiſtle is from one Serjeant Hall of the Foot-Guards, 
It is directed, To Serjeant Cabe, in the Coldfiream Regi. 
ment of Foot Guards, at the Red Lettice in the Butcher- 
Row zear Temple-Bar. | | 
I was fo pleaſed with ſeveral 'Touches in it, that I 
could not forbear ſhewing it to a Cluſter of Cuiiticks, 
who inftead of conſidering it in the Light I have done, 
examined it by the Rules of Epiſtolary Writing: For 
as theſe Gentlemen are ſeldom Men of any great Ge- 
n:us, they work altogether by Mechanical Rules, ard 
s re ab'e to diſcover no Beauties that are not pointed out 
by Beuhoxrs and Rapin: The Letter is as follows: 


Comrade, From the Camp before Mons, Sept. 26. 
94 REFCEIVTED Tours, and am glad yourſelf and your 
IWife are in pood Health, with all the reſi of ny 
Friends, Our Battallion ſuffered more than I could aui 
in the Action. But who can withſiand Fate? Por 
Richard Stevenſon had his Fate with a great many mire: 
He was killed dead before wwe entered the Trenches. We 
Jad above 200 of our Battalion killed and wounded : We 
&/? 10 Serjeants, 6 are as followeth : Jernings, Caſtles, 
Roach, Shirring, Meyrick, and my Son Smith. 70e 
ra are not your Acquaintance. I have received a ver) 
tad Shot in my Head myſelf, but am in Hopes, and pleaſe 
God, 1 fhall recover. I continue in the Field, and lie at 
my Colonel's Quarters. Arthur is very wwell, but J can 
| give you no Account of Elms; he wwas in the Hoſpital be 
fore I came into the Field. I wwill not pretend to give ou 
an Account of the Battle, knowing you have a better in 


the Prints. Pray give my Service to Mrs, Cook and her 
3 Danughter s 
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Daughter, to Mr. Stoffet and his Wife, and to Mr. Ly- 
ver, and I homas Hogſdon, and to Mr, Ragdell, and 10 
all my Friends and Acquaintance in general v0 do aſk 


after me. My Lowe to Mrs, Stevenſon. I am ferry for 


the ſending Juch ill News, Her Huſband was gathering 
a little Money together to ſend to his Wife, and put it into 


my Hands, I bade Seven Shillings and Three Pence, 


auhich 1 ſhall take Care to fend; wiſhing your Wife a 
ſafe Delivery, and both of you all Happineſs, reſt 
| Your aſſured Friend, 
and Comrade, 
John Hall. 


Me had but an indifferent Breakfaſt, but the Mounſeers 
atwer had fuch a Dinner in all their Lives, 

My kind Lewe to my Comrade Hinton, and Mrs. Mor- 
gan, and to John Brown and his Wife. I ſent Two Shil- 
lings, and Stevenſon Six-pence, to drink with you at Mr. 
Cook's; but 1 have heard nothing from him. It was by 
Mr. Edgar. | ; 

Corporal Hartwell defires to be remember d to you; an 
d. ſires you to enquire of Edgar, what is become of his Wiſe 


Pegg 3 and when you write to ſend Word in your Letter 


what Trade ſhe drives. : 


We had here wery bad Weather, aubich I doubt will 


be a hindrance to the Siege; but I am in Hopes we' Ha 


be Mafitrs of the Town in a little Time, and then 1 bes 
lieve we fall go 10 Garriſon; $7 


I ſaw the Criticks prepared to nibble at my Letter; 


therefore examin'd it myſelf, partly in their Way, and 


partly my own. This is (ſaid I) truly a Letter, and an 
honeſt Repreſentation of that chearful Heart which ac- 
companies the poor Soldier in his Warfare. Is not 
there in this all the Topick of ſubmitting to our De- 
ſtiny as well diſcuſs'd, as if a greater Man had been 
placed, like Brutus, in his Tent at Midnight, reflecting 
on all the Occurrences of piſt Life, and ſay ing fine 
1 hings on Being itſelf? What Serjeant Hall knows. of 
the Matter, is, that he wifes there had not been ſo 


many killed, and he had himſelf a very bad Shot in the 


1 Head, 
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Head, and ſhould recover if it pleaſed God. But be 


that as it will, he takes C.re, like a Man of Honour, 


* 


Ie. 


* 


as he certainly is, to let the Widow Stephenſon know, 


that he had Seven and Three-pence fer her, and that if 
he lives, he is ſure he ſhall go into Garriſon at laſt. [ 
doubt not but all the good Company at the Red Leisice 
drank his Health with as much real Eſteem as we do of 
any of cur Friends, All that I am corc-rn'd for, is, 
That Mrs. Peggy Martwel/ may be offended at ſhewing 
this Letter, becauſe her Conduct in Mr. Hartavell's Ab- 
ſence is a little enquired into. But I could not fipk that 
Circumſtance, becauſe you Criticks would have loſt one 
of the Parts which I doubt not but you have much to 
ſay upon, Whether the Familiar Way is well hit in this 
Style or not? As for myfelf, I take a very particular 
Satisfaction in ſeeing any Letter that is fit only far thoſe 
to read who are coscerned in it, but eſpecially on ſuch 3 
Subject. | 

If we corfider the Heap of an Army, utterly out of 
all Proſpect of riſing and Preferment, as they certainly 
are, and ſuch great Things executed by them, it is hard 
to account for the Motive cf their Gallantry. But to 
me, who was a Cadet at the Baitle of Colaliream in Seat- 
land, when Monk charged at the Head of the Regiment, 


now called Colatream from the Victory of that Day; 


(remember it as well as if it were Yeſterday) I ſtood 
on the Left of old V, who ] believe is now at Chelſea; 
1 ſay, to me, who know very well this Part of Man- 
kind, I take the Gallantry of private Sold ers to pro- 


ceed from the fame, if not from a nobler Impulſe than 


that of Gentlemen and Officers. They have the fame 


Taſte of being acceptable to their Friends, and go thro' 
the Difficulties of that Proſeſſion by the ſame irreſiſtable 
Charm of Fellowſhip, and the Communication of Joys 


and Sorrows, which quickens the Reliſh of Pleaſure, 


and ab: tes the Anguiſh of Pain. Add to this, that they 
have the ſame Regard to Fame, though they do not ex- 

ect ſo great à Share as Men above them hope for ; but 
ll engage Seijeant Hall would die Ten Thouſand 
Deaths, rather than a Word ſhould be ſpoken at the 
Red Lettice, or any Part of the Bulcher- Reap, in Pre- 
jucice to his Cour ge or Honeſty. If you will * 
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my Opinion then of the Serjeant's Letter, I pronounce 
the Style to be mixed, but truly Epiltolary ; the Senti- 


ment relating to his own Wound, is in the Sublime; 


the Poſſſcript of Pegg Hartauell, in the Gay; and the 
Whole, the Picture of the braveſt Sort of Men, that is 
to ſay, a Man of great Courage and ſmall Hopes. 


TarLER, Vol. III. No. 87. 


H UMO U Ry 


'A MONG all kinds of Writing, there is none in 
which Authors are more apt to miſcarty, than in 
Works of Humour, as there is none in which they are 


more ambitious to excel. It is not an Imagination that 


teems with Monſters, an Head that is filled with extra- 
vagant Conceptions, which is capable of furniſhing the 
World with Diverſions of this nature; and yet if we 


look into the Productions of ſeveral Writers, who ſet up 


for Men of Humour, what wild irregular Fancies, what 
unnatural Diſtortions of Thought, do we meet with? 


If they ſpeak Nonſenſe, they believe they are talking 
Humour; and when they have drawn together a Scheme 
of abſurd inconſiſtent Ideas, they are not able to read it 


over to themſelves without laughing. Theſe poor Gen- 
tlemen endeavour. to gain the:nſelves the Reputation of 


Wits and Humouriſts, by ſach monſtrous Conceits as al- 


molt qualify them for Bed/am ; not confidering that Hu- 


mour thould always lie under the Check of Reaſon, and 


that it requires the Directioh of the niceſt Judgment, by- 


ſo much the more as it indylges itſelf in the moſt bound- 


I-ſs Freedoms. ere,is A kind of Nature that is to be 
obſerved in this 


For my part, when I read the delirious Mirth of an un- 


ikiiful Author, I cannot be ſo barbarous as to divert my- 
ſelf with it, but am rather apt to pity the Man, than to 


laugh at any thing he writes. 


The deceaſed Mr. Shadwell, who had himſelf a great 


deal of the Talent which 7 am treating of, repreſents an 


empty: 


— 


mpoſitions, as well as in all o- 
ther; and a certain Regularity of Thought which muſt 
diſcover the Writer to be a Man of Senſe, at the ſame 
time that he appears altogether given up to Caprice. 
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empty Rake, in one of his Plays, as very much ſurpriſed 
to hear one ſay that breaking of Windows was rot 
Humour; and I queſtion not but feveral Eno; Readers 
will be as much ſtartled to hear me affirm, that many 
of thoſe raving incoherent Pieces, which are often ſpread 
among us, under odd Chimerical Titles, are rather the 
Offsprings of a Diſtempered Brain, than Works of 
Humour. 5 ä 
It is indeed much eaſier to deſcribe what is not Hu- 
mour, than what is; and very difficult to define it other. 
wiſe than, as Ccauley has done Wit, by Negatives. 
Were Ito give my own Notions of it, I would deliver 
them aſter Plato's manner, in a kind of Allegory, and 
by ſuppoſirg Humour to be a Perſon, deduce to him all 
his Qualifications, according to the following Genealopy. 
Truth was the Founder of the Family, and the Father 
of Gord Senſe. Grod Senſe was the Father of Vit, who 
married a Lady of a Collateral Line called Mirib, by 
whom he had Iſſue Humour. Humour therefore being 
the youngeſt of this Illuſtrious Family, and deſcended 
from Parents of ſuch different D:ſpoſitions, 1s very vari- 
ous and unequal in his Temper ; ſometimes you fee him 
putting on grave Eooks and a ſolemn Habit, ſometimes. 
airy in his B-haviour and fantaſtick in his Dreſs: Inſo- 
much that at different times he appears as ſerious as a 
Judge, and as jocular as a Merry Andrew. But as he 
has a great deal of the Mother in his Conſtitution, 
whatever Mood ke is in, he never fails to make his Com- 
pany laugh. 
But fince that there is an Impoſtor abroad, who takes 
upon him the Name of this young Gentleman, and 
would willingly paſs for him in the World; to the end 
that well meaning Perſons may not be impoſed upon by 
Cheats, I would deſire my Readers, when they meet 
with this Pretender, to look into his Parentage, and to 
examine him ſtrictly, whether or no he be remotely reli- 
\ REES cd to Truth, and lineally deſcended from Good: Senſe; if 
my | Tot, they may corclude him a Counterfeit. They may 
WE likewiſe diſtinguiſh him by a loud and exceſſive Laughter, 
wi | in which he ſeldom gets his Company to join with him. 
14 Wi For as True Humour generally Icoks ſerious, while every 
i: 1 Lody laughs about him; Falſe Humour is always. laugh- 


ing, 
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ing, whilſt every Body about him looks ſerious. I ſhall 
only add, if he has not in him a Mixture of both Pa- 
rents, that is, if he would paſs for the Offspring of Vit 
without Mirth, or Mirth without Vit, you may con- 
| clude him to be altogether Spurious, and a Cheat. 

The Impeſtor, of whom I am ſpeaking, deſcends 
originally from Falſbood, who was the Mother of Non- 
ſenſe, who was brought to Bed of a Son called Feray, 
who married one of the Daughters of Fah, commonly 
known by the Name of Laughter, on whom he begot- 
that Monſtrous Infant of which I have been here ſpeak- 
ing. I ſhall ſer down at length the Genealogical Table 
of Falſe Humour, and, at the ſame time, place under it 
the Genealogy of True Humour, that the Reader may 
at one View behold, their different Pedigrees and Rela-- 


tions, 


FALSHOOD. 
NoNnseENSE. 
FRE NZ Y.—— LAUGHTE Rz. 
FALSE HU MO UR. 


T RUTH 
GO OD SENSE. 
WIT. — MIX E. 
Hu MuO UR. 


J might extend the Allegory, by mentioning ſeveral: 
of the Children of Falſe Humour, who are more in 
Number than the Sands of the Sea, and might in par- 
ticular enumerate the many Sons and Daughters which 
he has begot in this Iſland. But as this would be a very 
invidious Taſk, I ſhall only obſerve in general, that- 
Falſe Humour differs from the True, as a Monkey does. 
from a Man. | N | TE 

Fir/l of all, He is exceedingly given to little Apiſh. 
Tricks and Buffooneries, | 
Secondly, He ſo much delights in Mimickry, that it 
is all one to him whether heexpoſes by it Vice and Fol- 
ly. Luxury and Avarice ; or, on the contrary, Virtue- 

and Wiſdom, Pain and Poverty. | | 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, inſomuch that 
he will bite the Hand that feeds him, and endeavour to 
| ridicule 
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ridicule both Friends and Foes indifferently. For hav- 
ing but ſmall Talents, he muſt be merry where he can, 
not where he /borld, | . 
Fourthly, Being intirely void of Reaſon, he purſues 
no Point either of Morality or Iaſtruction, but is Ludi- 
crous for the ſake of being ſo. | 
Fil, Being incapable of havirg any thing but 
Mock Repreſentations, his Ridicule is always Perſonal, 
and aimed at the vicious Man, or the Writer; not at 
the Vice, or at the Writing. 
I have here only pointed at the whole Species of Falſe 
Eumouriſts; but as one of my principal Deligss in this 
Paper is to beat don that malignant Spirit, which diſ. 
cavers itfelf in the Writings of the preſent Age, I ſhall 
not ſcruple, for the future, to ſingle out any of the ſmall 
Wits, that infeſt the World with ſuch Com oſitions as 
are ill- natured, immoral, and abſurd, This is the only 
Exception which 1 ſhall make to the general Rule I have 
preſcribed mylelf, of attacking Multitudes ; Since every 
honeſt Man cupht to loo upen himſelf as in a natural 
State of War with the Libeller, and Lampooner, and to 
annoy them where-ever they fall in his way. This is 
but retaliating upon them, and treating them as they 
treat others, C 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 35. 


Hus BAND. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, f . 
: H AVING in your Paper of Monday laſt publiſhed 
II my Report on the Caſe of Mrs. Fanny Fick, 
wherein I have taken notice, that Love comes after | 
Marriage; I hope your Readers are ſatisfied of this 
- Truth, that as Love generally produces Matrimony, 
ſo it often happens that Matrimony produces Love. 
It perhaps requires more Virtues to make a good 
Huſband or Wife, than what go to the finiſhing any 
the moſt ſhining Character whatſoever. . 
* Diſcretion ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, and according- 
ly ve find that the beſt Huſbands: have been moſt fa- 
maus for their Wiſdom. Homer, who hath drawn à 


perſect Pattern of a prudent Man, to make it the male 
2 OY complet 
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complete, hath cel:brated him for the juſt Returns of 
Fidelity and Truth to bis Pehelope 3- infomuch that he 
refuſed the Careſſès of a Goddeſs for her ſake, and to 
uſe the Expreſſion of the beſt of Pagan Authors, wetu- 


lam ſuam pretulit TImmortelitati, his old Woman was 


dearer to him than Immortality. RT 
« Virtue is the next neceſſary Qualification for this 


domeſtick Character, as it naturally produces Conſtan- 


cy and mutual Eſteem. Thus Brutus and Porcia were 


more remarkable for Virtue and Affection than any 
others of the Aye in which they lived. Ne 

Good: nature is a third neceſſary Ingredient: in the 
Marriage-State, without which it would inevitably 


ſour upon a thouſand Occaſions, When Greatneſs of 


Mind is joined with this amiable Quality, it attracts. 


the Admiration and Efteem of all who behold it. 
Thus Cæſar, not more remarkable for his Fortune 


and Valour than for his Humanity, ftole into the 


Hearts of the Roman People, when, breaking through 


the Cuſtom, he pronounced an Oration at the Funeral 


of. his firſt and beſt beloved Wife. 


* Good-nature is inſufficient, unleſs it be ſteady and 
uniform, and accompanied with an Evenneſs of Tem- 
per, which is, above all things, to be preſerved in this 


Friendſhip contracted for Life. A Man muſt be eaſy 


within himſelf, before he can be ſo to his other ſelf. 
Socrates, and Marcus Aurelius, are Inftances of Men, 


who, by. the Strength of Philoſophy, having entirely 


compoſed their Minds, and ſubdued their Paſſions, 
are celebrated 'for good Huſbands, notwithſtanding. 
the firſt was yoked with Aantippe, and the other with. 
Fauſtina. If the wedded Pair would but habituate 
themſelves, for the firſt Year, to bear with one ano- 


ther's Faults, the Difficulty would be pretty well con- 
quer'd. This mutual Sweetneſs of Temper and Com- 


placency was finely recommended in the Nuptial Cere- 
monies among the Heathens, who, when they ſacri- 


ficed to Juno at that Solemnity, always tore out the 


Gall from the Entrails of the Victim, and caſt it be- 


hind the Altar. | 

* I ſhall conclude this Letter with a Paſſige out of 

Dr. Phit's Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſpire, not only as 
; | : % 1t 
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it will ſerve to fill up your preſent Paper, but, if I find 
* myſelf in the Humour, may give Riſe to another; 1 
© having by me an old Regiſter, belonging to the Place 
here undermentioned.” THE | | 

Sir Philip de Somerwvile held the Manors of Whiche. 
novre, Sireſcot, Ridware, Netherton, and Cowlee, all in 
Com. Stafford, of the Earls of Lancaſter, by his memora- 
ble Service. The ſaid Sir Philip ſhall find, maintain, 
and ſuſtain, one Bacon-Flitich, hanging in his Hall at 
Whichenevre, ready arrayed all times of the Year, but 
in Lent, to be given to every Man or Woman married, 
after the Diy and the Year of their Marriage be paſt, 
in Form following. 

Whenſoever that any one ſuch before-named will 
come to enquire for the Bacon, in their own Perſon, 
they ſhall come to the Bailiff, or to the Porter of the 
Lordſhip of Mhichenovre, and ſhall ſay to them in th 

manner as enſueth; : | 

Bayliff, or Porter, I doo you to know, that I am 
come for myſelf, to demand one Bacon Flyke hanging 

11 in the Hall of the Lord of Whichenovre, after the Form 
1 * thereunto belonging.” | 8 | 
i hi After which Relation, the Bailiff or Porter ſhall aſſign 
wo Þ a Day to him, upon Promiſe by his Faith to return, and. 
1 with him to bring Twain of his Neighbours. And in 
. the mean time the ſaid Bailiff ſhall take with him Twain 
w_  - of the Freeholders of the Lordſhip of Whichenovre, and 
8. | they three ſhall go to the Manor of Nuala, belonging 
WW. to Robert Knightleze, and there ſhall ſummon the afore- 
ſaid Knighthye, or his Bailiff, commanding him to be 
ready at Whichenovre the Day appointed, at Prime of 
Day, with his Carriage, that is to ſay, a Horſe and a 
Saddle, a Sack and a Prike, for to convey the ſaid Bacon 
and Corn“ a Journey out of the County of Stafford, at 
his Coſtages. And then the ſaid Bailiff ſhall, with the 
ſaid Freeholders, ſummon all the Tenants of the ſaid 
Manor, to be ready at the Day appointed, at Whiche- 
novre, for to do and perform the Services which they 
owe to the Bacon. And at the Day aſſigned, all ſuch as 


* 7 * i owe Services to the Bacon, ſhall be ready at the Gate of 
| i the Manor of Vhichenovre, from the Sun-rifing to Noon, 
in | attending and awaiting for the coming of him who- 
i i ER : | | 


letcheth. 
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felcheth the B:zcon, And when he is come, there ſhall 
be delivered to him and his Fellows, Chapelets; and to 
all thoſe which ſhall be there, to do their Services due to 
the Bacon. And they ſhall lead the faid Demandant 
with Trumps and Tabours, and other manner of Min- 
ſtrelſy, to the Hall-Door, where he ſhall find the Lord 
of WV/hichenowvre, or his Steward, ready to deliver the 
Bacon in this manner. | : 

He ſhall enquire of him, which demandeth the Bacon, 
if he have brought twain of his Nejghbours with him: 
Which muſt anſwer, They be here ready. And then the 
Steward ſhall cauſe theſe two Neighbours to ſwear, if 
the ſaid Demandant be a wedded Man, or have been a 
Man wedded; and if fince his Marriage one Year and a 
Day be paſt; and if he be a Freeman, or a Vilkin. 
And if his ſaid Neighbours make Oath, that he hath 
for him all theſe three Points rehearſed; then ſhall the 
Bacon be taken down and brought to the Hall- Door, 
and ſhall there be laid upon one half Quarter of Wheat, 
and upon one other of Rye. And he that demandeth 
the Bacon ſhall kneel upon his Knee, and ſhall hold his 
Right-Hand upon a Book, which Book ſhall be laid up- 
on the Bacon and the Corn, and ſhall make Oath in this 
manner. on | 

Here ye, Sir Philip de Somervile, Lord of Whiche- 
novre, mayntener and gyver vf this Baconne : That I 


my kepying, and at my Wylle, by a Year and a Day 
after our Marriage, I would not have chaunged for 
none other, farer, ne fowler ; richer, ne pourer; ne for 


waking, at noo tyme. And if the ſeyd B were ſole 
and I ſole, I would take her to be my Wife before all 
the Wymen of the Worlde, of what condiciones foever 
they be, good or evylle: as help me God and his 
* Seyntes, and this Fleſh and all Fleſhes.* | 
And his Neighbours ſhall make Oath, that they truſt 
verily be hath faid truly. And-if it be found by his 


my -_ * ” LI * * = * *S 


.Neighbours before-named, that he be a Freeman, there 


ſhall be delivered to him half a Quarter of Wheat and 
| a Cheeſe; and if he be a Villain, he ſhall have half a 
Quarter of Rye without Cheeſe. And then ſhall Knight- 
| Heye, 


A fithe I wedded B my Wife, and ſithe I had hyr in 


none other deſcended of greater Lynage; ſlepying ne 
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He, the Lord of Rudy, be called for, to carry all theſe 
Things tofore rehearſed; and the faid Corn ſhall be laid 
on one Horſe and the Bacon above it; and he to whom 
the Bacon appertaineth ſhall aſcend upon his Horſe, and 
ſhall take the Cheeſe before him, if he bave a Horſe: 
And if he have none, the Lord of Whichenawre ſhall 
cauſe him to have one Horſe and Saddle, to ſuch time 
as be be paſſed his Lordſhip; and ſo ſhall they depart 
the Manor of Fhichenowre with the Corn and the Ba. 
con, tofore bim that hath won it, with Trumpets, Ta- 
| bourets, and other manner of Minſtrelfie. And all the 
Free Tenants of hic henocure ſhall conduct him to be 
piſſed the Lordſhip of Whichenovre. And then ſhall 
they all return; except him, to whom appertaineth to 
make the Carriage and Journey without the County of 
| Stafford, at the Coſts of his Lord of hicheuovre. 

| SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 607, 
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IDLENESS. | 


M.. SpECTATOR, | 1 
IF you ever read a Letter which is ſent with the 
. 1 more Pleaſure for the Reality of its Complaints, 
* this may have Reaſon to hope for a favourable Ac- 
* ceptance ; and if Time be the molt irretrievable Loſs, 
the Regrets which follow will be thought, I hope, the | 
* moſt juſtifiable. The regaining of my Liberty from a 
long State of Indolence and Inactivity, and tae De- 
* fire of reſiſting the farther Encroachment of Idleneſs, 
make me apply to you; and the Uneaſineſs with 
* which I expect the Future, ſoon determined me to it. 
Idleneſs is fo general a Diſtemper, that I cannot but 
imagine a Speculation on this Subject will be of uni- 
verſal Uſe. There is hardly any one Perſon without 
ſome Allay of it; and thouſands beſides myſelf ſpend 
more Time in an idle Uncertainty which to begin firſt 
of two Affairs, than would have been ſufficient to have 
ended them both. The Occaſion of this ſeems to be 
the Want of ſome neceſſary Employment, to put the 
Spirits in Motion, ard awaken them out of their Le- 
thargy : If I had leſs Leiſure, I ſhould have more i 
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which gives a Tincture of its Nature to every Action 
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for I ſhould then find my Time diſtinguiſhed igt 
Portions, ſonte for Buſineſs, and others for the indulg- 
ing of Pleaſures : But now one Face of Indolence over- 
ſpreads the whole, and I have no Land- mark to direct 


myſelf by. Were one's Time a little ſtraitned by 


Buſineſs, like Water inelos'd in its Banks, it would 
have ſome determined Courſe z but unleſs it be put 
into ſome Channel it has no Current, but becomes 2 
Deluge without either Uſe or Motion. | 

© When Scanderbeg Prince of Epirus was dead, the 
Turks, who had but too often felt the Force of his 
Arm in the Battles he had won from them, imagined 


that by wearing a piece of his Bones near their Heart, 


they ſhould be animated with a Vigour and Force like 
to that which inſpired him when living. As I am' 
like to be but of little uſe whilſt I live, I am reſolv- 
ed to do what Good I can after my deceale ; and 
have accordingly ordered my Bones to be diſpoſed of 


in this Manner for the Good of my Countrymen, who 
are troubled with too exorbitant a Degree of Fire. 


All Fox-hunters, upon wearing me, would in a ſhort, 
time be brought to endure their Beds in a Morning, 


and perhaps even quit them with Regret at Ten: In- 


ſtead of hurrying away to teize a poor Animal, and 
run away irom their own Thoughts, a Chair or a 
Chariot would be thought the moſt deſirable Means of 
performing a Remove from one Place to another, I 
mould be a Cure for the unnatural Deſire of Jobs Trot 
for Dancing, and a Specifick to leſſen the Inclinations 
Mrs. Fidget has to Motion, and cauſe her always to 
give her Approbation to the preſent Place ſhe is in. 
In fine, no Egyptian Mummy was ever half fo. uſeful 
in Phyſick, as I ſhould be to theſe feveriſn Conſtitu- 
tions, to repreſs the violent Sallies of Youth, ' and 
give each Action its proper Weight and Repoſe. | 
I can ſtifle any violent Inclination, and oppoſe a 


Torrent of Anger, or the Solicitations of Revenge, 


with Succeſs. But Indolence is a Stream which flows 
ſlowly on, but yet undermines the Foundation: of e- 
very Virtue, A Vice of a more lively Nature were a 
more deſirable Tyrant than this Ruſt of the Mind, 
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* of ones Life, Tt were as little Hazard to be toft in 
a Storm, as to lie thus perpetually becalmed : And it 
is to vo Purpoſe to have within one the Seeds of a 
thouſand good Qualities, if we want the Vigour and 
* Reſolution neceſſary for the exerting them. Death 
brings all Perſons back to an Equality; and this Image 
* of it, this Slumber of the Mind, leaves no Difference 
between the greateſt Genius and the meaneſt Under- 
ſtanding: A Faculty of doing things remarkably 
* praiſe worthy thus concealed, is of no more uſe to the 
Owner, than a Heap of Gold to the Man who gares 
* notwvſe it. pO 
* To morrow is ſtil] the fatal Time when all is to be 
rect ſied: To-morrow\ comes, it gozs, and ſtill 1 
pleaſe myſelf with the Shadow, whilſt J loſe the 
Reality; unmindful that the preſent Time alone is 
ours, the future is yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, 
and can only live (as Parents in their Children) in the 
Actions it has produced. | | f 
* The Time we live ought not to be computed by 
* the Number of Years, but by the Uſe has been made 
of it; thus 'tis not the Extent of Ground, but the 
« yearly Rent which gives the Value to the Eſtate, 
Wiretched and thoughtleſs Creatures, in the only Place 
© where Covetouſreſs were a Virtue we turn Prodigals ! 
Nothing lies upon our Hands with ſuch Uneaſineſe, 
nor has there been ſo many Devices for any one 
* Thing, as to make it ſlide away imperceptibly and to 
* no Purpoſe. A Shilling ſhall be hoarded up with 
© Care, whilſt that which is above the Price- of an 
« Eſtate, is flung away with Diſregard and Contempt. 
© There is nothing now-a-days ſo much avoided, as 4 
* 
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ſolicitous Improvement of every Part of Time; tis a 
Report muſt be ſhunned as one tenders the Name of a 
Wit-and a fine Genius, and as one fears the dreadful 
Character of a laborious Plodder : But notwithſtanding 
this, the greateſt Wits any Age his produced thought 
far otherwiſe; for who can think either Socrates or 
Demiftbenes loſt any Reputation, by their continual 


Pains both in overcoming the Defects and improving 


| { i the Gifts of Nature. All are acquainted with the 
11.88% Labour and Aſſiduity with which 724% acquir 1 * 
9 | | 8 as 
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Eloquence, Seneca in his Letters to Lucelius afſures 
him, there was not a Day in which he did not either 
write ſomething, or read and epitomiſe ſome good 
Author; and I remember Pliny in one of his Letters, 
where he gives an account of the various Methods he 
uſed to fill up every Vacancy of Time, after feveral 
Employments which he enumerates; ſometimes, ſays 
he, I hunt; but even then I carry with me a Pocket- 
book, that whilſt my Servants are buſied in diſpoſing 
of the Nets and other Matters, I may be employed in 
ſomething that may be uſeful to me in my Studies; 
and that if I miſs of my Game, I may at the leaſt 


bring home ſome of my own Thoughts with me, and 


not have the Mortification of having caught nothing 

all Day. | $4 
: Thus, Sir, you ſce how many Examples I recal to 
mind, and what Arguments I uſe with myſelf, to re- 
gain my Liberty: But as I am afraid *tis no ordinary 
Perſu:fion that will be of Service, I ſhall expect your 
Thoughts on this Subject, with the greateſt Impa- 
tience, eſpecially ſince the Good will not be confined 
to me alone, but will be of univeriai Uſe. For there 
is no Hopes of Amendment where Men are pleas'd 
with their Ruin, and whilſt they think Lazineſs is a 
deſirable Character: Waether it be that they like the 
State itſelf, or that they think it gives them a new 
Luſtre when they do exert themſelves, ſeemingly to 
be able to do that without Labour and Application, 


which others attain to but with the greateſt Diligenc -, 


Jan, 
| Tear miſt obliged humble Servant, 


Samuel Slack. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 316. 


There are two ſorts of Perſons within the Conſidera- 


tion of my Frontiſpiece ; the firſt are the mighty Body 
c Lingerers, Ferſons who don't indeed employ their 
41ne criminally, buc are ſuch pretty Innocents, who, 


as the Foet ſays, | 28 
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In gentle Inafivity the Day. 


The others being ſomething more Vivacious, are ſuch as 
do not only emit to ſpend their Time well, but are in 
the conſtant Purſuit of Criminal Satisfactions. What. 
ever the Divine may think, the Caſe of the firſt ſeems 
to be the molt deplorable, as the Habit of Sloth is more 
Invincible than that of Vice. The firit is preferr'd even 
when the Man is fully pofI:fled of himſelf, and ſubmit- 
ted to with conſtant Deliberation and cool Thought, 
The other we are driven into generally thro' the Heat 
of Wine, or Youth, which Mr. Hobbs calls a natural 
Drurkenneſs; and therefore conſequently are more ex- 
cuſable for any Errors committed during the Depriva- 
tien or Suſpenſion of our Reaſon, than in the Poſſeſſion 
of it. The irregular Starts of Vicious Appetites are in 
time deſtroyed hy the Gratification of 'em; but a well - 
ordered Life of Sloth receives daily Strength from its 
Continuance. I avent (ſays Solomon) by the Field of ile 
Sleth/ul, and the Vineyard of the Man void of Underfland- 
ing, and lo] it was all grown over with Thorns, and 
Nettles had covered the Face thererf, and the Stone Wall 
thireof vas broken down. To raile the Image of this 
Perſop, the ſame Author adds, The flothful Man hideth 
his Hand in his Boſom, and it grieveth him to bring it 
again to his Aleuth. If there were no future Account 
exp:cted of ſperdirg our Time, the immediate Incon- 
venience thet attends a Life of Idleneſs, ſhould of itſelf 
be Perſuaſion enough to the Men of Senſe to avoid it. 
I ſay to the Men of Senſe, becauſe there are of theſe 
that give into it, and for theſe chiefly is this Paper de- 
ſigned. Arguments drawn from future Rewards ard 
Puniſhments, are things too remote for the Conſidera- 
tion of ſtubborn ſanguie Youth : They are affected by 
ſuch only as propoſe immediate Pleaſure or Pain; as the 
ſtrongeſt Perſuaſive to the Children of /ael was a Land 
flowing with Milk and Honey. I believe I may fay 
there is more Toil, Fatigue and Uneafineſs in Sloth than 
can be found in any Employment a Man will put him- 
ſelf upon. When a Theughtful Man is once fixed this 
way, Spleen is the neceſſary Conſequence, This — 

„ | | | | Im 
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him inffantly to the Contemplation of his Health or 
Circumſtances, which muſt ever be found extremely bad 
upon theſe melancholy Irquirizs, If he his azy Com- 
mon Bufircſs upon his Hands, numberleſs Obz-Qtons 
ariſe, that make the Diſpatch of it impoſſible; and he 


cries out with So/owon, There is a Lion in the Way, a 
Lion in the Streets; that is, there is forme Difficulty or 


other, which to his Imagination is as Invincible as a 
Lion really would be. The Man, on the contrary, that 
applies himſelf to Books, or Buſireſs, contracts à chear- 
ful Confidence in all his Undertakinge, from the daily 
Improvements of his Knowledge or Fortune, and inſtead 
of giving himſelſ up to 


T hick-ey'd Mufin g Curſed Melanch:ly, Shakeſpear, 


has that conſtant Life in his Viſ-ze and Converſation, 
which the Idle Splenetick Man borrows fometimes from 
the Sun ſhine, Exerciſe, cr an apreeable Friend. A Re- 
cluſe idle Sobriety muſt be attended with more bitter 
Remorſe, than the moſt active Debauchery can at any 
Intervals be mo'icited with, The Rake, if he is a cau- 
tious Manager, will allow himſelf very little Time to 
t amine his own Conduct, and will beſtow as few Re- 
H. xions upon himſelf, as the Lingerer does upon any 
thing elſe, unleſs he has the Misfortune to Repent: [ 
repeat the Misfortune to Repent, becauſe J have put the 
- great Day of Account ont of the preſent Caſe, and am 
ow inquiring not whoſe Life is moſt Irreligious, but 
moſt Inconvenient. A Gentleman that has formerly 
been a very Eminent Lingerer, and fomething Sp!ene- 
tick, inferms me, that in one Winter he drank fix 
Hampers of Spaw Water, ſeveral Gallons of Chalybeate 
Tincture, two Hogſheads of Bitters at the Rate of 60 J. 
an Hogſhead, laid one hundred and fifty Infallible 
Schemes, in every one of which he was diſappointed, 
received a thouſand Affronts during the North Eaſterly 
Winds, and in ſhort run thro? more Miſery and Expence, 
than the moſt meritorious Bravo could boaſt of. Ano- 


ther tells me, that he fell into this way at the Univerſi - 


ty, where the Youth are too apt to be fulled into a State 
of {ach Tranquiility as preſudices em againſt the Buſtle 
„ of 
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very attentive, and never interrupting han by Queſtion 
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of that Worldly Buſineſs, for which this part of their 
Education” ſhould prepare them. As he could with the 
utmoſt Secrecy be Idle in his own Chamber, he ſiys he 
was for ſome Years irrecoverably ſunk, and immerſed in 
the Luxury of an Eaſy-Chair, tho' at the ſame time, in 
the general Opinion, he paſſed for a hard Student. Du- 
ring this Lethargy he had ſome Intervals of Application 
to Books which rather aggravated than ſuſpended the 
Fainful Thoughts of a mif-ſpent Life. Thus bis ſup- 
poſed Relief became his Puniſhment, and like the Damn'd 
in Milton, upon their Conveyance at certain Revolutions 
from Fire to Ice, | 1 


e Felt by Cres the bitter Change 25 
Of feerce Extremes, Extremes by Change more ferce. 


When he had a mind to go out, he was ſcrupulous as 


to form ſome Excuſe or other which the Idle are ever 


provided with, and could not ſatisfy himſelf without 
this rid.cul. us Appearance of Juſtice. Sometimes by his 
own Contrivance ard Infinuation, the Woman that look- 
ed after his Chamber would convince him of the Ne- 


_c-flity of waſhing his Roam, or any other Matter of the 


like joyous Import, to which be always ſubmitted, after 
having decently oppoſed it, and made his Exit with 
much ſeeming Reluctance, and inward Delight. Thus 
did he pais the Noon of his Life in the Solitude of a 
Monk, and the Guilt of a Lbertine. He is ſince a- 
wakened by Application out of Siumber, has no more 
Spleen than a Dutchman, who, as Sir V. Temple obſerves, 
is not delicate or idle enough to ſuffer from this Enemy, 
but is a/ways Mell awwhen he is nit Il, always Pleaſed 
evhen he is not Angry. : 

There is a Gentleman ] have ſeen at a Coffee-houſe 
near the Place of my Abode, who having a pretty good 
Eſlate, ard a Diſinclination to Books or Buſineſs, to ſe- 
cure himſelf from one of the above mentioned Misfor- 
tunes, employs himſelf with much Alacrity in the ſol- 
lowing Method. Being vehemently diſpoſed to Loqua- 
city, he bas a Perſon conſtantly with him, to whom he 
gives an annual Penſion for no other Merit but being 


and 
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and Anſwer, whatever he may utter that may ſeemingly 
require it. To ſecure to himſelf Diſcourſe, his funda- 
mental Maxim ſeems to be, by no means to confider 
what he is going to ſay. He delivers therefore every 
Thought as it firſt intrudes itſelf upon him, and then, 
with all the Freedom you could wiſh, will examine it, 
and rally the Impertinence or evince the Truth of it. 
In ſhort, he took the ſame Pleaſure in confuting him- 
ſelf, as he could have done in diſcomfitting an Opponent : 
And his Diſcourſe was as that of two Perſons attacking 
each other with exceeding Warmth, Incoherence, and 
Good-nature, There is another, whom I have ſeen in 
the Park, employing himſelf with the ſame Induſtry, 
tho” not with the ſame Innocence. He is very dextrous 
in taking Flies, and fixing one at each end of a Horſe 
Hair, which his Perriwig ſupplies him with : He hangs 
'em over a little Stick, which ſuſpenſion inclines them 


| immediately to War upon each other, there being no 


Poſſibility of Retreat. From the frequent Attention of 
his Eyes to theſe Combats, he perceives the ſeveral 
'Turns and Advantages of the Battle, which are altoge- 
ther inviſible to a common Spectator. I Yother Day 
found him in the Enjoyment of a couple of gigantick 
Blue- bottles, which were hung out and embattled in the 
aforeſaid warlike Appointments. That I might enter 
into the ſecret Shocks of this Conflict, he lent me a 
Magnifying-Glaſs, which preſented me with an Engage- 
ment between two of the moſt rueful Monſters I have 
ever read of even in Romance, EE | 
If we can't bring ourſelves to appoint and perform 
ſuch Taſks as would be of conſiderable Advantage to us, 
let us reſolve upon ſome other, however trifling, to be 
performed at appointed Times, By this we may gain a 
Victory over a warſfering unſettled Mind, and by this 
Regulation of the Impulſe of our Wills, may, in time, 
make them obedient to the Dictates of our Reaſon, | 
When I am diſpoſed to treat of the Irreligion of an 
Idle Life, it ſhall be under this Head, Pereunt & Impu- 
zantur z Which is an Inſcription upon a Sun Dial in one 
of the Inns of Court, and is with great Propriety placed 
to publick View in ſuch a Place, where the Inhabitants 
being in an everlaſting Hurry of Buſineſs or Pleaſure, 
Vo“. II. 9 the 
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the Buſy may receive an innocent Admonition to keep 
their Appointments, and the Idle a dreadful one not to 

keep theirs, | | 
GuarDIan, Vol. II. No. 131. 


JI A LOUWIY. 


1 ON looking over the Letters of my female Cor- 
reſpondents, I find ſeveral from Women complain. 
ing of Jealous Huſbands, and at the ſame time proteſting 
their own Innocence; and deſiring my Advice on this 
Occaſion. I ſhall therefore take thi, Subject into my 
Conſideration ; and the more willingly, ' becauſe I find 
that the Marquis of Ha/ifax, who, in his Advice to a 
Daughter, has inſtructed a Wife how to behave herſelf 
towards a falſe, an intemperate, a cholerick, a ſullen, 
a covetous, or a filly Huſband, has not ſpoken one Word 
of a Jealous Huſband. | | 
Fealouſy is that Pain which a Man feels from the Ap- 
prehenſion that he is not equally beloved by the Perſon whom 
he entirely loves, Now becauſe our inward Paſſions and 
Inclirations can never make themſelves viſible, it is im- 
poſſible fora Jealous Man to be thoroughly cured of his Suſ- 
picions. His Thoughts hang at beſt in a State of Doubt- 
tulceſs and Uncertainty ; andare never capable of receiv- 
ing any Satisfaction on the advantageous Side; ſo that his 
Inquiries are more ſucceſsful when they diſcover nothing: 
His Pleaſure ariſes from his Diſappointments, and his 
Life is ſpent in purſuit of a Secret that deſtroys his Hap- 
pineſs if he chance to find it. | | 
An ardent Love is always a ſtrong Ingredient in this 
Paſſion; for theſame Affection which ſtirs up the jealous 
Man's Deſires, and gives the Party beloved ſo beautiful 
a Figure in his Imagination, makes him believe ſhe 
kind les the ſame Paſſion in others, and appears as ami- 
able to all Beholders. And as Jealouſy thus ariſes from 
2: extraordinary Love, it is of ſo delicate a Nature, that 
i: {corns to take up with any thing leſs than an equal 
uro of Love. Not the warmeſt Expreſſions of Aﬀec- 
fo, the ſofteſt and moſt tender Hypocriſy, are able to 
ay Satisfaction, where we ate not perſuaced . 
| : | . # "5:3 408 
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| the Affection is real and the Satisfaction mutual. For 


the jealous Man wiſhes himſelf a kind of Deity to the 


Perſon he loves: He would be the only Pleaſure of her 


Senſes, the Employment of her Thoughts; and is an- 

ry at every thing ſhe admires, or takes Delight io, be- 
ſides himſelf. i ; 
 Phedria's Requelt to his Miſtreſs, upon his leaving her 
for three Days, 1s inimitably beautiful and natural. 


Cum milite iſto preſens, abſens ut ſies: 

Dies nofteſque me ames_: me defaaeres ; 

Me fomnies ; me expectes : de me coottes + 

Me fperes : me te oblectes: mecum tata fis: | 

Meus fac fis poſtremo.animus, puandi ego ſum tuns. 
Ter. Eun. Act. 1. Sc. 2. 


„ When you are in company with that Soldier, behave 
as if you were abſent: but continue to love me by 


« Day and by Night: want me; dream of me; ex- 
„ pect me; think of me; with for me; delight in me; 
« be wholly with me: in ſhort, be my very Soul, as I 


am yours.” 


The jealous Man's Diſeaſe is of ſo malignant a Na- 
ture, that it converts all it takes into its own Nouriſh- 
ment. A cool Behaviour ſets him on the Rack, and is 
interpreted as an Inſtance of Averſion or Indifference; a 
fond one raiſes his Suſpicions, and looks too much like 
Diſſimulation and Artifice. If the Perſon he loves be 
chearful, her Thoughts muſt be employed on another; 
and if ſad, ſhe is certainly thinking on himſelf. In 
ſhort, there is no Word or Geſture ſo inſignificant, but 
it gives him new Hints, feeds his Suſpicions, and fur- 
niſnes him with freſh Matters of Diſcovery; So that if 
we conſider the Effects of this Paſſion, one would rather 
th1o& it proceeded from an inveterate Hatred, than an 
txceſſive Love; for certainly none can meet with more 
Diſquietude and Uneaſineſs than a ſuſpedted Wife, if we 
except the jealous Huſband. 0 5 

But the great Unhappineſs of this Paſſion is, that it 


naturally tends to alienate the Affection which it is ſo 


tolicitous to ergroſs; and _ tor theſe two Reaſons, be- 
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cauſe it lays too great a Conſtraint on the Words and 


Actions of the ſuſpected Perſon, and at the ſame time 


ſhews you to have no honourable Opinion of her; both 


of which are ſtrong Motives to Averſion. 
Nor is this the worſt Effect of Jealouſy ; for it often 
Craws after it a more fatal Train of Conſequences, and 


makes the Perſon you ſuſpect, guilty of the very Crimes 


cu are ſo much afraid of. It is very natural for ſuch 
who are treated ill and upbraided falſly, to find out an 
intimate Friend that will hear their Complaints, condole 
their Suffe rings, and endeavour to ſooth and aſſuage their 
ſecret Reſentments. Beſides, Jealouſy puts a Woman 
often in mind of an ill Thing that ſhe would not other- 
wiſe perhaps have thought of, and fills her Imagination 
with ſuch an unlucky Idea, as in time grows familiar, 


_ excites Deſire, and loſes all the Shame and Horror which 
- might at firſt attend it. 


Nor is it a Wonder if ſhe who 
ſuffers wrongfully in a Man's Opinion of her, and has 


therefore nothing to forfeit in his Eſteem, reſolves to 


give him reaſon for his Suſpicions, and to enjoy the 


Pleaſure of the Crime, fince ſhe muſt undergo the Igno- 
miny. Such probably were the Conſiderations that di- 


rected the wiſe Man in his Advice to Huſbands ; Be not 


_ gealous ODE the Wife of thy Boſom, and teach her not an 
evi] Leſſon againſt thyſelf. Eccluſ. 


And here, among the other Torments which this Paſ- 


ſion produces, we may uſually obſerve that none are 


greater Mourners than jealous Men, when the Perſon 
who provoked their Jealouſy is taken from them. Then 
it is that their Love breaks out furiouſly, and throws off 
all the Mixtures of Suſpicion which choked and ſmother- 
ed it before. The beautiful Parts of the Character riſe 
uppermoſt in the Jealous Huſbind's Memory, and up- 
braid him with the ill Uſage of ſo divine a Creature as 


was once in his Poſſ:flion ; whilſt all the little Imperfec- 
tions, that were before ſo uneaſy to him, wear off from 


his Remembrance, and ſhew themſelves no more. 
We may ſee by what has been ſaid, that Jealouſy takes 


the deepeſt Root in Men of amorous Diſpoſitions; and 


of thefe we may find three Kinds who are molt oyer-run 
with it. 
| The 
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The Firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to themſelves of 
an Infirmity, whether it be Weakneſs, Old Age, Defor- 
mity, Ignorance, or the like. Theſe Men are ſo well 
acquainted with the unamiable Part of themſelves, that 
they have not the Confidence to think they are really 
beloved; and are ſo diſtruſtful of their own Merits, that 
all Fondneſs towards them puts them out of Countenance, 
and looks like a Jeſt upon their Perſons. They grow 
ſuſpicious on their firſt looking in a Glaſs, and are ſtung 
with Jealouſy at the Sight of a Wrinkle. A handſome 
Fellow immediately alarms them, and every thing that 
looks young or gay turns their Thoughts upon their 
ives. | 
A Second Sort of Men, who are moſt liable to this Paſ- 
ſion, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and diſtruſtful Tem- 
pers. It is a Fault very juſtly found in Hiſtories com- 
poſed by Politicians, that they leave nothing to Chance 
or Humour, but are ſtill for deriving every Action from 
ſome Plot and Contrivance, for drawing up a perpetual 
Scheme of Cauſes and Events, and preſerving a conſtant 
Correſpondence between the Camp and the Council- 
Table. And thus it happens in the Affairs of Love 
with Men of too refined a Thought. They put a Con- 
ſtruction on a Look, and find out a Deſign in a Smile; 
they give new Senſes and Significations to Words and 
Actions; and are ever tormenting themſelves with Fan 
cies of their own raiſing. They generally act in a Diſ- 
guiſe themſelves, and therefore miſtak® all outward 
Shews and Appearances for Hypocriſy in others ; ſo that 
I believe no Men ſee leſs of the Truth and Reality of 
Fbings, than theſe great Refiners upon Incidents, who 
are ſo wonderfully ſubtle and over-wiſe in their Con- 
cepticns, | | 5 
Now what theſe Men fancy they know of Women by 
Reflection, your lewd and vicious Men believe they 
have learned by Experience. They have ſeen the poor 
Huſband fo miſled by Tricks and Artifices, and in the 
midſt of his Inquiries ſo Joſt and bewilder'd in a crooked 
Intrigue, that they ſtill ſuſpect an Under-Plot in every 
female Action; and eſpecially where they ſee any Re- 
ſemblance in the Behaviour of two Perſons, are apt to 
fancy it proceeds from the ſame Deſign in both. Theſe 
-— Men 
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Men therefore bear hard upon the ſuſpected Perſon, pur. 
ſue her cloſe through all her Turnings and Windings, 
ard are two well acquainted with the Chaces, to be flung, 
off by any falſe Steps or Doubles: Beſides, their Ac- 
quaintance and Converſation has lain wholly among the 
vicious Part ef Womankind, and therefore it is no Won- 
der they cenſure all alike, and look upon the while Sex 
as a Species of Impoſtors. But if, notwithitanCiag their 
Private Experience, they can get over theſe Prejudices, 
and entertain a favourable Opinzon of ſome Nomen; yet 
their own looſe Deſires will ftir up new Suſpiciors from 
another Side, and make them believe all Men ſubject to 
the ſame Inclinations with themſelves. 

Whether theſe or other Motives are moſt predominant, 
we learn from the modern H iſtories of America, as well 
as from our own Experience in this Part of the World, 
that Jealouſy is no Northern Paſſion, but rages moſt in 
thcſe Nations that lie neareſt the Influence of the Sun. 
It is a Misfortune for a Woman to be born between the 
'Tropicks ; for there lie the hotteſt Regions of Jealouly, 
which as you come Northward cools all along: with the 
Climate, till you ſcarce meet with any thing like it in 
the Polar Circle. Our own Nation is very temperately 
ſituated in this reſpect; and if we meet with ſome few 


E diſordered with the Violence of this Paſſion, they are 


nct the proper Growth of our Country, but are man) 
Degrees nearer the Sun in their Conſtitutions than in their 
Climate. i | : | 
After this frightful Account of Jealouſy, and the Per. 
ſons who are moſt ſubject to it, it will be but fair to 
ſhew by what means the Paſſion may be beſt allay'd, and 
tha who are poſſeſſed of it ſet at eaſe. Other Faults 
indeed are not under the Wife's Juriſdiction, and ſtould, 
if poſſible, eſcape her Obſervation; but Jealouſy calls 
upon her particularly for its Cure, and deſerves all her 
Art and Application in the Attempt: Beſides, ſhe has 
this for her Encouragement, that her Endeavours will, 
always pleaſing, and that ſhe will ill find the Affection 
of her Husband riſing towards her in Proportion as hit 
Doubts and Suſpicions vaniſh z for, as we have ſeen al 
along, there is ſo great a Mixture of Love in eee, 
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i: well worth the ſeparating. But this ſhall be the Sub- 


ject of another Paper. | | 
: e SpEcrArok, Vol. III. No. 170. 


Having in my Veſterday's Paper diſcovered the Na- 
ture of Jealouſy, and pointed out the Perſons who are 
molt ſa' je& to it, I muſt here apply myſelf to my fair 
Correſpondents, who deſire to live well with a Jealous 
Husband, and to eaſe his Mind of its unjuſt Suſpicions. 

Tue firſt Rule I ſhall propoſe to be obſerved is, that 
you never ſeem to diſlike in another what the Jealous 
Man is himſelf guilty of, or to admire any thing in 
which he himſelf does not excel. A jealous Man 1s very 
quick in his Applications, he knows how to find a double 
Edge in an InveRive, and to draw a Satire on himſelf 
out of a Panegyrick on another. He does not trouble 
himſelf to conſider the Perſon, but to direct the Cha- 
rafter, and is ſecretly pleaſed or confounded as he finds 
more or leſs of himſelf in it. The Commendation of 
any thiag in another ſtirs up his Jealouſy, as it ſhews you 
have a Value for others beſides himſelf; but the Com- 
mendation of that, which he himſelf wants, inflames 
him more, as it ſhews that in Tome Reſpects you prefer 
others before him. Jealouſy is admirably deſcribed in 
this View by Horace in his Ode to Lydia. 


Quum tu, Lydia, Telephi . 
Cervicem roſeam, & cerea Telepbi N 
Laudas brachia, a meum : 
Ferwens d-fficili bile tumet jecur + 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 
Certã ſede manet ; humor & in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 


* 


Ram lentis pen. tus macerer ignibus, Od. 13, J. 1. 


When Telepbus his youthful Charms, | 
His roſy Neck and winding Arms, FD 
With endleſs Rapture you recite, | 
And in the pleaſing Name delight; 
My Heart, inflim'd by jealous Heats. 
With numberleſs Reſentments beats; 
From my pale Cheek the Colour flies, 
And all the Man within me dies: 
Ka: 
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By Turns my hidden Grief appears, 
In riſing Sighs and falling Tears, 
That ſhew too well the warm Deſires, 
'The filent, flow, conſuming Fires, 
Which on my inmoſt Vitals prey, 
Ard melt my. very Soul away. 


The jealous Man is not indeed angry if you dil he 
another; but if you find thoſe Faults which are to be 
found in his own Character, you diſcover not only your 
Diſlike of another, but of himſelf. In ſhort, he is 6 


deſirous of engrofling all your Love, that he is grievtd 


at the want of any Charm, which he believes has Power 
to raiſe it; and if he finds by your Cenſures on others, 
that he is not ſo apreeable in your Opinion as he might 
be, he naturally concluces you could love him better if 
he had other Qualifications, and that by Conſequence 
your Affection does not riſe ſo high as he thinks it ought, 
If therefore his Temper be grave or ſullen, you mult 
not be too much pleaſed with a Jeſt, or tranſported with 
any thing that is gay and diverting, If his Beauty be 
none of the beſt, you mutt be a profeſſed Admirer of 


Prudence, or any other Quality he is Maſter of, or at 
leaſt vain enough to think he is. 


In the next place, you muſt be ſure to be free and 
open in your Converſations with him, and to let in 
Light upon your Actions, to unravel all your Deſigns, 
and diſcover every Secret however trifling or indifferent. 
A jealous Husband has a particular Averſion to Winks 
and Whiſpers, and if he does not ſee to the Bottom of 
every Thing, will be ſure to go beyond it in his Fears 


and Suſpicions. He will always expect to be your chief 


Confident, and where he finds himſelf kept out of a 
Secret, will believe there is more in it than there ſhould 
be. And here it is of great Concern, that you preſerve 
the Character of your Sincerity uniform and of a piece: 
for if he once finds a falſe Gloſs put upon any ſingle Ac- 


tion, he quickly ſuſpeRs all the reſt ; his working Ima. 


gination immediately takes a falſe Hint, and runs o 
with it into ſeveral remote Conſequences, till he has 


proved very ingenious in working out his own Miſery. = 
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If b b y wi let 
If both theſe Methods fail, the beſt way will be to le 
him ſee you are much down caſt and afflicted for the ill Opi- 


4 4 . : . . | him - 
nion he entertains of you, and the Diſquietude he | 
ſelf ſuffers for your Saxe. There are many who take 


a kind of barbarous Pleaſure in the Jea'ouſy of ** 
who love them, that inſult over an aking e 

triumph in their Charms which are able to excite 10 
much Uneaſineſs. $a 


Ardeat ipſa licet, tormentis gaudes amantis. = 
| Jay. Sat. 6. V. 208. 


Tho' equal Pains her Peace of Mind deſtroy, 
A Lover's Torments give her ſpiteful Joy. 


But theſe often carry the Humour ſo fir, till their af- 
fected Coldneſs and Indifference quite kills all the Fond- 

neſs of a Lover, and are then ſure to meet in their Turn 
with all the Contempt and Scorn that is due to ſo inſo- 

lent a Behaviour, On the contrary, it is very probable 
a melancholy, dejected Carriage, the uſual Effects of 
Injured Innocence, may ſoften the Jealous Husband into 
Pity, make him ſenſible of the Wrong he does you, and 
work out of his Mind all thoſe Fears and Suſpicions that 
make you both unhappy. At leaſt it will have this 
good Effect, that he will keep his Jealouſy to himſelf, 
and repine 1n private, either becauſe he is ſenſible it is a 


. Weakneſs, and will therefore hide it from your Knows 
ledge, or becauſe he will be apt to fear ſome ill Effect 


it may produce, in cooling your Loye towards him, or: 


diverting it to another, 


There is ſtill another Secret that can never fail, if 
you can once get it believ'd, and which is often practis'd 
by Women of greater Cunning than Virtue: This is to 


change Sides for a while with the jealous Man, and to 


tarn his own Paſſion upon himſelf; to take ſome Oces- 
ſton of growing jealous of him, and to follow the Ex- 
ample he himſelf hath ſet you. This counterfeited Jea- 


louſy will w_ him a great deal of Pleaſure, - if he 


thinks it real; 


or he knows experimentally how much 


Love goes along with this Paſſion, and will beſides. feel 
ſomething like the Satisfaction of a Revenge, in ſeeing 
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you undergo all his own Tortures, But this, indeed, is 
an Artifice ſo difficult, and at the ſame time fo difin: 
genuous, that it ought never to be put in practice, but 
by ſuch as have Skill enough to cover the-Deceit, and 
Innocence to render it excuſable. | 

I ſhall conclude this Eſſiy with the Story of Herod 


and Mariamne, as I have collected it out of Jeſpbus; | 


which may ſerve almoſt as an Example to whatever can 
be ſaid on this Subject. | 

Mariamne had, all the Charms that Beauty, Birth, 
Wit and Youth could give a Woman, and Hered all the 
Love that ſuch Charms are able to raiſe in a warm and 
amorous Diſpoſition. In the midſt of this his Fondneſs 
for Mariamne, he put her Brother to Death, as he did 
her Father not many Years after. 'The Barbarity of the 


Action was repreſented to Mark Antony, who immedi- 


ately ſummoned Herod into AÆgybt, to anſwer for the 
Crime that was there laid to bis Charge. Herd attri- 
buted the Summons to Antony's Deſire of Mariamne, 
whom therefore, before his Departure, he gave into the 
Cuſtody of his Uncle Zo/eph, with private Orders to put 
her to Death, if any ſuch Violence was offered to him- 
ſelf. This Zo/eph was much delighted with Mariamn's 
Converſation, and endeavoured, with all his Art and 
Rbetorick, to ſet out the Exceſs of Herod's Paſſion for 
her; but when he ſtill found her cold and incredulous, 
he inconſiderately told her, as a certain Inſtance of her 
Lord's Affection, the private Orders he had left behind 
him, which plainly ſhewed, accordirg to Feſepb's Inter- 
pretation, that he could neither live nor die without her. 
This barbarous Inſtance of a wild unreaſonable Paſſion, 
quite put out, for a time, thoſe little Remains of Aﬀec- 


tion ſhe k ſtill had for her Lord: Her Thoughts were ſo 


wholly taken up with the Cruelty of his Orders, that 
the could not conſider the Kindneſs that produced them, 
and therefore repreſented him in her Imagination, rather 
under the frigbtful Idea of a Murderer than a Lover. 
Herod was at length acquitted and diſmiſſed by Mark 
Antony, when his Soul was all in Flames for his Mari- 
amne; but before their Meeting, he was not a little 
alarm'd at the Report he had heard of his Uncle's Con- 
verlation and Familiarity with her in his Abſence. Lg 

| | | there» 
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therefore was the firſt Diſcourſe he entertained her with, 
in which ſhe found it no eaſy matter to quiet his Suſpi- 
cions. But at laſt he appeared ſo well ſatisfied of her 
Innocence, that from Reproaches and Wranglings he fell 
to Tears and Embraces. Both of them wept very ten- 
derly at their Reconciliation, and Herod poured out his 
whole Soul to her in the warmeſt Proteſtations of Love 
and Conſtancy; when amidſt all his Sighs and Languiſh- 
ings ſhe aſked him, whether the private Orders he left 
with his Uncle Fo/eph were an Inſtance of ſuch an in- 
flamed Affection. The jealous King was immediately 
rouſed at ſo unexpected a Queſtion, and concluded his 
Uncle muſt have been too familiar with her, before he 
would have d {covered ſuch a Secret. In ſhort, he put 
his Uncle to Death, and very difficultly prevailed upon 
himſelf to ſpare Mariamne. — oj 

Aﬀter this he was forced on a ſecond Journey into 
Egypt, when he committed his Lady to the Care of 
Sobemns, with the ſame private Orders he had before 
g ven his Uncle, if any Miſchief befel himſelf. In the 
mean while Mariamne ſo won upon Sohemus by her Pre- 
ſents and obliging Converſation, that ſhe drew all the 
Secret from him, with which Hered had intruſted him; 
ſo that after bis Return, when he flew to her with all 
the Tranſports of Joy and Love, ſhe received him coldly 
with Sighs and Tears, and all the Marks of Indifference 
and Averſion. This Reception ſo ſtirred up his Indig- 
nation, that he had certainly ſl:in her with his own 
Hands, had not he feared he himſelf ſhould have become 
the greater Sufferer by it. It was not long after this, 
when he had another violent Return of Love upon him; 
Mariamne was therefore ſent for to him, whom he en- 
deavoured to ſoften and reconcile with all pofiible con- 
jugal Careſſes and Endearments ; but ſhe declined his 
Embraces, and anſwered all his Fondneſs with bitter In- 
vectives for the Death of her Father and Brother. This 
Behaviour ſo incenſed Herod, that he very hardly re- 
frained from ſtriking her; when in the Heat of their 
Dartel there came in a Witneſs, ſuborn'd by ſome of 
Mariamne's Enemies, who accuſed her to the King of a 
Deſign to poiſon him. Herod was now prepared to hear 
any Thing in her DON and immediately W 
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her Servant to be ſtretch'd upon the Rack ; who in the 


Extremity of his Tortures confeſt, that his Miftreſ's 
Averſion to the King aroſe from ſomething Sohemus had 
told her; but zs for any Deſign of poiſoning, he utterly 
diſowned the leaſt Knowledge of it. This Confeſſion 
3 proved fatal to Sohemus, who now lay under the 
ame Suſpicions and Sentence that Jeep had before 


him on the like Occaſion. Nor would He, od reſt here; 


but accuſed her with great Vehemence of a Defign upon 
bis Life, and by his Authority with the Judges had her 
publickly condemned and executed. Herod ſoon after 
her Death grew melancholy and dejected, retiring from 
the Publick Adminiſtration of Aff irs into a ſolitary 


Foreſt, and there abandoning himſelf to all the black 


Conſiderations, which naturally ariſe from a Paſſion 
made up of Love, Remorſe, Pity and Deſpair. He uſed 
to rave for his Mariamne, and to call upon her in his 
diſtracted Fits; and in all Probability would ſoon have 
followed her, had not his Thoughts been ſeaſonably 
called off from ſo ſad an Object by Publick Storms, 
Which at that Time very nearly threatned him. 

| - © SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 171, 


IMMORTALITY. 


ve oe E Courſe of my laſt Speculation led me inſenſi- 


bly into a Subject upon which I always meditate 
with great Delight, I mean the Immortality of the Soul. 
I was Yeſterday walkitg alone in one of my Friend's 
Woods, and loſt myſelf in it very agreeably, as I was 
running over in my Mind the ſeveral Arguments that 
eftabliſh this great Point, which is the Baſis of Morality, 
and the Source of all the plezſing Hopes and ſecret Joys 
that can ariſe in the Heart of a reaſonable Creature. I 
conſidered. thoſe ſeveral Proofs, drawn, f 
Fir, From the Nature of the Soul itſelf, and parti- 
cularly its Immateriality; which, tho* not abſolutely 
neceſſary to the Eternity of its Duration, has, I think, 
deen evinced to almoſt a Demonſtration. | 


Secondly, From its Paſſions and Sentiments, as parti- 
cularly from its Love of Exiſtence, its Horror of Anni- 


hilation . 


. 
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kilation, and its Hopes of Immortality, with that ſecret: 
Satisfaction which it finds in the Practice of Virtue,. and: 
that Ureaſineſs which follows.in it upon the Commiſſion 
of Vice. | | i 

Thirdly, From the Nature of the Supreme Being, 
whole Juſtice, Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Veracity are all- 
concerned in this Point, | 

But among theſe and other excellent Arguments for 
the Immortality of the Soul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual Progreſs of the Soul to its Perfection, with- 
out a Poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a Hint 
I do not remember to have ſeen opened and improved 
by others who have written on this Subject, tho' it ſeems 
to me to carry a great Weight with it. How can it 
enter into the Thoughts of Man, that the Soul, which 
is capable of fuch immenſe PerfeQtiors, and of receiving 
new Improvements to all Eternity, ſhall fall away into 
nothing almoſt as ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch Abili- 
ties made for no Purpoſe? A Brute arrives at a Point of 
Perfection that he can never paſs: In a few Years he has 
all the Endowments he is capable of ;. and were he to 
live ten thouſand more, would be the ſame thing he is 
at preſent, Were a human Soul thus at a ftand in her 
Accompliſhments, were her Faculties to be full blown, 
and incapable of farther Enlargements, JI could imagine 
it might fall away inſenfibly, and drop at once into a 


State of Annihilation. But can we believe a thinking 


Being that is in a perpetual Progreſs of Improvements, 
and travelling on from Perfection to Perfection, after 
having juſt looked abroad into the Works of its Creator, 
and made a few Diſcoveries of his infinite Goodneſs, . 
Wiſdom and Power, muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting out, 
and in the very Beginning of her Inquiries ? . 
A Man, conſidered in his preſent State, ſeems only 
ſent into the World to propagate his Kind. He provides 
himſelf with a Succeſſor, and immediately quits his Poſt 
to make room for him. 8 


ä 
——_—_— 


C — — Here, | 
Heredem alterius, velut unda ſuperwenit undam. | 
| Hor. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 175. 
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— Heir crowds Heir, as in a rolling Flood 
Ware urges Wave, : CRERBRCH, 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy Life, but to deliver it 
down to others. This is not ſurpriſing to conſider in 
Animals, which are formed for our Uſe, and can finiſh 
their Buſineſs in a ſhort Life. The Silk-worm, after 
having ſpun her Taſk, lays her Eggs and dies. But a 
Man can never have taken in his full meaſure of Know- 
ledge, has not time to ſubdue his Paſſions, eftabliſh his 
Soul in Virtue, and come up to the Perfection of his 
Nature, before he is hurried off the Stage. Would an 
infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch glorious Creatures for ſo 
mean a Purpoſe? Can he delight in the Production of 
ſuch abortive Intelligences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable 
Beings ? Would he give us Talents that are not to be 
exerted ? Capacities that are never to be gratified? How 
can we find that Wiſdom which ſhines through all his 
Works, in the Formation of Man, without looking on 
this World as only a Nurſery for the next, and believing 
that the ſeveral Generations of rational Creatures, which 
riſe up and diſappear in ſuch quick Succeſſions, are only 
to receive their firſt Rudiments of Exiſtence here, and 
afterwards to be tranſplanted into a more friendly Cli- 
mate, where they may ſpread and flouriſh to all Eterni- 
ty ? 7 5 | 
od There is not, in my Opinion, a more pleaſing and 
triumphant Conſideraticn in Religion than this of the 
perpetual Progreſs which the Soul makes towards the 
Perf. ction of its Nature, without ever arriving at a Pe- 
riod in it. To look upon the Soul as going on from 
Strength to Strength, to copſider ſhe is to ſhine for ever 
with new Acceſſions of Glory, and brighten to all Eter- 
nity ; that ſhe will be ft1!] adding Virtue to Virtue, and 
Knowledge to Knowledge ; carries in it ſomething won- 
derfully agreeable to that Ambition which is natural to 
the Mind of Man. Nay, it muſt be a Proſpect pleaſing 
to God himſelf, to ſee his Creation for ever beautifying 
in his Eyes, and drawing nearer to him, by greater De- 

grees of Reſemblance. 1 
Methinks this ſingle Conſideration, of the Progreſs 
of a finite Spirit to Perfection, will be ſufficient to ex- 
| | tinguith 
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tinguiſh all Eovy in inferior Natures, and all Contempt 
in ſuperior. That Cherubim, which now appears as a 
God to a human Soul, knows very well that the Period 
will come about in Eternity, when the human Soul ſhall 
be as perfe& as he himſelf now is: Nay, wWaen ſhe ſhall 
look down upon that Degree of Perfection, as much as 
ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is true the higher Nature 
{ill advances, and by that means preſerves his Diſtance 
and Superiority in the Scale of Being; but he knows 
that, how high ſoever the Station is of which he ſtands 
poſſeſſed at preſent, the inferior Nature will at length 
mount up to it, and ſhine forth in the ſame D-gree of 
Glory. | . 
With what Aſtoniſhment and Veneration may we 
look into our own Souls, where there are ſuch hidden 
Stores of Virtue and Knowledge, ſuch inexhaulted 
Sources of Perfection? We know not yet what we ſhall 
be, nor will it ever enter into the Heart of Man to con- 
ceive the Glory that wil! be always in Reſerve, for him. 
The Soul, conſidered with its Creator, is like one of 
_ thoſe Mathematical Lines that may draw nearer to ano- 
ther for all Eternity without a Poſſibility of touching it: 
And can there be a Thought fo tranſporting, as to con- 
ſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual Approaches. to Him, 
who 1s not only the Standard of Perfection but of Hap- 
pineis. 1 L 
| SPECTATOR, VoL. II. No 111. 


8 I N 5 
* I am fully perſuaded that one of the beſt Springs of 
generous and worthy Actions, is the having generous 
end worthy Thoughts of ourſelves, Whoever 
has a mean Opinion of the Dignity of his Nature, 
will act in no higher a Rank than he has allotied him- 
ſelf in his Eſtimation. If he c@nſiders his Being as 
circumſcribed by the uncertain Term of a few Years, 
his Deſigns will be contracted into the ſame narrow 
Span he imagines is to bound his Exiſtence, How 
can he exalt his Thoughts to any thing great and 
noble, who only believes that, after a ſhort Turn on the 
Stage of this World, he is to ſink into Oblivion, and 
to loſe his Conſciouſneſs for ever? 4 5 
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For this Reaſon I am of Opinion, that ſo uſeful and 
elevated a Contemplation as that of the Sou/”s Immorta- 


lity cannot be reſamed too often. There is not a more 
improving Exerciſe to the human Mind, than to be 


frequently reviewing its own great Privileges and En- 
© dowments ; nor a more effectual Means to awaken in 
© us an Ambition raiſed above low Objects and little Pur. 
© ſuits, than to value ourſelves as Heirs of Eternity, 

© It is a very great Satisfaction to conſider the beſt and 
© wiſeſt of Mankind in all Nations and Ages, affertiog, 
* as with one Voice, this their Birth-right, and to find 


© it ratify'd by an expreſs Revelation, At the ſame 


* time if we turn our Thoughts inward upon ourſelves; 
we may meet with a kind of ſecret Senſe concurring 
© with the Proofs of our own Immortality. 

* You have, in my Opinion, raiſed a good preſump- 


© tive Argument from the increaſing Appetite the Mind: 


© has to Knowledge, and to the extending its own Fa- 
* culties, which cannot be accompliſhed, as the more re- 
© ſtrained Perfection of lower Creatures may, in the Li- 
* mits of a ſhort Life. I think another probable Con- 
jecture may be raiſed from our Appetite to Duration“ 
* itſelf, and from a Reflexion on our Progreſs through 
© the ſeveral Stages of it: We are complaining, as you 
* obſerve in a former Speculation, off the Shortneſs «of 
Life, and yet are perpetually hurrying over the Parts «f 
it, to arrive at certain little Settlements, or imaginary. 
Points of Reft, which are diſperſed up and down in it. 
Now let us conſider what happens to us when we ar- 
© rive at theſe imaginary Points of Refi : Do we ſtop 
our Motion, and fit down ſatisfied in the Settlement 
© we have gain'd? or are we not removing the Boundary, 
and marking out new Points of Reſt, to which we 
© preſs forward with the like Eagerneſs, and which ceaſe 
© to be ſuch as faſt as we attain them? Our Caſe is like 


that of a Traveller upon the Aas, who ſhould fancy 


that the Top of the next Hill muſt end his Journey, 


© becauſe it terminates his Proſpe& ; but he no ſooner. 


arrives at it, than he ſees new Ground and other Hills 
beyond it, and continues to travel on as before. 
* This is ſo plainly every Man's Condition in Life,' 


* that there is no one who has obſerved any thing, but 


may 
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may obſerve, that as faſt as his Time wears away, his 
Appetite to fomething future remains. - The Uſe 
therefore I would make of it is this, That ſince Na- 
ture (as ſome love to expreſs it) does nothing in vain, 
or, to ſpeak properly, ſince the Author of our Being 
has planted no wandering Paſſion in it, no Deſire which 


has not its Object, Futurity is the proper Object of the 


Paſſion ſo conſtantly exercis'd about it; and this Reſt - 
leſneſs in the preſent, this afligning ourſelves over to 


farther Stages of Duration, this ſucceſſive graſping at 


ſomewhat fill to come, appears to me (whatever it 
may to others) as a kind of Inſtinct or natural Symp- 


tom which the Mind of Man has of its own Immor- 


tality. | | 

EY 1 it at the ſame time for granted, that the Im- 
mortality of the Soul is ſufficiently eſtabliſned by other 
Arguments: And if ſo, this Appetite, which other- 
wiſe would be very unaccountable and abſurd, ſeems 
very reaſonable, and adds Strength to the Concluſion, 
But I am amazed when I confider there are Creatures 
capable of Thought, who, in ſpite of every Argu- 
ment, can form to themſelves a ſullen Satisfaction in 
thinking otherwiſe. Fhere is ſomething ſo pitifully 
mean in the inverted Ambition of that Man who can 
hope for Annihilation, and pleaſe himſelf to think that 
his whole Fabrick ſhall one Day crumble into Duſt, 
and mix with the Maſs of inanimate Beings, that it 
equally deſerves our Admiration and Pity, The My- 
ſtery of ſuch Mens Unbelief is not hard to be pene- 
trated ; and indeed amounts to nothing more than a 
ſordid Hope that they ſhall not. be immortal, becauſe 
they dare not be ſo. | 

This brings me back to my firſt Obſervation, and 
gives me Occaſion to ſay farther, That as worthy 


Actions ſpring from worthy Thoughts, ſo worthy 


Thoughts are likewiſe the Conſequence of worthy 
Actions :. But the Wretch who has degraded himſelf 
below the Character of Immortality, is very willing 
to reſign his Pretenſions to jt, and to ſubſtitute in its 
Room a dark negative Happineſs in the Extinction of 


his Being. 


be admirable Shatefpear has, given us a ſtrong. 


< Image: 
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Image of the unſupported Cond tion of ſuch a Perſon : 
in his Jaſt Minutes in the ſecond Part of King Henry : 
the Sxth, where Cardinal Beaufort, who had been 
concerned in the Murder of the good Duke Humphrey, | 
is repreſented on his Death-bed. After ſome ſhort 
* confuſed Speeches which ſhew an Imagination diſturb- 

: ed with Gilt, jaſt as he was expiring, King Henry | 


ſtanding by him full of Compaſſion, ſays, _ 


Lird Cardinal! if 500 think/t on Heaven's Bliſs, 
Hold up thy Hand, make Signal of that Hope ! 


He dies, and makes no Sign! 


* The Deſpair which is here ſhewn, without a Word 
or Action on the Part of the dying Perſon, is beyond 
what could be painted by the molt forcible Expreſſions 
* whatever. 75 | 

* I ſhall not purſue this Thought farther, but only 
add, That as Annihilation is not to be had with a 

© With, ſo it is the moſt abject Thing in the World to 

* wiſh it, What are Honour, Fame, Wealth, or Pow- 
* er, when compared with the generous ExpeRation of 

* a Being without End, and a Happineſs adequate 

* to that Being ? 2 | 5 | 

I ſhall trouble you no farther ; but with a certaia 
* Gravity which theſe Thoughts have given me. I re- 
© flet upon ſome Things People ſay of you, (as they 
* will of Men who diſtinguiſh themſelves) which I hope 
are not true; and wiſh you as good a Man as you are 
an Author. 
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Tour moſt obedient humble Servant, 
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© I cannot, my Friends, forbear letting you know 
What I think of Death; for methinks I view and un- 
derſtand it much better, the nearer I approach to it. 


I am convinced that your Fathers, thoſe illuſtrious 
| " * Perſons 
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Perſons whom I ſo much loved and honoured, do not 
ceaſe to live, tho? they have paſſed thro' what we call 
Death; they are undoubtedly ſtill Living, but "tis that 
ſort of Life which alone deſerves truly to be called 
Life. In effect, while we are confined to Bodies we 
ouzht to efteem ourſelves no other than a fort of Gal- 
ley Slaves at the Chain, ſince the Soul, which is ſome- 
what Divine, and deſcends from Heaven as the Place 


of its Original, ſeems debaſed and diſhonoured by the 


Mixture with Fleſh and Blood, and to be in a State of 
Baniſhment from its Celeſtial Country. I cannot help 
thinking too, that one main Reaſon of uniting Souls 
to Bodies was, that the great Work of the Univerſe | 
might have Spectators to admire the beautiful Order 
of Nature, the regular Motion of heavenly Bodies, 
ho ſhould ftrive to expreſs that Regularity in the 
Uniformity of their Lives. When I conſider the 
bound'eſs Activity of our Minds, the Remembrance 


we bave of Things paſt, our Foreſight of what is to 


come: When ] reflect on the noble Diſcoveries, and 
vaſt Improvements, by which theſe Minds have ad- 
vanced Arts and Sciences; I am entirely perſuaded, 
and out of all doubt, that a Nature which has in itſelf 
a Fund of ſo many excellent Things cannot poſſibly 
be Mortal. I obſerve further, that my Mind is alto- 
cether ſimple, without the Mixture of any Subſtance 
or Nature different from its own ;; I conclude from 
5 0 that 'tis indiviſible, and conſequently cannot 
Pein. N | | 
By no means think therefore, my dear Friends, 
when I ſhall have quitted you, that I ceaſe to be, or 
ſhall ſabſiſt no where. I remember that while we live 
together you do not ſee my Mind, and yet are ſure 
that I have One aQuating ard moving my Body 
doubt not then but that this ſame Mind will have a 
Being when *tis ſeparated, tho' you cannot tben per- 
ceive its Actions. What Nonſenſe would it be to pay 
thoſe Honours to great Men after their Deaths, which 
we conſtantly do, if their Souls did not then ſubſift ? 


For my own part, I could never imagine: that our 


Minds live only when united to Bodies, and die when 
they leave them; or that they ſhall ceaſe to think and 
© under- 
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* underſtand when diſengaged from Bodies, which with- 
out them have neither Senſe nor Reafon ; on the con. 
© trary, I believe the Soul when ſeparated from Matter, 
to enjoy the greateſt Purity and Simplicity of its Na. 
ture, and to have much more Wiſdom and Light than 
while it was united. We ſee when the Body dies what 
becomes of all the Parts which compoſed it; but we 
do not fee the Mind, either in the Body, or when it 
leaves it. Nothing more reſembles Death than Sleep, 
and 'tis in that State that the Soul chiefly ſhews it has 
* ſomething Divine in its Nature, How much more 


then mult it few it, when entirely diſengaged ?? 
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INCONSTANCY. 


— HAT it ſpould come to this! 
But two Months dead! Nay, not ſo much, not 
Cavs] 7 | : 

So excellent a King ! That was, to this, 

Hyperion 70 a Satyr: So hwing to my Mother, 

That he permitted not the Winds of Heaw'n _ 

To wifit her Face too roughly. Heaven and Earth ! 

Muſt I remember? Why jhe would hang on him, 

As if Increaſe of Appetite had grown | 

By what it fed on: And yet, within a Month ! 

Let me mt think on't — Frailty, thy Name is Woman! 

A little Month] Or &er thoſe Shoes were ola, 

With aubich ſbe fellrw'd my poor Father's Body, 

Like Niobe, all Tears, Why ſhe, even /he, 

Oh Heaw'n! 4 Brute, that wants Diſcourſe of Reaſon, 

Would have mourn'd longer married with mine Uncle 

My Father's Brother ! but no more like my Father, 

Than 1 to Hercules. Within a Month] es 


Tier yet the Salt of muſt unrighteous Tears 


Had left the Fluſhing of her gauled Eyes, 
She marry d—O moſt wicked Speed, to poſt 
With fuch Dexterity to inceſtuous Sheets ! 
It is not, nor it cannot come to Good, 


But break my Heart; for I muſt hold my Tongue: Hamlet. 
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Which win their Favour, He knew what it was to en- 
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INGRATITUDE. 


T T is common with me to run from Book to Book to 
exerciſe my Mind with many Objects, and qualiſy 


myſelf for my daily Labours. After an Hour ſpent in 


this loitering way of Reading, ſomething will remain 
to be Food to the Imagination, The Writings that 
pleaſe me moſt on ſuch Occaſions are Stories, for the 
Truth of which there is a good Authority. The Mind 
of Man is naturally a Lover of Juſtice, and when we 
read a Story wherein a Criminal is overtaken, in whom 
there is no Quality which is the Object of Pity, the 
Soul enjoys a certain Revenge for the Offence done to 
its Nature, in the wicked Actions committed in the pre- 
ceding part of the Hiſtory. This will be better under- 
ſtood by the Reader from the following Narration itſelf, 
than from any thing which I can ſay to introduce it. 


WHEN Class Duke of Burgurdy, ſirnamed The 

Bold, reigned over ſpicious Dominions, now ſwal- 
lowed up by the Power of France, he heaped many Fa- 
vours and Honours upon Claudius Rhynjault, a German, 
who had ſerv'd him in his Wars againſt the Inſults of 
his Neighbours. A great part of Zealand was at that 
time in ſubjection to that Dukedom. The Prince bim- 
ſelf was a Perſon of ſingular Humanity and Juftice, 
Rhynſault, with no other real Quality than Courage, 
had Diſſimulation enough to paſs upon his generous and 
unſuſpicious Maſter for a Perſon of blunt Honeſty and 
Fidelity, without any Vice that could bias him from the 
Execution of Juſtice. His Highneſs prepoſſeſſed to his 
Advantage, upon the Deceaſe of the Governor of his 
chief Town of Zealand, gave Rhyn/ault that Command. 
He was not long ſeated in that Government, before he 
caſt his Eyes upon Sapphira, a Woman of exquiſite 
Beauty, the Wife of Paul Danvell, a wealthy Merchant 
of the City under his Protection and Government, Nn 
ſ/ault was a Man of a warm Conſtitution, and violent 
Inclination to Women, and not unſkilled in the ſoft Arts 
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| joy the Satisfactions which are reaped from the Poſſeſſion 
. of Beauty, but was an utter Stranger to the Decencies. 
Honours and Delicacies, that attend the Paſſion towards 
them in elegant Minds. However, he had ſo much of 
the World, that he had a great ſhare of the Language 
which uſually prevails upon the weaker part of that Sex, 
and he could with his Tongue utter a Paſſion with which 
his Heart was wholly untouch'd. He was one of thoſe 
brutal Minds which can be gratified with the Violation 
of Innocence and Beauty without the leaſt Pity, Paſſion, MW 
or Love to that with which they are ſo much delighted, 
\ Ingratitude is a Vice inſeparable to a luſtful Man; and 
the Poſſeſſion of a Woman by him who has no thought 
but allaying a Paſſion painful to himſelf, is neceſſarily 
followed by Diſtaſte and Averſion. Rhyn/ault being re- 
ſolv'd to accompliſh his Will on the Wife of Danel, 
left no Arts untried to get into a Familiarity at her 
Houſe ; but ſhe knew his Character and Diſpoſition too 
well, not to ſhun all Occaſions that might inſnare ber 
into his Converſation. The Governor deſpairing of Suc- 
ceſs by ordinary means, apprehended and impriſoned her 
— Huſband, under pretence of an Information that he was 
guilty of a Correſpondence with the Enemies of the 
Duke to betray the Town into their Poſſeſſion. This 
Deſign had its deſired Effect; and the Wife of the un- 
fortunate Darell, the Day before that which was ap- 
pointed for his Execution, preſented herſelf in the Hall 
of the Governor's Houſe, and as he paſs'd thro' the a- 
partment, threw herſelf at his Feet, and holding his 
Knees, beſceched his Mercy. Rhyn/ault beheld her 
with a diſſembled Satisfaction, and aſſuming an Air of 
Thought and Authority, he bid her ariſe, and told her 
ſhe muſt follow him to his Cloſet ; and aſking her whe- 
ther ſhe knew the Hand of the Letter he pulled out of 
his Pocket, went from her, leaving this Admonition a- 
loud, F you will ſave your Huſband, you muſt give me an 
account of all you know without Prevarication ; for every 
body is ſatisfied he was too fond of you to be able to hide 
From you the Names of the relt of the Confpirators, or ay 
other Particulars whatſoever. He went to his Cloſet, 
and ſoon after the Lady was ſent for to an Audience. 


'T he Servant knew his diſtance when Matters of State 
A DE | were 
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were to be debated; and the Governor laying aſide the 
Air with which he had appear'd in publick, began to be 
the Supplicant, to rally an Affliction, Which it was in 
her power eaſily to remove, and reheve an innocent 
Man from his Impriſonment. She eeſily perceiv'd his 
Intention, and, bathed in Tears, began to deprecate fo 
wicked a Deſign. Luft, like Ambition, takes all the 
Faculties of the Mind and Body into its Service and Sub- 
jection. Her b; coming Tears, her honeſt Anguith, the 
wringing of her Hands, and the many Changes of her 
Poſture and Figure in the Vehemence of ſpeaking, were 
but ſo many Attitudes in which he beheld her Beauty, 
and farther Incentives of his Deſire. All Humanity 
was loſt in that one Appetite, and he ſigniſied to her in 
ſo many plain Terms, that he was unhappy till he had 
poſſeſs'd her, and nothing leſs ſhou'd be the Price of her 
Huſband's Life; and ſhe muſt, before the following 
Noon, pronounce the Death or Enlargement of Danvelt. 
After this Notification, when he ſaw Sapphira enough 
again diſtracted to make the Suf ject of tneir Diſcourſe 
to common Eyes appear different from what it was, be 
called Servants to conduct her to the Gate. Loaded 
with inſupportable Afflictior, ſhe immediately repairs to 
her Huſb:ind, and having ſtznified to his Goalers, that 
ſhe had a Propoſal to make to her Huſband from the 
Governor, ſhe was left alone with him, reveal'd to him 
all that had paſs'd, and repreſented the endleſs Confli& 
ſhe was in between Love to his Perſon, and Fidelity to 
his Bed. It is eaſy to imagine the ſharp Affliction this 
honeſt Pair was in upon ſuch an Incident, in Lives rot 
us'd to any but ordinary Occurrences. The Man was 
bridled by Shame from ſpeaking what his Fear prompt- 
ed, upon ſo near an approach of Death; but let fall 
Words that ſignified to her, he ſhould not think her 
polluted, though ſhe had not yet confeſs'd to him that 
the Governcr bad violated her Perſon, ſince he knew her 
Will had no part in the Action. She parted from him 
with this oblique Permiſſion to ſave a Life he had not 
Reſolution enough to reſign for the ſafety of his Honour. 
The next Morning the unhappy Sapphira attended 
the Governor, and beivg led into a remote Apartment, 
ſubmitted: to his Deſires. Rhynſault commended her 
| | | Charms 
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Charms, claim'd a Familiarity aſter what had paſo'd 
between them, and with an Air of Gaiety in the Lan. 
guage of a Gallant, bid her return, and take her Huſ. 
band out of Prifon : But, coatinu'd he, my Fair One 
muit not be offended that I have taken care he ſhould 
not be an Interruption to our future Aſſignations. Theſe 
laſt Words foreboded what ſhe found when ſhe came 
to the Goal, her Husband executed by the Order of 
Rhynſault. GE 

It ws remarkable that the Woman, who was full of 
Te.:is and Lamentations during the whole Courſe of her 
Affl ction, uttered neither Sigh nor Complaint, but ſtood 
fix'a with Griet at this Conſummation of her Misfor- 
tunes. Sue betook herielf to her Abode, and after hay- 
ing in Solitude paid her Devotions to him who is the 
Avenger of Innocence, the repair'd privately to Court. 
Her Perſon, and a certain Grandeur of Sorrow negli- 
oent of Forms, gain'd her Paſſage into the Preſence of 
the Duke her Sovereign. As ſoon as ſhe came into the 
Pr:\znce, ſhe broke forth into the following Words, 
Behold, O mighty Charles, a Wretch weary of Life, 
though it has always been ſpent with Innicence and Virtue, 
I is not in your Power to redreſs my Injuries, but it is io a- 
evenge them. And if the Protection of the Diſtreſſed, and 
the Puniſhment of OppreſJirs, is a Task worthy à Prince, 
bring the Duke of Burgundy ample matter for doing 
Honour to bis great Name, and wiping Infamy off of 
mine. | | 

When ſhe had ſpoke this, ſhe deliver'd the Duke 2 
Paper reciting her Story, He read it with all the Emo- 
tions that Indignation and Pity could raiſe in a Prince 
jealous of his Honour in the Behaivour of his Officers, 
and Proſperity of his Subjects. 

Upon an appointed Day, Rhynſault was ſent for to 
Court, and in the Preſence of a few of the Council, con- 
fronted by Sapphire: The Prince asking, Do you kw 
that Lady? Rhynſault, as ſoon as he could recover his 
Surpriſe, told the Duke he would marry her, if his 
Highneſs would pleaſe to think that a Reparation, 
The Duke ſeem'd contented with this Anſwer, and 
ſtood by during the immediate Solemnization of the 
Ceremony. At the Concluſion of it he told e 5 

| | 4 
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Thus far you have done as 3 by my Authority : 
1 /hall mt be ſatisfied of your kind Uſage of her, without 
you gn a Gift of your whole Eflate ro her after your De- 
ceaſe. To the Performance of this allo the Duke was 
2 Witneſs. When theſe two Acts were executed, the 
| Dake turned to the Lady, and told her, It now remains 
for me to put you in quiet Poſſeſſion of what your Huſ- 
band has ſo bountifully beſtow'd on you; and order'd 
the immediate Execution of Rhyynſault. T 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 491. 
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| HERE is no Virtue ſo truly great and godlike 
as Juſtice, Moſt of the other Virtues are the 
| Virtues of created Beings, or accommodated to our Na- 
ture as we are Men, Juſtice is that which is practiſed 
by God himſelf, and to be practiſed in its Perfection by 
none but him. Omniſcience and Omnipotence are re- 
quired for the full Exertion of it, The one to diſcover 
every Degree of Uprightneſs in Thoughts, Words and 
Actions. The other, to meaſure out and impart ſuitable 
Rewards and Puniſhments. 
As to be perfectly juſt is an Attribute in the D'vine 
Nature, to be fo to the utmoſt of our Abilities is the 
lory of a Man, Such an one who has the Publick 
Adminiftration in his Hands, acts like the Repreſenta- 
tive of his Maker, in recompenſing the Virtuous, and 
puniſhing tae Offender, By the extirpating of a Crimi- 
nal he averts the Judgments of Heaven, when ready to 
fall upon an impious People; or, as my Friend Cato ex- 


preſſes it much better in a Sentiment conformable to his 
Character, | EE 


When by juſt V engeance impious Mortals peri : 
The Gods behold their Puniſhment with Hache, 
And lay th* uplifted Thunderbolt aſide. 


When a Nation once loſes its Regard to Jultice; 
| when they do not look upon it as ſomething ve erable, 
| holy and inviolable; whea any of them dare proſume to 
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leſſen, affront or terrify thoſe who have the Diſtribution 
of it in their Hands; when a judge is capable of being 
influenced by any thing but Law, or a Cauſe may be 
xecommended by any thirg that is foreign to its own 
Merits, we may venture to pronounce that ſuch a Nation 
is haſtening to its Ruin. ond 
I always rejoice when I ſee a Tribunal filled with a 
Man of an upright and inflexible "Temper, who in the 
Execution of his Country's Laws can overcome all pri. 
vate Fear, Reſentment, Solicitation, and even Pity itſelf 
Whatever Paſſion enters into a Sentence or Deciſion, ſo 
far will there be in it a Tincture of Injuſtice. In ſhort, 
Juſtice diſcards Party, Friendſhip, Kindred, and is there. 
fore always repreſented as blind, that we may ſuppoſe 
her Thoughts are wholly intent on the Equity of a 
Cauſe, without being diverted or prejudiced by Objects 
foreign to it, 3 : : | 
I ſhall conclude this Paper with a Per/ian Story, which 
is very ſuitable to my preſent Subject. It will not a 
little pleaſe the Reader, if he bas the ſame Taſte of it 
which I myſeif have. -. V 
As one of the Sultans lay encamped on the Plains of 
Awvala, a certain great Man of the Army entered by 
Force into a Peaſant's Houſe, and finding his Wife very 
handſome, turned the good Man out of his Dwelling and 
went to bed to her, The Peaſant complain'd the next 
Morning to the Sultan, and deſir'd Redreſs ; but was not 
able to point out the Criminal. The Emperor, who 
was very much incenſed at the Irjury done to the poor 
Man, told him that probably the Offender might give 
his Wife another Viſit, and if he did, commanded him 
immediately to repair to his Tent and acquaint: bim 
with it. Accordingly within two or three days the 
Officer entered agam the Peaſant's Houſe, and turned 
the Owner out of Doors; who thereupon. applied him- 
ſelf to the Imperial Tent, as he was ordered, The Sul- 
tan went in Perſon, with his Guards, to the poor Mans 
Houſe, where he arrived about Midnight. As the 
Attendants carried each of them a Flambeaux in their 
Hands, the Sultan, after baving ordered all the Lights 
to be put cut, gave the Word to enter the Houle, find 
cut the Criminal, and put him to Death. This 53 
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immediately executed, and the Corps laid out upon the 
Floor by the Emperor's Command, He then bid every 
one light his Flambeaux, and ſtand about the dead Body. 
The Sultan approaching it look'd upon the Face, aud 

immediately fell upon his Knees in Prayer, Upon his 
riſing up he ordered the Peaſant to ſet before him what- 
ever Food he had in his Houſe, The Peaſant brought 
out a great deal of coarſe Fare, of which the Emperor 
eat very heartily. The Peaſant ſeeing him in Good- 
humour, preſumed to aſk of him, why he had ordered 
the Flambeaux to be put out before he had commanded 
the Adulterer ſhould be ſlain? Why, upon their being 
lighted again he look'd upon the Face of the dead Body, 
and fell down in Pray'r? and why, after this he had 
ordered Meat to be ſet before him, of which he now eat 1 
ſo heartily? The Sultan being willing to gratify the | 
Curioſity of his Hoſt, anſwered him in this manner, 1 
Upon hearing the Greatneſs of the Offence which had 
© been committed by one of the Army, I had reaſon to 
* think it might have been one of my own Sons, for 
who elſe would have been ſo audacious and preſuming ? 
I gave Orders therefore for the Lights to be extin- 
* guiſhed, that I might not be led aſtray by Partiality 
* or Compaſſion, from doing Juſtice on the Criminal. 
Upon the lighting the Flambeaux a ſecond time, I 
* look'd upon the Face of the dead Perſon, and to my 
4 


unſpeakable Joy, found it was not my Son. It was 
for this Reaſon that I immediately fell upon my Knees 
and gave Thanks to God. As for my eating heartily 
of the Food you have ſet before me, you will ceaſe to 
wonder at it, when you know that the great Anxiety 
of Mind I have been in, upon this Occaſion, ſince the 
firſt Complaints you brought me, has hindred my eat- 
ing any thing from that time till this very Moment.“ 
SGSuvanpiAx, Vol. II. Ne, 9g. 
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T H E laſt Method which I propoſed in my Satur- 
14 4az's. Paper, for filling up thoſe empty Spaces of 
Lite which are ſo tedious * burdenſom to idle People, 
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is the employing ourſclves in the Purſuit of Knowledge. 
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I remember Mr. Boy/e, ſpeaking of a certain Mineral, 
tells us, That a Man may conſume his whole Life in 
the Study of it, without arriving at the Knowledge of 
all its Qualities. The Truth of it is, there is not a ſin- 
gle Science, or any Branch of it, that might not furniſh 
a Man with Buſineſs for Life, though it were much 
longer than it is. | | 

I ſhall not here engage on thoſe beaten Subjects of 
the Uſefulneſs of Knowledge, nor of the Pleaſure- and 
Perfection it gives the Mind, nor on the Methods of at- 
taining it, nor recommend any particular Branch of it, 
all which have been the Topicks of many other Wri. 
ters; but ſhall indulge myſelf in a Speculation that is 
more uncommon, and may therefore perhaps be more 
entertaining. | 55 

I have before ſhewn how the unemployed Parts of 
Life appear long and tedious, and ſhall here endeavour 
to ſhew how thoſe Parts of Life which are exerciſed in 
Study, Reading, and the Purſuits of Knowledge, are 
long but not tedious, and by that means diſcover a Me- 


thod of lengthening our Lives, and at the ſame time of 


turnivg all the Parts of them to our Advantage. 

Mr. Locke obſerves, ** Tunat we get the Idea of Time, 
& or Duration, by reflecting on that Train of Ideas 
« which ſucceed one another in our Minds: That for 
* this Reaſon, when we ſleep ſoundly without dream- 
„ing, we have no Perception of Time, or the Length 
© of it, whilſt we ſleep; and that the Moment where- 
„ in we leave off to think, till the Moment we 


„begin to think again, ſeems to have no Di. 
* tance.” To which the Author adds, And ſo J 


«© doubt not but it would be to a waking Man, if it 
«* were poſſible for him to keep only one Idea in his 
Mind, without Variation, and the Succeſſion of 
© others; and we ſee, that one who fixes his 
«© Thoughts very intently on one thing, ſo as to take 
«© but little notice of the Succeſſian of Ideas that pals 
„ in his Mind whilſt he is taken up with that earnel 
«* Contemplation, lets ſlip out of his Account a g 

„Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorts! 
1 than it is.“ c We 
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We might carry this Thought farther, and conſider 
a Man as, on one Side, ſhortening his Time by think- 
ing on nothing, or but a few things; fo, on the other, 
as lengthening it, by employing his Thoughts on many 
Subjects, or by entertaining a quick and conſtant Sue- 
ceſſion of Ideas. Accordingly Monſieur Mallebranche, 
in bis Inguiry after Truth, (which was publiſhed ſeveral 
Years betore Mr. Locke's Efſay on Human Underſland- 
ing) tells us, That it is poſſible ſome Creatures may think 
Half an Hour as long as we do a thouſand Years ; or 
l-ok upon that Space of Duration which we call a 
Minute, as an Hour, a Week, a Month, or a who:e 
A LET 

This Notion of Monſieur Mallebranche is capable of 
ſome little Explanations from what I have quoted out 
of Mr. Lock»; for if our Notion of Time is produced 
by our reflecting on the Succeſſion of Ideas in our 
Mind, and this Succeſiizn may be infizitely accelerated 
or retarded, it will follow, that different Beings may 
have different Notions of the ſame Parts of Duration, 
according as their Idcas, which we ſuppoſe are equally 


= diſtin in each of them, follow one another in a greater 


or leſs Degree of Rapidity. 

There is a famous Paſſage in the Alorar, which 
looks as if Mahomet had been poſſeſſed of the Notion we 
are now ſpeaking of. It is there faid, That the Angel 
Gabriel took Mahamet out cf his Bed one Morning to 
give him a Sight of all things in tie Seven Heavens, 
in Paradice, and in Hell, which the Prophet took a diſ- 
tint View of ; and after having held ninety thouſand 
Conferences with God, was brought back again to his 
Bed. All this, ſays the Alcoran, was tranſacted in fo 
{mall a Space of Time, that Mabomet at his Return 
found his Bed till warm, and took up an E:rthen Pitch - 
er, (which was thrown down at the very Inflant that 
the Angel Gabriel carried him away) before the Water 
was all ſpilt. 333 4 
There is a very pretty Story in the Turkih Ta les 
which relates to this Paſſage of that famous Impoſtor, 
and bears ſome Affinity to the Subject we are now 
upon. A Sultan of Egypt, who was an Infidel, uſed to 
laugh at this Circumſtance in Mahamer's Life, as what 
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not ſtirted from the Place where he then ſtood; and 
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was altogether impoſſible and abſurd : But converſin 
one Day with a great Doctor in the Law, who had the 
Gift of working Miracles, the Doctor told him he 
would quickly convince him of the Truth of this Paf. 
ſage in the Hiſtory of 1Mahomet, if he would conſent to 
do what he ſhould defire of him. Upon this the Sul. 
tan was directed to place himſelf by an huge Tub of 
Water, which he did accordirply ; and as he ſtood by 
the Tub amidſt a Circle of his great Men, the holy Man 
bid him plunge his Head in the Water, and draw it op 
again : The King accordingly thruſt his Head into the 
W-: ter, and at the ſame time found himſelf at the Foot 
of a Mountain on a Sea-Shore, The King immediate- 
ly began to rage againſt his DoQor for this Piece of 
Treachery and Witchcraft; but at lergth, knowing it 
vas in vain to be angry, he fet himſelf to think on pro- 
per Methods for getting a Livelihood in this ſtrange 
Country: Accordingly he applied himſelf to ſome peo. 
le whom he ſaw at work in a Neighbouring Wood; 
theſe People conducted him to a Town that flood ata 
Jittle Diſtance from the Wood, where after ſome Ad- 
ventures, he married a Woman of great Beauty and For. 
tone. He lived with this Weman fo long till he had 
by her ſeven Sons and ſeven Daughters: He was aſter- 
wards reduced to great Want, and forced to think of 
plying in the Streets as a Porter for his Livelihood, 
One Day as he was walking alone by the Sea-ſide, being 
ſeized with mary melancholy Reflexions upon his former 
nd his preſent State of Life, which had raiſed a Fit ef 
Devotion in him, he threw off his Clothes with a De- 
ſign to waſh himſelf, according to the Cuſtom of the 
Makometans, before he ſaid his Prayers. . 
Alter his firſt Plunge into the Sea, he no ſooner raiſed 
his Head above the Water but he found himſelf 
ſtardipg by the ſide of the Tub, with the great Men ol 
his Court about him, and the holy Man at his Side. 
He immediately upbraided his Teacher for having ſert 
him on ſuch a Courſe of Adventures, and betrayed him 
into ſo long a State of Mifery and Servitude; but wi 
wonderſully ſurpriſed when he heard that the State be 
talked of was only a Dream and Deluſion ; that he had 
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that he had only dipped his Head into the Water» 


and immediately taken it out again. 8 
The Mabometan Doctor took this Occaſion of in- 
ſtructing the Sultan, that nothing was impoſſible with 


God; and that He, with whom a thouſand Vears are 


but as one Day, can, if he pleaſes, make a ſingle Day, 
nay a ſingle Moment, appear to any of his Creatures 
as a Thouſand Years. . - 

I ſhall leave my Reader to compare theſe Eaſtern 
Fables with the Notions of thoſe two great Philoſo- 
phers whom I have quoted in this Paper; and ſhall 
only, by way of Application, defire him to confide, 


how we may extend Life beyond its natural Dimenſionsr - 


by applying ourſelves diligently to the Purſuits of 
Knowledge. | 

The Hours of a wiſe Man are lengthened by his 
Ideas, as thoſe of a Fool are by his Paſſions: The 


Lime of the one is long, becauſe he does not know 


what to do with it; ſo is that of the other, becauſe: 


he diſtinguiſhes every Moment of it with uſeful or 


amuitng Thoughts; or, in other Words, becauſe the 


one is always wiſhing it away, and the other always 


enjoying it. 


How different is the View of paſt Life, in the Man- 


who is grown old in Knowledge and Wiſdom, from 
that of him who is grown old in Ignorance and Fol- 


ly : The latter is like the Owner of a barren Country 
that fills his Eye with the Proſpect of naked Hills and 
Plains, which produce nothing either profitable or orna- 


mental; the other beholds a beautiful and ſpacious 


Landskip, divided into delightful Gardens, green Mea- 


. dows, fruitful Fields, and can ſcarce caſt his Eye on a 


ſingle Spot of his Poſſeſſions that is not covered with 
ſome beautiful Plant or Flower. 


L. 
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I am very much concerned when J ſee young Gentle- 
men of Fortune and Quality ſo wholly fet upon Plea- 
ſures and Diverſions, that they neglect all thoſe Im- 


| Provements in Wiſdom and Knowledge which may 


make them eaſy to themſelves and uſeful to the World: 
The greateſt part of: our Britiſo Youth loſe their Figure 
L 4. and 
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and grow out of Faſhion by that Time they are five and 
twenty. As ſoon as the natural Gaiety and Amiableneſs 
of the young Man wears off, they have nothing left to 
recommend them, but hie by the reſt of their Lives among 
the Lumber and Refuſe of the Species. It ſometimes 
happens irdeed, that for want of applying themſelves in 
due time to the Purſuits of Knowledge, ttey take up a 
Hook in their declining Years, and grow very hopeful 
Scholars by that time they are threeſcore. I muſt there. 
fore earreſtly preſs my Readers, who are in the Flower of 
their Vcuth, to labour at thofe Accompliſ ments which 
my fet eff their Perſons when their Bloom is gone, and 
to /ay in timely Provifions for Manhocd and old Age. 
In ort, I would adviſe the Youth of fifteen to be dreſ. 
ung vp every Day the Man of fiity, or to conſider how 
to wake him ſelf venerable at Threeſcore. 

Yeurp Men, who are naturally ambitious, would do 
e to cbieave bow the greateſt Men of Antiquity made 
their Ambition to excel all their Contemporaries in 
Erowtedge. Julius Cæſar and Alexander, the molt 
celebrated Inſtances of Human Greatneſs, took a parti- 
cular Care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their Skill in the 
Arts and Sciences. We have ſtil] extant ſeveral Remains 
of the former, which juſtify the Character given of him 
by the learned Men of his own Age. As for the latter, 
it is a knewn Saying of his, that he was more obliged 
to A77/7:1/e who bad inſtructed him, than to Philip who 
had given him Life and Empire. There is a Leiter of 
his recorced by Platarch and Aulus Gellius, which he 
wrote to Ari/ictle upon hearing that he had publiſhed 
thoſe Lectures he had given him in private. This Lt- 
ter was Written in the following Words at a time when 
he was in the keight of his Perfan Conqueſts. 


Alexander 70 Ariſtotle, Greeting. 

7 hawe not done well to publiſh your Books of Selet 

Knowledge ; for what is there now in which I can 
ſurpaſs others, if thoſe things which ] have been inſtruged 
in are communicated to every Body? For my oxvn part 

declare to you, I ævoull rather excel others in Knowledgt 

than Power, Farewel. | 


"_ 
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We ſee by this Letter, that the Love of Conqueſt 
was but the ſeeond Ambition in Alexander's Soul. 
Knowledge is indeed that which, next to Virtue, truly 
and eſſentially raiſes one Man above another. It finiſhes 
one half of the Human Soul. It makes Being pleaſant 
to us, fills the Mind with entertaining Views, and ad- 
miniſters to it a perpetual Series of Gratifications. Ir 
gives Eaſe to Solitude, and Gracefulneſs to Retirement. 
It fills a publick Station with ſuitable Abilities, and adds 
a Luſtre to thoſe who are in the Poſſeſſion of them. 

Learning, by which I mean all uſeful Knowledge. 
whether Speculative or Practical, is in popular and mixt 
Governments the natural Source of Wealth and Honour. 
If we look into moſt of the Reigns from the Conqueſt, 
we ſhall find that the Favourites of each Reign have 
been thoſe who have raiſed themſelves. The greateſt 
Men are generally the Growth of that particular Age in 
which they flouriſh, A ſuperior Capacity for Buſineſs, 
and a more extenſive Knowledge, are the Steps by which 
a new Man often mounts to Favour, and outſhines the 
reſt of his Contemporaries. But when Men are actually 
born to Titles, it is almoſt impoſſible that they ſhould 
fail of receiving an additional Greatnets, if they take 
care to accompliſh themſelves for it. 85 F 
Te Story of So/omon's Choice does not only inſtruct 
us in that Point of Hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very fine 
Moral to us, namely, that he who applies his Heart to- 
Wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the moſt proper 
Method for gaining long Life, Riches and Reputation, 
which are very often not only the Rewards, but the 
Eff. cts of Wildom:. ' | 

As it is very ſuitable to my preſent Subject, I ſhall 
firſt of all quote this Paſfage in the Words of ſacred Writ, 
and afterwards mention an Allegory, in which this 
whole Paſſige is repreſented- by a famous French Poet; 
not queſtioning but it will be very- pleaſing..to ſuch of 
my Readers as have a Taſte of fine Writing. „ 

7 N Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a Dream 
Ey night: and God ſaid, Ai what 1 feall give thee, 
And Solomon ſaid, Thou haſt fhewn unto thy Servant Da- 
wid my Father great mercy, according as he walked be- 
fore thee in truth and in 1 * and in uprighneſs* 
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F heart with thee, and thou haſt kept for him this great 


kindueſs, and thou aft given him a Son to fit on his Throne 
as it is this day. And now, O Lord my God, thou haſt mai, 


thy Serwant King inſtead of David my Father : and Iam 


but a litthe Child: ¶ know not how to go out or come in. 
Give therefore thy Servant an underſtanding heart to Judge 


thy Peo le, that I may diſcern between geod and bad: fi- 


who is able to judge this thy jo great a People] And the 
Speech pleaſed the Lord, that Solomon had asked this thing. 
And God ſaid unta him, Becauſe thou haſt asked this thing, 
and haſt not aſced for thyſelf long life, neither haſt acled 
riches for thyſelf, nor haſt asked Life of thine Enemies, but 
haſt asked fir thyſelf Underflanding ta diſcern Fudoment: 


. Behold I hade done according to thy words : lo 1 fass 


given thee a wije and underſtanding heart, ſo that there 


ewas none like thee before thee» And I have alſo given 


that which thou haſt not ashed, both riches and honour, þ 


\ that there ſhall not be any among the Kings like unto thee 


all thy Days. And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my 
Statutes, and my Commandments, as thy father David did 


all, then I will lengthen thy Days. And Solomon a- 


evoke, and behold it was a Dream. 


THE French Poet has ſhadowed this Story in an 
Allegory, of which he ſeems to have taken the Hint 


from the Fable of the three Goddeſſ's appearing to 
Paris, or rather from the Viſion of Hercules, record- 


ed by Aenophon, where Pleaſure and Virtue are repre- 


ſented as real Perſons making their Court to the Hero 


with all their ſeveral Charms and Allurements. Health, 
Wealth, Victory and Honour are introduced ſucceflive- 
ly in their proper Emblems and Characters, each of 


them ſpreading her Temptations, and recommending 


herſelf to the young Monarch's Choice. Wiſdom en- 
ters the laſt, and ſo captivates him with her Appearance, 
that he gives himſelf up to her. Upon which he m- 


forms bim, that thoſe who appeared before her were 


nothing elſe but her Equipage, and that fince he had 
placed this Heart upon Wiſdom ; Health, Wealth, 
Victory and Honour ſhould always wait on her as her 
Handmaids, EVAN 

GuarDian, Vol. II. No. % 
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KNOWLEDGE of One's-Self. 


T TYPOCRISY, at the faſhionable End of the 
Town, is very different from Hypocriſy in the 


City. The modiſh Hypocrite- endeavours to appear 
more vicious than he really is, the other kind of Hy- 


pocrite more virtuous. The former is afraid of every 
thing that has the Shew of Religion in it, and would: 
be thought engaged in many Criminal Gallantries and 


Amours, which he is not guilty of. The latter aflumes- 
a Face of SarRity, and covers a Multitude of Vices un- 


der a ſeeming Religious Deportment. EE RS, 
But there is another kind of Hypocriſy, which dif- 


'fers from both theſe, and which I intend to make the: 


Subject of this Paper: I mean that Hypocriſy, . by which 


a Man does not only deceive the World, but very often 
impoſes on himſelf : That Hypocriſy which conceals his 


own Heart from him, and makes him believe he is more” 


virtuous than he really is, and either not attend to his 
Vices, or miſtake even his Vices for Virtues, It is this 
fatal Hypocriſy and Self-deceit, which is taken notice of 


in thoſe Words, Mo can underſtand his Errors ? chanſe” 


thou me from ſecret Faults... 


If the open Profeſſors of Impiety deſerve the utmoſt. 


Application and Endeavours of Moral Writers to reco- 


ver them from Vice and Folly, how. much more may 
thoſe lay a Claim to their Care and Compaſſion, who 

are walking in the Paths of Death, while they fancy- 
themſelves engaged in a Courſe of Virtue! I ſhall en- 


deavour, therefore, to lay down ſome Rules for the 


Diſcovery of thoſe Vices that lurk in the ſecret Corners 


of the Soul, and to ſhew my Reader thoſe Methods by- 
which he may arrive at a true and impartial Knowledge 


of himſelf. The uſual Means preſcribed for this Pur- 
poſe, are to examine ourſelves by the Rules which are 


laid down for our Direction in Sacred Writ, and to com- 


pare our Lives with the Life of that Perſon who acted 
up to the Perfection of Human Nature, and is the ſtand- 
ing Example, as well as the great Guide and Inſtructor, 


of thoſe who receive bis DoQrings Though theſe two 


Heads 
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Heads cannot be too much inſiſted upon, I ſhall but juſt Ml 
mention them, ſince they have been handled by many MW 
Great and Eminent Writers. 7 | Cs 
I would therefore propoſe the following Methods to - 


the Conſide ration of ſuch as would find out their ſecret 


Faults, and make a true Eſtimate of themſelves, 
Ia the firſt Place, let them conſider well what are the 
Characters which they bear among their Enemies. Our 


Friends very often flatter us, as much as our own Hearts. 


They either do not ſee our Faults, or conceal them from 
us, or ſoften them by their Repreſentations, after ſuch a 
manner, that we think them too trivial to be taken no- 


tice of An Adverſary, on the contrary, makes a ſtricter 


Search into us, aiſcovers every Flaw and Imperfection in 
our Tempers, and though his Malice may ſet them in 
too itrorg a Light, it has generally ſome Ground for 
what it advances. A Friend exaggerates a Man's Vir. 
tues, an Enemy inflames his Crimes. A wiſe Men 
ſhould give a juſt Attention to both of them, ſo far as 
they may tend to the Improvement of one, and the Di. 
mination of the other, Plutarch has written an Eſl:y on 
the Benefits which a Man may receive from his Ene- 
mies, and, among the good Fruits of Enmity, mentions | 
this in particular, that by the Reproaches which it caſts 
iron us we ſee the worſt Side of ourſelves, and open our 
Eves to ſeveral Blemiſhes and Def. cts in our Lives and 
Converſations, which we ſhould not have obſerved, with- 
vut the Help of ſuch ill-natured Monitors. 
In order likewiſe to come at a true Knowledge of our- 
Ives, we ſhould conſider on the other hand how far we 
may deſerve the Praiſes and Approbations which the 


World beſtow upon us; whether. the Actions they cele- 


brate proceed from laudable and worthy Motives ;. and 
how far we are really poſſeſſed of the Virtues which 
gain us Applauſe among thoſe with whom we converſe. 
Such a Reflexion is abſolutely neceſſary, if we confider 
tow apt we are either to value or condemn ourſelves by 
the Opinions of others, and to ſacrifice the Report of 
our own Hearts to the Judgment of the World. 

Jn the next Place, that we may not deceive ourſelves 
in a Point of ſo much Importance, we ſhould not lay 


too great a Streſs on any ſuppoſed Virtues we poſſeſs ot 
**: Ml 
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are of a doubtful Nature: And ſuch we may eſteem all 
thoſe in which Multitudes of Men diſſent from us, who 
are as good and wiſe as ourſelves. We ſhould always act 
with great Cautiouſneſs and Circumſpection in Points, 
where it is not impoſſible that we may be deceived. In- 
tempexrate Zeal, Bigotry and Perſecution for any Party 
or Opinion, how praiſe-worthy ſoever they may appear 
to weak Men of our own Principles, produce infinite 
Calamities among Mankind, and are highly criminal in 
their own Nature; and yet how many Perſons, eminent 
for Piety, ſuffer ſuch monſtrous and abſurd Principles of 


Action to take Root in their Minds under the Colour 


of Virtues ? For my Part I muſt own, 1 never knew any 


Party fo juſt and reafonable, that a Man could follow it in 


its Height and Violence, and at the ſame time be innocent, 

We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenſive of thoſe 
Actions which preceed from natural Conſtitution, fa- 
vourite Paſſions, particular Education, or whatever pro- 
motes qur worldly Intereſt or Advantage. In theſe and 
the like Caſes, a Man's Judgment is eaſily perverted, 
and a wrong Bias hung upon bis Micd. Theſe are. the 
Inlets of Prejudice, the unguarded, Avenues of the Mind, 
by which a thouſand Errors and ſ:cret Faults find Ad- 
miſſion, without being abſerved or taken notice of. A 
wiſe Man will ſuſp*& thoſe Actions to which he is di- 
rected by ſomething beſides Reaſon, and. always appre- 


hend ſome concealed Evil in every Reſolution that is of 


a diſputable Nature, when it is conformable to his par- 
ticular Temper, his Age, or Way of Life, or. when it 
favours his Fleaſure or. his Profit. h 
There is nothing of greater Importance to us than 
thus Ciligently to.fift out Thoughts, and examine all 
theſe dark Receſſes of the Mind, if we would eſtabliſh 
gur Souls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial Virtue as will 
turn to Account in that great Day, when it.muſt ſtand 
the Teſt of infinite Wiſdom and Juſtice. 

I thall conclude this Eſſay with obſerving, that the 
two kinds of Hypocriſy I have here ſpoken of, namely, 
that of deceiving the World, and that of impoſing on 


ourſclves, are touched with wonderſul Beauty is the 


hundred thirty ninth Pſalm. The Folly of the firſt 
Eiad of Hypocriſy is there ſet forth by NO — 
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| God's Omriſcience and Omnipreſence, which are cele: 
brated in as noble Strains of Poetry as any other I ever 
met with, either Sacred or Profane. The other kind of 
 Hyprocriſy, whereby a Man deceives himſelf, is intima- 
ted in the two laſt Verſes, where the Pialmiſt addreſſes 
himfelf to the great Searcher of Hearts in that empha- 
tical Petition; Try me, O God, and ſeek the ground of my 
Heart; prove me, and examime my Thoughts. Lock awell” 
zf there be at y way of wickedneſs in me, and lead me in 


the way everlaſiing. | L 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 309. 
LETTERS 07 various Occaſions. 

$1 R. . 

„AM one of thoſe unhappy Men that are plagued: 

* with a Soſpel-Goſſip, fo common among Piſſen- 


ers (eſpecially Friends), Lectures in the Morning, 
- © Church-Meetings at Noon, and Preparation-Sermors 
at Night, take up ſo much of her Time, tis very rare 
„ ſhe knows what we have for Dinner, unleſs when 
the Preacher is to be at it, With him come a Tribe, 
c all Brothers and Siſters it ſeems; while others, 
really ſuch, are deemed no Relations, If at any 
time I have her Company alone, ſhe is a meer Ser- 
* mon Pop gun, repeating and diſcharging Texts, Proofs, 
and Applications fo perpetually, that however weary 
I may go to Bed, the Noiſe in my Head will not let 
me {l:ep till towards Morning, The Miſery of my 
Caſe, and great Numbers of {ſuch Sufferers plead your 
Pity and ſpecdy Relief, otherwiſe muſt expect, in a. 
little time, to be lectured, preached and prayed into 
Want, unleſs the Happineſs of being ſooner talked 
to Death prevent it. 
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To Colonel R $ in Spain. 7 
DEF O RE this can reach the beſt of Husbands- 

* and the fondeſt Lover, thoſe tender Names will 
be no more of Concern to me. The anna 
| jeh 
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which you, to obey the Dictates of your Honour and 


Duty, left me, has increaſed upon me; and I am ac- 


quainted by my Phyſicians I cannot hve a Week lon- 
er. At this time my Spirits fail me; and it is the 
ardent Love I have for you that carries me beyond- 


my Strength, and enables me to tell you, the moſt 


painful Thing in the Proſpect of Death, is, that I muſt: 
part with you. But let it be a Comfort to you, 
that I have no Guilt hangs upon me, no unrepented: 
Folly that retards me; but I paſs away my laſt 
Hours in Reflexion upon the Happineſs we have lived 
in together, and in Sorrow that it is ſo ſoon to have 
an End. This is a Frailty which I hope is ſo far: 
from criminal, that methinks there is a kind of Pie- 


ty in being ſo unwilling to be ſeparated from a State 
which is the Inſtitution of Heaven, and in which we 
have lived according to its Laws. As we know no 
more of the next Life, but that it will be an happy 


one to the Good, and miſerable to the Wicked, why 


may we not pleaſe ourſelves at leaſt, to. alleviate the 
Difficulty of reſigning this Being, in imagining that 


we ſhall have a Senſe of what paſſes below, and may 


- poſſibly be employed in guiding the Steps of thoſe 
with whom we walked with Innocence when mortal? 


Why may not I hope to go on in my uſual Work, 


and tho' unknown to you, be aſſiſtant in all the Con- 
 flils of your Mind: Give me leave to ſay to you, O 


beſt of Men, that I cannot figure to myſelfa greater 


Happineſs than in ſuch an Employment: To be pre- 
ſent at all the Adventures to which human Life is ex- 
poſed, to adminiſter Slumber to thy Eyelids in the 


Agonies of a Fever, to cover thy. beloved Face in the 


' Day cf Battle, to go with thee a Guardian Angel, 


incapable of Wound or Pain, where I have longed 
to attend thee when a weak, a fearful Woman: 
Theſe, my Dear, are the Thoughts with which I 
warm my poor languid Heart ;. but indeed I am not 
capable under my preſent Weakneſs of bearing the 
ſtrong Agonies of Mind I fall into, when I form to 
myſelf the Grief you will be in upon your firſt hearing 
of my Departure. I will not dwell upon this, becauſe 


your kind and generous Heart will be but the more 


« atticted, 


232 De BNAUT IES of 
afflicted, the more the Perſon for whom you lamept 
offers you Conſolation, My laſt Breath will, if I am 
* myſelf, expire in a Prayer for you. I ſhall never 
* fre thy Face again, Farewell for ever. 

| SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 204, 


To Ir, SPECTATOR. 


S IR, 15 | 
: * O U R having done conſiderable Services in 
: this great City, by rectify ing the Diſorders of 
Families, and ſeveral Wives having preferred your 
Advice and Directions to thoſe of their Husbands, 
. emboldens me to apply to you at this time. I am a 
„ Shop-keeper, and tho' but a young Man, I find by 
Experience that nothing but the utmoſt Diliger ce 
„ both of Husband and Wife (among trading People) 
can keep Affairs in any tolerable Order. My Wie 
at the Beginning of our Eſtablihment ſhewed herſelf 
very aſſiſt ing to me in my Buſineſs, as much as could 
: lie in her Way, and I have Reaſon to believe twas 
with her Inclination ; but of late ſhe has got ac- 
„ quainted with a Schoolman, who values himſ-If for 
„ his great Knowledge in the Greek Torgue. He en- 
. tertains her frequently in the Shop with Diſcourſes 
of the Beauties and Excellencies of that Language; 
and repeats to her ſeveral Paſſages out of the Greek 
: Poets, wherein he tells her there is unſpeakable 
Harmony and agreeable Sounds, that all other Lan- 
guages are wholly unzcquainted with. He has fo 
© infatuated her with his Jargon, that inſtead of uſirg 
her former Diligence in the Shop, ſhe now neglecls 
the Affairs of the Houſe, and is wholly taken up 
x with her Tutor in learning by heart Scraps of Greek 
which ſhe vents upon all Oecaſions. She told me 
' ſome Days ago, that whereas I uſe ſome Latin In- 
: ſcripticns in my Shop, ſhe adviſed me, with a great 
deal of Concern, to have them changed into Gree# 3 
it being a Language leſs underſtood, would be more 
confermable to the Myſtery of my Profeſſion ;: that 
our gcod Friend would be aſſiſting to us in this 
Wok; and that a certain Faculty of Gentlemen 
1 : | „ would: 
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would find themſelves ſo much obliged to me, that 
they would infallibly make my Fortune: In ſhort, 
her frequent Importunities upon this and other Im- 
pertinencies of the like nature make me very un- 
eaſy; and if your Remonſtrances have no more Effect 
upon her than mine, I am afraid I ſhall be obliged 
to rain myſelf to procure her a Settlement at Ox- 
« ford with her Tutor, for ſhe's already too mad for 
« Bed/am. Now, Sir, you ſee the Danger my Family 
is expoſed to, and the L kelihood of my Wife's be- 


coming both troubleſome and uſeleſs, unleſs her read- 


jag herlelf in your Paper may make her reflect. She 


.* is ſo very learned that I cannot pretend by Word of 
Mouth to argue with her. She laugh'd out at your 


ending a Paper in Greek, and ſaid'twas a Hint to 
Women of Literature, and very civil not to tranſlate 
it to expoſe them to the Vulgar. You ſee how it is 


S TR, Your bumble Servant, | 
SPECFATOR Vol, IV, No. 278. 


When I conſider the falſe Impreſſions which are re- 
ceived by the Generality of the World, I am troubled 
at none more than a certain Levity of 'Thovght, which 
many young Women of Quality have entertained, to the 
Hazard of their Characters, and the certain Misfortune 
of their Lives. The firſt of the following Letters may 


beſt repreſent the Faults I would now point at, and the 


Anſwer to it the Temper of Mind in a contrary Cha- 
racter, 5757: Os | 2 5 


My dear Harriot, i ä . 
IF thou art the, but oh! how fallep, how changed, 
what an Apoſtate! how lolt to all that's gay and 


_ © agreeable! To be married I find is to be buried alive; 


I can't conceive it more diſmal to be ſhut up in a 
* Vault to converſe with the Shades of my Anceſtors, 
than to be carried down to an old Manor-Houſe in the 
* Country, and confined to the Converſation of a ſober 
« Huſband and an aukward Chamber-Maid. For Va- 
- riety I ſuppoſe you may entertain yourſelf with Ma- 


« dam. 


4 


* 


Deni TIES 8 


dam in her Grogram Gown, the Spouſe of your Pariſſi 
Vicar, who has by this time I am ſure well furniſheq 


* you with Reccipts for making Salves and Poſſets, di- 


_ * Rilling Cordial Waters, making Syrups, and applying 


© Poultices. 


o 
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© Bleſt Solitude! 1 Wim thee Joy, my Dear, of thy 
loved Retirement, which indeed you would perſuade 


me is very agreeable, and different enough from what 


J have here deſ-ribed : But, Child, I am afraid thy 
Brains are a little diſordered with Romances and No- 
vels: After ſix Months Marriage to hear thee talk of 
Love, and paint the Country Scenes ſo ſoftly, is a little 
extravagant; one would think you lived the Lives of 
Sylvan Deities, or roved among the Walks of Paradiſe, 
like the firſt happy Pair. But pr'ythee leave theſe 
Vhimfies, ard come to Town in order to live and 
talk like other Mortals. However, 2s I am extremely 
intereſted in your Reputation, I would willingly give 


you a little good Advice at your firſt Appearance un- 


der the Character of a married Woman: Tis a little 
Inſolence in me perhaps, to adviſe a Matron ; but! 
am ſo afraid you'll make ſo filly a Figure as a fond 
Wife, that I cannot help warning you not to appear 
in any publick Places with your Huſband, and never 


to ſanter about St. Fames's Park together: If you 


preſume to enter the Ring at Hide Park together, you 
are ruined for ever ; nor muſt you take the leaſt notice 


of one another at the Play-houſe or Opera, unleſs you 


would be Jaughed at for a very loving Coup'e moſt 


| happily paired in the Yoke of Wedlock, I would 


recommend the Example of an Acquaintance of ours 
to your Imitation ; ſhe is the moſt regligent and fa- 
ſhionable Wife in the World; ſhe is hardly ever ſen 
in the ſame Place with her Huſband, and if they hap- 
pen to meet, you would think them perfect Strangers: 
She never was heard to name him in his Abſence, and. 
takes care he ſhall never be the Subject of any Dil- 


courſe that ſhe has a Share in. I hope you'll propoſe 
this Lady as a Pattern, tho* I am very much afraid 


you'll be ſo ſilly to think Portia, &c. Sabine and Ro- 
man Wives, much brighter Examples. I wiſh it may 


never come into your Head to imitate thoſe es 
| „ Crea. 
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e Creatures ſo far, as to come into Publick in the Habit 
as well as Air of a Roman Matron. You make already 
« the Entertainment at Mrs. Modiſs's Tea-Table ; ſhe 
* ſiys, ſhe always thought you a diſcreet Perſon,. and 
© qualified to manage a Family with admirable Pru- 
£ dence; ſhe dies to ſee what demure and ſerious Airs 
Wedlock has given you, but ſhe ſays ſhe ſhall never 
forgive your Choice of ſo gallant a Min as Bellamour 
to transform him to a mere {ober Huſband ; "twas un- 
* pardonable : You fee, my Dear, we all envy. your Hap- 
« pineſs, and no Perſon more than | 


Nur bumble Servant,. 
Lydia. 


7 not in Pain, good Madam, for my Appearance in 


ridiculous. As for your wild Rallery on Matrimony; 
'tis all Hypocriſy ; you, and all the handſome young 
Women of your Acquaintance, ſhew yourſelves to no 


A a K K K K 


a 


of Worth, in order to beſtow your Charms and For- 


tune on him, There's no Indecency in the Confeſſion, 


© the Deſign is modeſt and honourable, and all your 
A ffectation can't diſguiſe it. | 


IJ am married, and have no other Concerr. but to. 
4 pleaſe the Man I Love; he's the End of every Care 1 
* have; if I dreſs *tis for him; if I read a Poem or a 


Play, *tis to qualify myſelf for a Converſation agree- 


able to his Taſte: He's almoſt the End of my Devo- 
tions; half my Prayers are for his Happineſs I love 


* to talk of him, and never hear him named but with 
* Pleaſure and Emotion, I am your Friend, and wiſh 
* you Happineſs, but am ſorry to ſee by the Air of your 


© Letter that there are a Set of Women who are got in- 


to the Common-Place Rallery of every thing that is 
* ſober, decent, and proper: Matrimony and the Clergy 
© are the Topicks cf People of little Wit and no Under- 
* ſtanding. I own to you, I have learned of the Vicar's 


Wife all you tax me with: She js a diſcreet, ingenious, 
; | 2 
| 5. pleas. 


— 


— Town; I ſhall frequent no publick Places, or make 
any Viſits where the Character of a modeſt Wife is 


other Purpoſe than to gain a Conqueſt over ſome Man. 


2 
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pleaſant, pious Woman; I wiſh ſhe had the handlirg 
of you and Mrs. Modiſb; you would find, if you were 
too free with her, ſhe would ſoon make you as charm. 
ing as ever you were, ſhe would make you bluſh ag 
much as if you never had been fine Ladies. The 
Vicar, Madam, is ſo kind as to viſit my Huſband, 
and his agreeable Converſation has brought him to 
enjoy many ſober happy Hours when even I am 
ſhut out, and my dear Maſter is entertained only with 
his own Thoughts. Theſe Things, dear Madam, 
will be laſting SatisfaQions, when the fine Ladies, 
and the Coxcombs by whom they form themſelves, 
are irreparably ridiculous, ridiculous in old Age, I 
am, 
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Madam, your mrft humble Servant, 


Mary Home, 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 254. 


M.. SrFECTATOR, 7 

* TJ AM the happy Father of a very towardly Son, in 
? [ whom I fag ht only ſee ny Dk. bag. alſo my 
Manner of Life, renewed. It would be extremely 
© beneficial to Society, if you would frequently refume 
Subjects which ſerve to bind theſe ſort of Relations 
faſter, and endear the Ties of Blood with thoſe of 
Good will, Protection, Obſervance, Indulgence and 
Veneration, I would, methinks, have this done af- 
ter an uncommon Method, and do not think any one, 
who is not capable of writing a good Play, fit to un- 
dertake a Work wherein there will neceſſarily occur fo 
many ſecret Inſtincts, and Biaſes of human Nature 
which would paſs unobſerved by common Eyes. I. 
thank Heaven I have no outrageous Offence againſt 
my own excellent Parents to anſwer for; but when 1 
am now and then alone, and look back upon my paſt 
Life, from my earlieſt Infancy to this Time there are 
many Faults which I committed that did not appear to 
me, even till I myſelf became a Father. I had not 
till then a Notion of the Earnings of Heart, which a 
Man has when he ſees his Child do a laudable J hing, 
Sor the ſudden Damp which ſeizes him when he * 


- 
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he will act ſomething unworthy. It is not to be imagin- 
ed, what a Remorſe touched me for a long Train of 
childiſh Negligences of my Mother, when I ſaw my 
Wife the other Day look out of the Window, and 


K «a «a Aa © 


N 


fliding upon the Ice. Theſe ſl'ght Intimations will 
give you to underſtand, that there are numberleſs lit- 
« tle Crimes which Children take no notice of while 
they are doing, which upon Reflexion, when they ſhalt 
« themſelves become Fathers, they will look upon with 
the utmoſt Sorrow and Contrition, that they did not 
s regard, before thoſe whom they offended were to be 
© no more ſeen, How many thouſand Things do 1 re- 
< member, which would have highly pleaſed my Father, 
© and I omitted for no other Reaſon, but that I thought 
what he propoſed the Effect of Humour and old Age, 
£ which I am now convinced had Reaſon and good Senſe 
in it. I cannot now go into the Parlour to him, and 
make his Heart glad with an Account of a Matter 
© which was of no Conſequence, but that I told it, and 
£ ated in it. The good Man and Woman are long 
« fince in their Graves, who uſed to fit and plot the 
Welfare of us their Children, while, perhaps, we 
« were ſomet:mes laughing at the old Folks at another 
End of the Houſe. The Truth of it is, were we 
merely to follow Nature in theſ2 great Duties of Life, 
* tho' we have a ſtrong Inſtinct towards the performing 
© of them, we ſhould be on both Sides very de ficier t. 
Age is ſo unwelcome to the Generality of Mankind, 


and Growth towards Manhood ſo defirable to all, that 


* Reſignation to Decay is too difficult a Task in the Fa- 


ther; and Deference, amidit the Impulſe of gay De- 


« ſires, appears unreaſonable to the Son. There are ſo 
few who can grow old with a good Grace, and yet 


fewer who can come flow enough into the World, 


that a Father, were he to be actuated by his D. ſires, 
and a Son, were he to conſult himſelf orly, could nei- 
ther of them behave himſelf as he ought to the other. 
But when Reaſon interpoſes againſt Inſtirct, where it 
would carry either out of the Intereſts of the other, 
* there ariſes that happieſt Intercourſe of good Offices 
between thoſe deareſt Relations of human Life. Tbe 

85 | Father, 


turn as pale as Aſhes upon ſeeing my younger Bo7 
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Father, according to the Opportunities which are of. 
fered to him, 1s throwing down Bleflings on the Son, 
and the Son endeavouring to appear the worthy Off. 
{pring of ſuch a Father. It is after this manner that 
Camillus and his Firſt-born-dwell together. Camillus 
enjoys a pleaſing and indolent old Age, in which Pal. 
ſion is ſubdued, and Reaſon exalted, He waits the 
Day of his Diſſolution with a Reſignation mixed with 
Delight, and the Son fears the Acceſſion of his Father's 
Fortune with Diffidence, leſt he ſhould not enjoy or 
© become it as well as his Predeeeſſor. Add to this, 
© that the Father knows he leaves a Friend to the Chil. 
* dren of his Friends, an eaſy Landlord to his Tenants, 
* and an agreeable Companion to his Acquaintance, 
© He believes his Son's Behaviour will make him fre- 
© quently remembered, but never wanted. This Com- 
© merce is ſo well cemented, that without the Pomp cf 
* ſaying, Son, be a Friend to ſuch a one auben 1 am gone; 
* Camillus knows, being in his Favour, is Direction 
© enough to the grateful Youth who 1s to ſucceed him, 
© without the Admonition of his mentioning it. Theſe 
Gentlemen are honcured in all their Neighbourhood, 
© and the ſame Effect which the Court has on the Man- 
ners of a Kingdom, their Characters have on all who 
© live within the Influence of them. =. 
My Son and J are not of Fortune to communicate 

© our good Actions or Intentions to ſo many as theſe 
Gentlemen do; but I will be bold to ſay, my Son 
© has, by the Applauſe and Approbation which his Be- 
© haviour towards me has gained him, occaſioned that 
many an old Man, beſides myſelf, has rejoyced. O- 
ther Mens Children follow the Example of mine, and 
I have the inexpreſſible Happineſs of over-hearing 
'* our Neighbours, as we ride by, point to their Chil- 
« dren, and ſay, with a Voice of Joy, There they go. 
* You cannot, Mr. SPECTA To x, paſs your time 

© better than in infinuating the Delights which theſe 
Relations well regarded beſtow upon each other. Or- 
dinary Paſſages are no longer ſuch, but mutual Love 
gives an Importance to the moſt indifferent things, 
© and a Merit to Actions the moſt inſignificant. When 
we look round the World, and obſerve the many Mif- 
| - i * underſtandings 
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underſtandings which are created by the Malice and In- 
ſinuation of the meaneſt Servants between People thus 
related, how neceſſary will it appear that it were in- 
culcated that Men would be upon their Guard to ſup- 
port a Conſtancy of Affection, and that grounded ups 
on the Principles of Reaſon, not the Impulſes of In- 
ſtinct. ea | ; 
It is from the common Prejudices which Men re- 
© ceive from their Parents, that Hatreds are kept alive 
from one Generation to another; and when Men act 
* by Inſtinct, H atreds will deſcend when good Offices 
* are forgotten. For the Degeneracy of human Life is 
ſuch that our Anger is more eaſily transferred to our 
Children than our Love. Love always gives ſome- 


„j 6 


thing to the Object it delights in, and Anger ſpoils 


* the Perſon againſt whom it is moved of ſomething 
© laudable in him: From this Degeneraty therefore, 


and a fort of Seif-Love, we are more prone to take 
up the Hl-will of our Parents, than to follow them in 


their Friendſhips, | 
* One would think there ſhould need no more to 
make Men keep up this fort of Relation with the ut- 


© moſt SanRity, than to examine their own Hearts. If 


© every Father remembred his own Thoughts and In- 
© clinations when he was a Son, and every Son remem- 
* bered what he expected from his Father, when he him- 
« ſelf was in a State of Dependence, this one Reflexion 
would preſerve Men from being diſſolute or rigid in 
© theſe ſeveral Capacities. The Power and Subjection 
* between them, when broken, make them more em- 
* phatically Tyrants and Rebels :gainſt each other, 
with greater Cruelty of Heart, than the Diſruption of 
© States and Empires can poſſibly produce, I ſhall end 
this Application to you with two Letters which paſled 
l e a Mother and Son very lately, and are as fal- 
© lows. ED om 


Dear FRAME, | 
2 JF the Pleaſures, which J have the Grief to hear you 
* + purſue in Town, do not take up all your Time, do 
not deny your Mother ſo much of it, as to read ſeri- 
©.ouſly this Letter. You ſaid before Mr, Letacre, that e 
| 2 
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after, 


old Woman might live very well in the Country upon 
half my Jointure, and that your Father was a fond 
Fool to give me a Rent Charge of Eight Hundred a 
Year to the Prejudice of his Son, What Letacre (aid 
to yon upon that Occaſion, you ought to have borne 
with more Decercy, as he was your Father's well-be. 
loved Servant, than to have called him Country. put. 
In the firſt place, Fran, I muſt tell you, I will have 


my Rent duly paid, for I will make up to your Siſters 


for the Partiality I was guilty of, in making your Fa- 
ther do ſo much as he hath done for you. I may, it 
ſeems, live upon half my Jointure ! I lived upon much 
leſs, Frank, when I carried you from place to place in 
theſe Arms, and could neither eat, dreſs, or mind any 
thing for feeding and tending you a weakly Child, 


and ſhedding Tears when the Convulſions you were 


then troubled with returned upon. ypu. By my Care 
you outgrew them, to throw away the Vigour of your 
Youth in the Arms of Harlots, and deny your Mother 
what is not yours to detain, Both your Siſters are 
crying to ſee the Paſſion which I ſmother ; but if you 
pleaſe to go on thus like a Gentleman of the Town, 
and forget all Regards to yourſelf and Family, I ſhall 
immediately enter upon your Eſtate for the Arrear due 
to me, and without one Tear more contemn you for 
forgetting the Fondneſs of your Mother, as much as 
you have the Example of your Father. O Frank, do! 
live to omit writiog myſelf, . 7 
Your Afetiomate Mother, 

: e 
MADAM, | 
1 Will come down To- morrow and pay the Morey 
1 on my Knees, Pray write ſo no more, I will 
take Care you never ſhall, for I will be for ever here- 


Your moſt dut iful Son, 
F 0 . 


I will bring down new Heads for my Siſters. Pray 
let all be forgotten. Lge 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 263. 

Mr. 
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M.. SPECTATOR, | | 
YO UR Correſpondent's Letter relating to Fortune- 
Hunters, and your ſubſequent Diſcourſe upon it, 
nave given me Encouragement to ſend you a State of 
my Caſe, by which you will ſee, that the Matter 
complained of is a common Grievance both to City 
and Country. $52 | 
„I am a Country Gentleman of between five and fix 
thouſand a Year. It is my Misfortune to have a very 
fine Park and an only Daughter ; upon which Account 


TI have been fo plagy'd with Deer-Stealers and Fops, 


that for theſe four Years paſt I have ſcarce enjoy'd a 
Moment's Reſt, I look upon myſelf to be in a State 


of War, and am forc'd to keep as conſtant Watch in 


my Seat, as a Governor would do that commanded a 
Town on the Frontier of an Enemy's Country. 1 
have indeed pretty well ſecured my Par, having for 
this Purpoſe provided myſelf of four Keepers, whe . 
are left-handed, and handle a Quarter- ſtaff beyond any 
other Fellows in the Country. And for the Guard of 
my Houſe, beſides a Band of Penſioner-Matrons and 
an old Maiden Relation, whom I keep on conſtant 


Duty, I have Blunderbuſſes always charged, and Fox- 


Gias planted in private Places about my Garden, of 
which 1 have given frequent Notice in the Neighbour- 
hood; yet ſo it is, that in ſpite of all my Care, I ſhall 
every now and then have a ſaucy Raſcal ride by re- 
connoitring (as I think you call it) under my Windows, 
as ſprucely dreſt as if he was going to a Bull. I am 
aware of this Way of attacking a Miſtreſs on Horſe- 
back, having heard that it is a common Practice in 
Saia; and have therefore taken Care to remove my 
Dwgnter from the Road-ſide of the Houſe, and to 
lodge her next the Garden. But to cut ſhort my Story z 


What can a Man do after all? J durſt not ſtand for 


Member of Parliament laſt Election, for fear of ſome. 
ill Conſequences from my being off wy Poſt, Wnat I 
would therefore defire of you, is, to promote a Prej & 
I pave ſet on foot, and upon which I have writ to 
ſome of my Friends; and that is, that Care may be 
taken to ſecure cur Daughters by Law, as well as our 
Deer ; and that ſome honeſt Gentleman of a- publick 
Vol. 1h M 1 
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* Spirit, would move for Leave to bring in a Bill Fe- the 
* better preſerving of the Female Game. 
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Your Bumble Servant, 


The following Letters, written by two very conſide. 
rate Correſpondents, both under twenty Years of Age, 
are very good Arguments of the Neceſſity of taking into 


Confideration the many Incidents which affect the Edu- 
cation of Youth. | | 8 1 


N. / | 
71 Have long expected, that in the Courſe of your 
Obſervations upon the ſeveral Parts of Human Life, 
you would one time or other fall upon a Subject, 
which, ſince you have not, I take the liberty to re. 
commend to you. What I mean, is the Patronage of 
young modeſt Men to ſuch as are able to countenance 
and introduce them into the World. For want of ſuch Wal 
Aſſiſtances, a Youth of Merit languiſhes in-Obſcurity IF 
or Poverty, when his Circumſtances are low, and runs 5 
into Riot and Exceſs when his Fortunes are plentiful, Im 
I cannot make myſelf better underſtood, than by ſendl - 
ing you an Hiſtory of myſelf, which I ſhall deſire you Wn 
to inſert in your Paper, it being the only way I have Wal: 
of expreſſing my Gratitude for the higheſt Obligation Wn 
1maginable, | 7 
I am the Son of a Merchant of the City of London, 
who, by many Loſſes, waz reduced from a very luxu- 
riant Trade and Credit to very narrow Circumſtances, 
in compariſon to that of his former Abundance. This 
took away the Vigour of his Mind, and all manner of 
Attention to a Fortune which he now thought deſpe- 
rate; inſ much that he died without a Will, baving 
before buried my Mother in the midſt of his other 
Misfortunes, I was ſixteen Years of Age when I loſt 
my Father; and an Eſtate of 200 J. a Year came into 
my Poſſ:fliion, without Friend or Guardian to inſtroct 5 
me in the Management or Enjoyment of it. The na- wlnlt 
* tural Conſequence of this was, (though I wanted n0 


Director, and ſoon bad Fellows who found me out for 
1 En Sc 
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1 | a ſmart young Gentleman, and led me into all the 


Debaucheries of which I was capable) that my Com- 
panions and T could not well be ſupplied without run- 
ning in Debt, which I did very frankly, *till I was ar- 
reſted, and conveyed, with a Guard ſtrong enough for 
the moſt deſperate Aſſaſſin, to a Bailiff's Houſe, where 
I lay four Days ſurrounded with very merry but not 
very agreeable Company. As feon as I had extricated 
myſelf from that ſhameful Confinement, I reflected 
upon it with ſo much Horror, that I deſerted all my 
old Acquaintance, and took Chambers in an Inn of 
Court, with a Reſolution to ſtudy the Law with all 
poſſible Application. But I trifled away a whole Year 
in looking over a thouſand Intricacies, without Friend 
to apply to in any Caſe of Doubt; ſo that J only lived 


there among Men, as little Children are ſent to School 


before they are capable of Improvement, only to be 
out of harm's way. In the midſt of this State of ſuſ- 
pence, not knowing how to diſpoſe of myſelf, I was 
ſougnt for by a Relation of mine, who, upon obſerving 
a good Inclination in me, uſed me with great Famili- 
arity, and carried me to his Seat in the Country. 
When I came there, he introduced me to all the good 
Company in the County; and the great Obligations I 
hive to him for this kind Notice, and Reſidence with 
him ever ſince, has made ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion upon 
me, that he has an Authority of a Father over me, 
founded upon the Love of a Brother. I have a good 
Study of Books, a good Stable of Horſes always at my 
command; and tho” I am not quite eighteen Years of 
Age, familiar Converſe on his part, and a ſtrong In- 
clination to exert myſelf on mine, have had an Effect 
upon me that makes me acceptable wherever I go. 
Thus, Mr. SpRCTATok, by this Gentleman's Favour 
and Patronage, it is my own fault if I am not wiſer 
and richer every day I live. I ſpeak this as well by 
ſubſcribing the initial Letters of my Name to thank 
him, as to incite others to an Imitation of his Virtue, 
It would be a worthy Work to ſhew what great Caa- 
rities are to be done without Expence, and how many 
noble Actions are loſt, out of Inadvertency in Perſons 
capable of performing EP if they were pat in mind 

| 3 * of 
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of it. If a Gentleman of Figure in a Country would 
make his Family a Pattern of Sobriety, good Senſe, 
and Breeding, and would kindly endeavour to influence 
the Education, and growing Proſpects of the younger 
Gentry about him, I am apt to believe it would ſave 
him a great deal of ſtale Beer on a publick Occaſion, 
and render him the Leader of his Country from their 
Gratitude to him, inſtead of being a Slave to their 
Riots and Tumults in order to be made their Repre- 
ſentative. The fame thing might be recommended 
to all wao have made any Progreſs in any Parts of 


Knowledge, or arrived at any Degree in a Profeſſion; 


others may gain Preferments and Fortunes from their 
Patrons, but I have, I hope, received from mine good 
Habits and Virtues, I repeat to you, Sir, my Requeſt 
to print this, in return foi all the Evil an helpleſs Or- 
phan ſhall ever eſcape, and all the Good he ſhall re- 
ceive in this Life; both which are wholly owing to 
this Gentleman's Favour to, e 


S IR, „ 
Nur moſt obedient humble Servant, 
1 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No 380, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
] Am a Lad of about fourteen. I find a mighty Pler- 
fore in Learning. I have been at the Latin School 


four Years. I don't know I ever play'd truant, or 
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neglected any Taſk my Maſter ſet me in my Life. 

think on what J read in School as I go home at night, 
and ſo intently, that J have often gore half a mile out 
of my way, not minding whither I went. Our Maid 
tells me, ſhe often hears me talk Latin in my ſleep. 
And I dream two or three Nights in a Week I am 
reading Ju tenal and Homer, My Maſter ſeems as 
well pleaſed with my Performances as any Boy's in the 
fame Claſs. 
would chooſe rather to be a Scholar than a Prince 
without Learning. I have a very good aff&tionate 
Father; but tho? very rich, yet ſo mighty near, that 


te thinks much of the Charges of my Education. 5 
| often 


T think, if I know my own Mind, I 
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often tells me he believes my Schooling will ruin him; 
that I coſt him God knows what in Books. I tremble 


to tell him I want one. I am forced to keep my Poc- 
ket-Money and Jay it out for a Book, now and then, 
that he don't know of, He has order'd my Maſter to 
buy no more Books for me, but ſays he will buy them 
himſelf. I aſked him for Horace t'other Day, and he 


told me in a Paſſion he did not believe I was fit for it. 
but only my Maſter had a mind to make him think I 
had got a great way in my Learning. I am ſometimes 


a Month behind other Boys in get:ing the Books my 
Maſter gives Orders for. Albthe Boys ia the School, 
but I, have the Claſſick Authors 2 «/um Delphing, gilt 
and letter'd on the Back. My Father is often reckon- 
ing up how long I have been at School, and tells me 


he fears I do little good, My Father's Carriage fo 


difcourages me, that he makes me grow dull and melan- 
choly. My Maſter wonders what is the matter with 
me; I am afraid to tell him; for he is a Man that 
loves to encourage Learning, and would be apt to chide 
my Father, and not knowing my Father's Temper. 

ay make him worſe, Sir, if you have any Love for 


Children when they find them diligent and defirous of 


do any thing for their Children, . they would but 
mind their Learning: I would ze glad to be in their 


place. Dear Sir, pardon my Boldneſs. If you will 


Your humble Servant, 


James Diſcipulus, 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 330. 


Mr, SprcTaToOR, oy 


S you are the daily Endeavourer to promote 
earning and good Senſe, I think myſelf obliged 

to ſuggeſt to your Conſideration whatever may pro- 
mote or prejudice them. There is an Evil which has 
M 3 pre- 
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prevailed from Generation to Generation, which gray 
Hairs and tyrannical Cuſtom continue to ſupport ; | 
hope your Spectatorial Authority will give a ſeaſons. 
ble Check to the Spread of the Infection; I mean 
old Mens overbearing the ftrongeſt Senſe of their ju. 
niors by the mere Force of Seniority ; ſo that for x 


young Man in the Bloom of Life and Vigour of Are 
to give a ſeaſonable Contradiction to his Elders, is 


eftcem'd an urpardonable Inſolence, and regarded x 
a reverſing the Decrees of Nature. I am a yourg 


Man, I confeſs, yet I honour the gray Head as much 
as any one; however, when, in Company with old 


Men, I bear them ſpeak obſcurely, or reaſon pre. 


poſterouſly (into which Abſurdities, Prejudice, Pride, 


or Intereſt, will ſometimes throw the wiſeſt) I count 
it ro Crime to rectify their Reaſonings, unleſs Con. 


fcience muſt truckle to Ceremony, and Truth fall 1 


Sacrifice to Complaiſance. The ſtrongeſt Arguments 
are enervated, and the brighteſt Evidenee diſ-ppear, 
before thoſe tremendous Reaſonings and dazzling 


Diſcoveries of venerable old Age: You are young 


oiddy-headed Fel'ows, you have not yet had Exye- 
rience of the World. Thus we yourg Folks fn 
cur Ambition cramp'd, and our Lazineſs induly's, 
fince, while young, we have little room to diſplay 
ourſelves ; and, when old, the Weakneſs of Nature 
muſt paſs for Strength of Senſe, and we hope that 


'boary Heads will raife us above the Attacks of Con- 


tradition, Now, Sir, as you would enliven our 
Activity in the purſuit of Learning, take our Cal: 
into Conſidefation; and, with a Gloſs on brave 
Elitu's Sentiments, aſſert the Rights of Youth, 2nd 
prevent the pernicious Incroachments of Age. The 
gencrous Reaſonings of that gallant Youth woul 
adorn your Paper ; and I beg you would inſert then, 
not doubting but that they will give good Entertail- 


ment to the moſt intelligent of your Readers. 


So theſe three Men ceaſed to anſuer Job, becauſe l. 


was righteous in his own Eyes, Then was kindled the 
Wrath of Elihu the Son of Barachel the Buzite, 9 the 
Kindred of Ram : Againſt Job was his Wrath 75 
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fed, becauſe he juſtified himſelf rather than God. Aljo 
C againſ} 2 Kring We his Wrath kindled, be- 
« cauſe they had found no Anſwer, and yet had condemned. 
« fob. Now Elihu had waited till Job had ſporens 
« becauſe they were elder than be. When Elihu /aw 
« there was no Anſwer in the Mouth of theſe three Men, 
* then his Wrath was kindled And Elihu the Son of Ba- 
© rachel the Buzite anſwer d and ſaid, I am young and 
ye are very old, <rherefore I was afraid, and durſi not 
* {ber you my Opinion. I ſaid, Days ſhould ſpeak and 
* Multitude of Years ſhould teach Wiſdom. But there is 
* a Spirit in Man; and the Inſpiration of the Almighty 
« orveth them Underſianding. Great Men are not always 
* aviſe : Neither do the og ed underſtand Fudgment. Theie- 
* fore I ſaid, hearken'to me, I alſo will fhew mine Opi- 
nion. Behold I waited for your Words; I gawe ear to 
* your Reaſons, whilt you ſearched out what to ſay. Yea, 
J attended unto jou: And bebold there was none of you 
* that convinced Job, or that anſeberd his Words; leſt ye 
fuld ſay, we have found out Wiſdom : God thrufteth 
* him down, not Man, Now he hath not directed his 

.* Words againſt me: Neither will I anſwer him with 
s your Speeches. They were amazed, they anſavered no 
* more: They let off ſpeaking. When 1 had waited, 
* (for they ſpake not, but ſtand ſtill and anſwer'd no more) 
« 1 jaid, I will anſwer alja my Part, I alſo will eau 
nine Opinion. For 1 am full of Matter, the Spirit within 
ine conſlraineth me. Behold, my Belly is as Wine which 
hath no Vent, it is ready to burſt like new Bottles, 1 
will ſpeak that I may be refreſhed: I will open my Lips 
and anſwer. Let me not, I pray you, accept any Man's 
© Perſon, neither let me give flattering Titles unt1 Man, 
s For 1 know not to give flattering Titles 3 in ſo doing my 
Matter would ſoon take me a, | 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 336. 


Rueen Anr Boleyn's /aft Leiter to King Henry. 


STR, 
C:tton Lib. YOUR Grace's Diſpleaſure, and my 
Otho C. 10. * Impriſonment, are things ſo ſtrange 


* unto me, as what to write, or what to excuſe, I am 
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Pleaſed. 


Daughter. 


altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto me (wil 
ing me to confeſs a Truth, and fo obtain your Favour| 
by ſuch an one, whom you know to be mine ancient 


profeſſed Enemy, I no ſooner received this Mci:ge by Wi 


him, than I rightly conceived your Meaning; and if, 
as you ſay, confefling a Truth indeed may procure my 
Safety, I ſhall with all Willingneſs and Duty perform 
your Command, 


But let not your Grace ever imagine, that your ' 


poor Wife will ever be brought to acknowledye 3 
Fault, where not ſo much as a Thought thereof pre- 
ceded. And to ſpeak a Truth, never Prince had 
Wife more Loyal in all Duty, and in all true Affection, 


than you have ever found in Ann Poleyn ; with which 


Name ard Place I could willingly have contented my- 
ſelf, if God and your Grace's Pleaſure had been ſo 
Neither did I at any time ſo far forget my. 
elf in my Fxaltation or received Queenſhip, but that 
alwi ys looked for ſuch an Alteration as I now find; 
for the Ground of my Perferment being on no ſurer 
Fourdation than your Grace's Fancy, the leaſt Alters- 
tion I knew was fit and ſufficient to draw that Fancy 
to ſome other Object. You have choſen me, from 


low Eflate, to be your Queen and Companion, far be. 
yond my Deſert or Deſire. If then you found me 


worthy of ſuch Honour, good your Grace let not any 
light Fancy, or bad Counſel of mine Enemies, with- 
draw your Princely Favour from me; neither let that 
Stain, that unworthy Stain, of a Diſloyal Heart to- 
wards your good Grace, ever caſt ſo foul a Blot on 
your moſt Dutiful Wife, and the Infant- Princeſs your 
| Try me, good Kirg, but let me have 
lawful Trial, and Jet not my ſworn Enemies fit as my 


Accuſers and Judges: Yea, let me receive an open 


Trial, for my Truth ſhall fear no open Shame: tren 
mall you ſee either mine Innocence cleared, your Cuſ- 
picion and Conſcience ſatisfied, the Ignominy ard 
Slancer of the World ſtopped, or my Guilt openly 
declared. So that whatſoever God or you may deter- 
mine cf me, your Grace may be freed from an open 
Cenſure, and mine Offence being ſo lawfully proved, 
your Grace is at liberty, both. before God ard 


«6. Man, 
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Man, not only to execute worthy Puniſhment to 


me as an unlawful Wife, but to follow your Affection 
already ſettled on that Party, for whoſe ſake I am now 
as I am, whoſe Name I could ſome good while ſince 
have pointed unto, your Grace not being ignorant of 
my Suſpicion therein. | 

But if you have already determined of me, and that 
not only my Death, but an infamous Slander mult 
bring you the enjoying of your defired Happineſs ; 
then I deſire of God, that he will pardon your great 
Sin therein, and likewiſe mine Enemies, the Inſtru- 
ments thereof, and that he will not call you to a 
ſtrict Account for your unprincely and cruel Uſage of 
me, at his general Judgment-Seat, where both you 
and myſelf muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe Judg- 
ment I doubt not (whatſoever. the World may think 
of me) mine Innocence ſhall be openly known, and 
ſufficiently cleared. 

My lait and only Requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf may 
only bear the Burden of your Grace's Diſpleaſure, . 
and that it may not touch the innocent Souls of thoſe 
poor Gentlemen, who (as I underſtand) are hkewife 
in ſtrait Impriſonment for my ſake. If ever I have 
found Favour in your Sight, if ever the Name of Ann + 
Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your Ears, then let me 
obtain this Requelit, and J will ſo leave to trouble 
your Grace any farther, . with mine earneſt Prayers to 
the Trinity to have your Grace in his good Keeping, 
and to direct you in all your Actions. From my 
dolefal Priſon in the Tober, this ſixth of May. | 


Your meſi Loyal 
and ever Faithful Wife,” 
| Ann Boleyn. - 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 397, 

$1R, 1 

U ON reading your Fay concerning the Pleaſures 
of the Imagination, I find among the three Sources 
of thoſe Pleaſures which you have diſcovered, that Great- 
e/s is one. This has ſuggeſted to me the reaſon why, 
of all Objects that I have ever ſeen, there is none which 
M5. affects 
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affects my Imagination ſo much as the Sea or Ocean 
I cannot ſee the Heavings of this prodigious Bulk of 
Water, even in a Calm, without a very pleaſing Aſtoniſh - 
meot ; but whev it is worked up in a Tempeſt, ſo that 
the Horizon on every ſide is nothing but foaming Bil- 
lows and floating Mountains, it is impoſſible to deſcribe 
the agreeable Horror that -riſes from ſuch a Proſpe&, 
A troubled Ocean, to a Man who fails upon it, is, I 
think, the biggeſt Object that he can ſee in motion, 
and conſequently gives his Imagination one of the higheſt 
kinds of Ple aſure that can ariſe from Greatneſs. I muſt 
confeſs, it is impoſſible for me to ſurvey this World of 
fluid Matter, without thinking on the Hand that firſt 
poured it out, and made a proper Channel for its Recep. 
tion. Such an Otject naturally riſes in my Thoughtz | 
the Id-a oi an Almighty Being, and convinces me of 
his Exiſtence as much as a metaphyſical Demonfli«tion, 
The Imagination prompts the Underitanding, and, by 
the Greatneſs of the ſenſible Object, produces in it the WT 
Idea of a Being who is neither circumſcribed by Time 
ror Space. : 1 
As I have made ſeveral Voyages upon the Sea, I 
have often been toſſed in Storms, and on that occafion 
have frequently reflected on the Deſcriptions of them in 
ancient Poets, I remember Zonginus highly recommends 
one in Hamer, becauſe the Poet has not amuſed himſelf | 
with little Fancies upon the occaſion, as Authors of an 
inferior Genius, whom he mentions, had done, but be- TE 
cauſe he has gathered together thoſe Circumſtances 
which are the moſt apt to terriſy the Imagination, and 
which really happen in the raging of a Tempeſt. It Xx 
is for the ſame Reaſon, that I prefer the following De- 8 
ſcription of a Ship'in a Storm, which the Pſalmiſt has pu 
made, before any-Sther I have ever met with. They 
that go down to the Sea in Ships, that do Buſineſi in great 
Waters: Theſe ſee the Works of the Lord, and his Won- 
ders in the Deep. For he commandeth and raiſeth the 
frormy Wind, which lifteth up the Waters thereof : They 
mount up to the Heawen, they go down again to the Depths, - 
their Soul is melted becauſe of Trouble. They reel to and 
fro, and ſtagger like a drunken Man, and are at their 


Wits End. Then they cry unto the Lord in their 7. m—_— 
and 
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and he bringeth them out of their Diſtreſſes. He maketh 
the Storm a Caln, fo that the Wawes thereof are fill. 
Then they are glad, becauſe they be quiet, /o he bringeth 
them unto their deſired Haven. | 

By the way, how much more comfortable as well as 
rational, is this Syſtem of the Pſalmiſt, than the Pagan 
Scheme in Virgil, and other Poets, where one Deity is 
repreſented as raiſing a Storm, and another as laying it? 
Were we only to conſider the Sublime in this Piece of 


Poetry, what can be nobler than the Idea it gives us of 


the Supreme Being thus raiſing a Tumult among the 
Elements, and recovering them out of their Confuſion,” 
thus troubling and becalming Nature ? | 

Great Painters do not only give us Landskips of 


Gardens, Groves, -and Meadows, but very often em- 


ploy their Pencils upon Sea-Pieces: I could wiſh you 
would follow their Example. If this ſmail Sketch may 


deſerve a Place among your Works, I ſhall accompany 


it with a divine Ode, made by a Gentleman upon the 
Concluſion of his Travels. GE: 


I. 
HT OW, are thy Servants bl:ft, O Lord 
* How ſure is their Defence! 
E ternal Wiſdom is their Guide, 
Their Help, Omnipotence. 


| IT. 

In foreign Realms and Lands remote, 
Supported by thy Care, | 
Tro burning Climes I paſs'd unhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted Air. | 

III. 

Thy Mercy fweeten'd cry Soil, 
Made ev'ry Region pleaſe : 

The boary Alpine Hills it wwarm'd,” 
And ſmooth' d the Tyrrhene Seas. 

IV. 

Think, O my Soul, devoutly think, 
How with affrighted Eyes. 

Thou ſaw'ſt the wide extended Dees - 
In all its Horrors riſe ! 


M 6 : 
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V. 
Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry Face, 

And Fear in ev'ry Heart; + 
When Mawes en Wawes, and Guiphs on Gubbs,. 1 
O' ercame the Pilot's Ait. ; 

| VI. | F 
Zet then from all my Grieß, O Lord, | IP 
Thy Mercy ſet me free, ” a. 
Whilft in the Confidence of Pray'r 
My Soul toak hold on thee. 
VII. 
For the in dreadful Whirls wwe hung + 
High on the broken Wave, 1 
I knew thou wwert not flow to hear, | 0 
Ner impotent to ſave, | 473 
e i 
The Storm ewas laid, the Winds retir'd: 
Obedient to thy Will; 
The Sca that roar'd at thy Command, 
At thy Command «was flill. ' 


IX. 
In mid of Dangers, Fears, and Death, 
Thy Goodneſs I'll adore, 
Lud praiſe thee for thy Mercies paſt, 3 
And hum iy hope for more. | 0 
My Life, if thou perſery ſt my Life, 3 - 
Thy Le Brkt 3 B 
And Death, if Death muſi be my Doom, 
Shall jun my Soul to thee, 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 499. 
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VOL Who are ſo well acquainted with the Story of 

« * Socrates, muſt have read how, upon his making 2 

* Diſcourſe concerning Love, he preſſed his Point with 

ſo much Succels, that all theBatchelors in his Audience 

* took a Reſolution to marry by the firſt Opportunity, 

* and that all the married Men immediately took Horle . 

© and galloped home to their Wives, Iam apt to thick 
LETS © yous. 
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your Diſcourſes, in which you have drawn ſo many 
agreeable Pictures of Marriage, have had a very good 
Effect this way in England. We are obliged to you, 
at leaſt for having taken off that ſenſeleſs Ridicule, 
which for many Years the Witlings of the Town have 
turned upon their Fathers and Mothers. For my own 
part, I was born in Wedlock, and I don't care who 
knows it: For which Reaſon, among many others, I 
ſhall look upon myſelf as a moſt inſufferable Coxcomb, 

did I endeavour to maintain that Cuckoldom was in- 
ſeparable from Marriage, or to make uſe of Hy/oand 

and Wife as Terms of Reproach. Nay, Sir, I will go 
one Step further, and declare to you before the whole 
World, that I am a married man, and at the ſame 
time I have ſo much Aſſurance as not to be aſham'd 


of what I have done. 


Among the ſeveral Pleaſures that accompany this 


State of Life, and which you have deſcribed in your 


former Papers, there are two you have not taken no- 
tice of, and which are ſeldom caſt into. the Account, 
by thoſe who write on this Subject. You muſt have 
obſerved, in your Speculations on human Nature, that 
nothing is more gratifying to the Mind of Man than 


Power or Dominion; and this I think myſelf amply 


poſſeſſed of, as I am the Father of a Family. I am: 


_ perpetually taken up in giving on: Orders, in pre ſerib- 
ing Duties, in hearing Parties, in adminiſtring Juſti:e, 
and in diſtributing Rewards and Puniſhmeats. To 


ipeak in the Language of the Centurion, I /ay unte 
one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he 
cometh; and to my Servant, Do This, and he doth ik 
In ſhort, Sir, I look upon my Family as a Patriarchal 


' Sovereignty, in which I am myſeif both King and 


Prieſt, All great Governments are nothing elſe but 
Cluſters of theſe little private Royalties, and therefore 
I conſider the Maſters of Families as ſmall Deputy. 


Governors preſiding over the ſeveral little Parcels and 


Diviſions of their Fellow Subjects. As I take great 
Pleaſure in the Adminiſtration of my Government in 
particular, ſo I look upon myſelf not only as a more 
uſeful, but as a much greater and happier Man than 


any Batchelor in England, of my Rank and Condition 


% 


Ther. 


* 
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There is another accidental Advantage in Marriage, 
which has Iikewiſe fallen to my Share, I mean the 
having a multitude of Children, Theſe I cannot but 
regard as very great Bleſſings. When I ſee my little 
© 'Troop before me, I rcjoice in the Additions which I 
have made to my Species, to my Country, and to my 
Religion, in having produced ſuch a Number of rea. 
© ſonable Creatures, Citizens, and Chriſtians, I am 
«pleaſed to fee my ſelf thus perpetuated ; and as there is 
no Production comparable to that of a human Crea. 
«tare, I am more proud of having been the occaſion of 
ten ſuch glorious Productions, than if J bad built a 
hundred Pyramids at my own Expence, or publiſhed 
as many Volumes of the fineſt Wit and Learning, In 
« what a beautiful Light hos the Holy Scripture repre. 
« ſented Abdon, one of the Judges of 1/-ael, who had 
« forty Sons and thirty Grandſons, that rode on three. 
forte and ten Aſs-Colts, according to the Magnificence 
bf the Eaſtern Countries? How mult the Heart of the 
* old Man rejoice, when he ſaw ſuch a beautiful Pro- 
6 ce ſſion of his own Deſcendants, ſuch a numerous Ca. 
valcade of his own raifing? For my own part, I can 
« fit in my Parlour with great Content, when I take a 
review of half a dozen of my little Boys mounting up- 
© on Hobby Horſes, and of as many little Girls tutoring 
* their Babies, each of them endeavouring to excel the 
« reſt, and to do ſomething that may gain my Favour 
and Approbation. I cannot queſtion but he who has 
© bleſſed me with ſo many Children, will aſſiſt my En- 
« deavours in providing for them. There is one thing 
I am able to give each of them, which is a virtuous 
Education. I think it is Sir Francis Bacon's Obſerva- 
tion, that in a numerous Family of Children, the eldeſt 
is often ſpoiled by the Proſpect of an Eſtate, and the 
vyoungeſt by being the Darling of the Parent; but that 
* ſome one or other in the middle, who has not perhaps 
been regarded, has made his way in the World, and 
© over-topped the reſt, It is my Buſineſs to implant in 
© every one of my Children the ſame Seeds of Induſtry, 
and the ſame honeſt Principles. By this means I think 
I have a fair Chance, that one or other of them may 
grow conſiderable in ſome or other way of * 
: tber 
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ther it be in the Army, or in the Fleet, in Trade, or 
any of the three learned Profeſſions; for you muſt 
know, Sir, that from long Experience and Obſervation, . 


I am perſuaded of what ſeems a Paradox to moſt of 


thoſe with whom J converſe, namely, That a Man 
who has many Children, and gives them a good Edu- 
cation, is more likely to raiſe a Family, than he who 


has but one, notwithſtanding he leaves him his whole 


Eſtate. For this reafon I cannot forbear amuſing my- 
ſelf with finding out a General, an Admiral, or an 
Alderman of London, a Divine, a Phyfician, or a Law- 
yer among my little People who are row perhaps in 
Petticoats; and when I ſee the motherly Airs of my 
little Daughters when they are playing with their Pup- 

ets, I cannot but flatter myſelf that their Huſbands -- 


and Children will be happy ia the Poſſeſſion of ſuch 
Wives and Mothers. | 


If you are a Father, you will not perhaps think this 
Letter impertinent; but if you are a ſingle Man, you 
will not know the Meaning of it, and probably throw 


it into the Fire: Whatever you determine of it, you-- 
may aſſure yourſelf that it comes from one who is 


Your mat humble Servant, 
and I ell auiſper, 


„ Philogamus. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 500. 


The following Letter comes to me from that excel- 


lent Man in Holy Orders, whom I have mentioned 
more than once as one of that Society who aſſiſts me in 
my Speculations. It is a Thought in Sickneſs, and of a 
very ſ{crious Nature, for which reaſon I give it a place 
in the Paper of this Day. | 


8 x | 


& & HE Indiſpoſition which has long hung upon me, 
is at liſt grown to ſach a head, that it muff 


- 


quickly make an end of me, or of itſelf. You may 


imagine, that whilſt I am in this bad ſtate of Health, 
there are none of your Works which I read with 
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* fiate of Life, To live in theſe Bodies is to live in this. 


greater Pleaſure than your Saturday's Papers, 1 
ſhould be gl:d if I could furniſh you with any Hints 
for that Day's Entertainment. Were J able to dreſs 


up ſeveral Thoughts of a ſerious Nature, which have 


made great Impreſſions on my Mind during a long Fit 
of Sickneſs, they might not be an improper Entertain- 
ment ſor that Occaſion. 55 
Among all the Reflexions which uſually riſe in the 
Mind of a ſick Man, who has Time and Inclination 
to conſider his approaching End, there is none more 
natural than that of his going to appear naked and un- 
bodied before Him who made him. When a Man 
conſicers, that as ſoon as the vital Union is diſſolved, 
he ſhall ſee that Supreme Being, whom he now con- 
templates at a diſtance, and only in his Works ; or, to 


ſpeak more philoſophically, when by ſome Faculty in 
the Soul he ſhall apprehend the Divine Being, and be 
more ſenſible of his Preſence, than we are now of the 


Preſence of any Object which the Eye beholds, a Man 


muſt be loſt in Careleſneſs and Stupidity who is not 


alarmed at ſuch a Thought, Dr. Sherbch, in his ex- 
cellent Treatiſe upon Death, bas repreſented, 1n very 
ſtrong and lively Colours, the State of the Soul in its 


ſirſt Separation from the Body, with regard to that 


inviſible Werld which every where ſurrounds us, tho 
we are not able to diſcover it through this ęroſſer 
World of Matter, which is accommodated to out 


Senſes in this Life. His Words are as follow. 


* That Death, auhich is our leawing this World, is 
nothing elſe but our putting off theſe Bodies, teaches us, 


that it is only cur Union to theſe Bodies, which intercepts 


the Sight of the other World: The other World is nit 


at ſuch a diflance from us, as we may imagine; ile 
Throne of God indeed is at a great Remove from this 
Earth, above the third Heavens, where he diſplays his 


Glu to thoſe blefjed Spirits which encompaſs his Throne; 


but as ſoon as we ſlep out of theſe Bodies, wwe flep into 


the ether World ; which is not ſo properly ancther World, 


(for there is the ſame Heaven and Earth flill as a new 


* World; to live out of them is to remove into the next: 


4 Fer <vhils our Couls are cor fined to theſe Bodies, and he 
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* 133k only thro theſe material Caſements, nothing but what 


is material can affect us; nay, nothing bat what is jo 
* grofs, that it can reflet Light, and convey the Shapes 


* 


» 


and Colours of Things wwith it to the Eye : So that 
though avithia this viſible Morl, there be a more ghrisus 
Scene of things than what appears to us, We perceive 


nothing at all of it « for this Veil of Fleſh parts this wi- 


— 


* fhl: and inviſible World : But when wwe fut off the/e 
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Bodies, there are new and ſurpriſing Wonders preſent 
them ſelves to our Vieaus; when theſe material & pectacles 
are taken off, the Soul wwvith its exon naked Eyes, ers 
avhat wwas inviſible before: And then wwe are in the other 
World, auben «we can ſee it, and converſe avitb it: 
Thus St. Paul tell us, That when we are at home in 
the Body, we are abſent from the Lord; but when wWe 
are. abſent from the Body, we are preſent with the 
Lord, 2 Cor. v. 6, 8. And methinks this is enough l 
cure us of our Fordreſs for theſe Bodies, unleſs ave think 
it more defirabl: to be confined to a Priſon, and to hon 
through a Grate all our Lives, which gives us but a wry 
narrow Preſpect, and that none of the beft neither, than 
to be ſet at liberty to view all the Glories of the World. 
FL hat would ave give now for the leaſt Glimpſe of that 
inviſible World, which the firſt Step wwe take cut of iheſa 
Bodies will preſent us with? There are ſuch things as 
Eye bath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, neither kath it 
entered into the Heart of Man to conceive : Death 
opens our Eyes, enlarges our Proſpect, preſents as with a 
new and more glorisus World, which æue can never ſes 
awhile abe are ſhout up in Fla; which fbould make us as 
willing lo part with this Veil, as to take the Film «ff 

cur Eyes, which hinders eur & 8 
As a thinking Man cannot but be very much af- 
tected with the Idea of his appearing in the Preſence: 
of that Being <vham none can ſie and li ve; he muſt be 
much more affected when he conſiders that this Being. 
whom he appears before, will examine all the Actions 
of his paſt Life, and reward or puniſh him accord- 
ingly, I muſt confeſs that I think there is no Scheme 
of Religion, beſides that of Chriſtianity, which can 
poſſibly ſupport the moſt virtuous Perſon under this 
Thought. Let a Man's Innocence bs what it will, 
cet: 


= : The n 
let his Virtues riſe to the higheſt pitch of Perfection 
attainable in this Life, there will be fill in him 6 
many ſecret Sins, ſo many human Frailties, ſo many 
Offences of Ignorance, Paſſion and Prejudice, ſo mary 
unguarded Words and Thoughts, and in ſhort, fo many 3B 
Detects in his beſt Actions, that, without the Advan- 
tages of ſuch an Expiation and Atonement as Chriſti WE 
* anity has revealed to us, it is impoſſible that he ſhould ; 
* be cleared before his Sovereign Judge, or that be ſhould 
be able to /!azd in his Sight. Our Ho!y Religion 
ſuggelts to us the only means whereby cur Guilt may 
be taken away, and our imperfect Obedi-nce accepted. 
* It is this Series of Thought that I have endeavoured 
© to expreſs ia the follow g Hymn, which I have com- 
poſed during this my Sickneſs. 
FE 
JF E N riſing from the Bed of Death, 
| O'erawheln'd with Guilt and Fear 
L fee my Maker, Face to Face, 
O how /oall I appear 
ä I. - 
Tf yet, while Pardon may be found, | 
And Mercy may be fought, 
My Heart with inward Horror ſhrinks 
And trembles at the Thought ; 2 
| | ms. | 
When thou, O Lord, ſhalt fland diſchs 4 
In Mejefly ſevere, 5 
And fit in adenine on my Soul, 
O how /oall I appear? 


| IV. 
But thou haſt told the troubled Mind, 
Who des her Sins lament, 
The timely Tribute of her Tears 
Shall endie/s Woe prevent. 


x V. 
Then ſee the Sorrow of my Heart, 
Ere yet it be ioo late; | 
And hear my Sawiour's dying Groans, 
To giveithoſe Sorrows Weight, 
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VI. 

For never ſhall my Soul deſpair 

Her Pardon to procure, | 
Who knows thy only Son has dy'd 

To make her Pardon ſure. | 
8 SpECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 513. 

MADAM, 

"Writ to yen on S:turday by Mrs. Lucy, and give you 

' this Trouble to urge the ſame Requeſi J made then, 
evhich abas, that 1 may be admitted to wait upon you. 
fſpculd be very far from deſiring this, if it were a Transe 
gre//ion of the moſt ſevere Rules to allow it: I know you 
are very much above the little Arts which are frequent 
in your Sex, of giving unneceſſary Torments to their Ad- 
mirers; therefore hope you'll do ſo much Fuſtice to the 
generous Paſſion I have for you, as to let me have an Op- 
portunity of acquainting you upon what Motives 1 pretend 
zo your gocd Opinion. 1 ſhall not trouble you with my Sen- 
timents, till I know how they will be received; and as £ 


know no Reaſon why Difference of Sex ſhould make our 


Language to each other differ from the ordinary Rules of 


right Reaſon, 1 foall affect Plainneſs and Sincerity in my 
Diſcourſe to you, as much as other Lovers do Perplexity and 
Rapture. Iunſlead of ſaying, 1 fball die for you, I profeſs I 


ſoould be glad to lead my Life with you : Jou are as beau- 


tiful, as witty, as prudent, and as good. humoured, as any 
Woman breathing ; but 1 muſt confeſs to you, 1 regard all 
theſe Excellencies as you will pleaſe to direct them, for my 
Happineſs or Miſery, With me, Madam, the only laſting 
Motive to Love is the Hope of its becoming mutual. I beg 
of you to let Mrs, Lucy ſend me Word when 1 may attend” 
you, I promiſe you, IIl tall of nothing but indifferent \. 
Things; though at the ſame Time I know not how I all 
approach you in the tender Moment of firſt ſeeing you, after 
this Declaration of, | | 
MADAM, 
Your moſt Obedient, 


and moſt Faithful 


Humble Servant, c. 
TArLER, Vol. I. No. 35. 
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x HE other day I went into the Houſe cf one of 
1 my Tenants, whoſe Wife was formerly a Servant 
in our Family, and (by my Grandmother's Kindneſs} 
had her Education with my Mother from her Infancy ; . 
* ſo that ſhe is of a Spirit and Underſtanding greatly Wl 
* ſuperior to thoſe of her own Rank. I found the poor 1 
* Woman in the utmoſt Diſorder of Mind and Attire, 
* drowned in Tears, and reduced to a Condition that 
* looked rather like a Stupidity than Grief. She leaned 
- © upon her Arm over a Table, on which lay a Letter 
* folded up and directed to a certain Noble man very 
© famous in our Parts for Low-Intrigue, or (in plainer 
* Words) for debauching Country Girls ; in which Num- 
ber is the unfortunate Daughter of my poor Tenant, 
* as I learn from the following Letter written by her 
Mother. I have ſent you here a Copy of it, which, 
made publick in your Paper, may perhaps furniſh uſe. 
* ful Reflexions to many Men of Figure and Quality, 
* who indulge themſelves in a Paſſion Which they poſſeſs 
but in common with the vileſt part of Mankind. 


My Lord, 2s | 
AST Night I diſcovered the Injury you have done 
to my Daughter. Heaven knows how long and 

' piercing a Torment that ſhort-lived ſhameful Pleaſure 
of yours mutt bring upon me; upon me, from whom 
you never received any Offeace. This Conſide ration 
alone mould have deterred a Noble Mind from fo baſe 
and uapenerous an Act. Bur, alas! what is all the 
* Grief tnat muſt be my Share, in compariſon of that, 
* with which you have requite:! her by whom you have 
* been obliged ?. Lofs of 00d Name, Anguiſh of Heart, 
Shame and Infamy, are what mutt inevitably fall up- 
on her, uniel3 he gets over them by what is much 
worſe, open Impudence, profeiled Leudneſs, and aban- 

* doned Proſtitution. Fheſe ace the Returns you have 
made to her, for putting in your Power all her Live- 
* lihood and Dependenca, her Virtue and Reputation. 
O, my Lord, ſhould my Son have practis'd the like 
* on one of your Daughters ? —— I know you 5 
| * wit 
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with Indignation at the very mention of it, and would 
think he deſerved a thouſand Deaths, ſhould ke make 
ſuch an Attempt upon the Honour of your Daughter, 
whom ſtill, tho? it had been violated, you might have 


maintained in Plenty, and even Luxury, of greater 


Moment to her, than to my Daughter hers, whoſe 
only Suſtenance it was? And muſt my Son, void of 
all the Advantages of a generous Education, mult he, 
I ſay, conſider: And may your Lordſhip be excuſed 
from all Reflexion? Eternal Contumely attend that 
guilty Title which claims Exemption from Thought, 
and arrogates to its Wearers the Preroggtive of Brutes. 
Ever curſed be its falſe Luſtre, which could dazzle 
my poor Daughter to her Undoing. Was it for this 
that the exalted Merits and godlike Virtues of your 
great Anceitor were honovred with a Coronet, that it 
might be a Pander to his Poſterity, and confer a Pri- 
viiege of Diſhonouring the Innocent and Defenceleſs f 
At this rate the Laws of Rewards ſhould be inverted, 
and he who is Generous and Good ſhould be made a 
Beggar and a Slave; that Induſtry and honeſt Dili- 
gence may keep his Poſterity unſpotted, and preſerve 
them from ruining Virgins, and making whole Fami- 
lies unhappy. Wretchedneſs is now become my Ever- 
laſtit g Fortion ! Your Crime, my Lord, will draw Per- 
dition even upon my Head, IJ may not ſue for For- 
eiveneis of my own Failings and Miſdeeds, for I never 
can forgive yours; but ſhall curſe you with my dying 
Breath, and at the laſt tremendous Day ſhall hold forth 
in my Arms my much-wrong'd Child, and call aloud 
for Vengeance on her Defiler. Under theſe prefent 
Horrors of Mind J could be content to be your chief 
Tormentor, ever paying you Mock-reverence, and 
ſounding in your Fars, to your unutterable lothing, 
the empty Title which joſpir'd you with Preſumption 
to tempt, and over-awed iny Daughter to comply. 

* Thus have I given ſome Vent to my Sorrow, nor 
fear I to awaken you to Repentance, ſo that your Sin 
may be forgiven : The Divine Laws have been broken, 
but much Injury, irreparable Irjury, has been alſo 


done 
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© done to me, and the juſt Judge will not pardon that 


till I do. 

Ay Lord, | 
Your Conſcience will help you to my Name, 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II, No. 123, 


'& 


To the GUARDIAN. 


OA NesToR, 
J Belisve you diſtance me not ſo much in Years as in 
Wiſdom, and therefore ſince you have gained ſo 
deſerved a Reputation, i bez your Aſſiſtance in cor- 
recting the Manners of an untoward Lad, who perhaps 
may- liſten to your Admonitions, ſooner than to all 
the ſevere Checks, and grave Reproofs of a Father, 
Without any longer Preamble, you muſt know, Sir, 
that about two Year's ago, Zack my eldeſt Son and 
Heir was ſent up to London, to be admitted of the 
Temple, not ſo much with a View of his ſtudying the 
Law, as a Deſire to improve his Breeding. This was 
done out of a Complaiſance to a Coulin of his, an Airy 
Lady, who was continually teizing me, that the Boy 
would ſhoot up into a mere Country Booby, if he did 
not ſee a Jittle of the World. She herſelf was bred 
chiefly in Town, and fince ſhe was married into the 
Country, neither looks, nor talks, nor dreſſes like any 
of her Neighbours, and is grown the Admiration of 
every one but her Huſhind, The latter End of laſt 
Month ſome important Buſineſs called me up to Town, 
and the firſt thing I did, the next Morning about ten, 
was to pay a Viſit to my Son at his Chambers; but as 1 
begun to knock at the Door, I was interrupted by the 
Bed-maker in the Stair-caſe, who told me her Maſter 
ſeldom roſe till about twelve, and about one I might 
be ſure to find him drinking Tea. I bid her ſome- 
vihat haſtily hold her prating, and open the Door, 
which accordingly ſhe did. The firſt thing I obſerved 
upon the Table was the ſecret Amours of — 
and by it ſtood a Box of Pills on a Chair lay a Svuff- 
Box with a Fan half broke, and on the Floor a Pair 
of Foils, Having ſeen this Furniture 1 enter'd bis. 
Bed-chamber, not without ſome Noiſe, whereupon he 
| | N | began 
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beoan to ſwear at his Bed-maker (as he thought) for 
dillurbing him ſo ſoon, and was turning about for the 
other Nap, when he diſcover'd ſuch a thin, pale, ſick- 
ly Viſage, that had I not heard his Voice, I ſhould ne- 
ver have gueſſed him to have been my Son. How dif- 
ferent wzs this Countenance from that ruddy, hale 
Complexion, which he bad 2t parting with me from 
home! After I had wak'd him, he gave me to under- 
ſtand, that he was but lately recover'd out of a violent 
Fever, and the Reaſon why he did not acquaint me 
with it, was, left the melancholy News might occa- 
ſion too many Tears among his Relations, and be an 
unſupportable Grief to his Mother. . To be ſhort with 
you, old NEes.T © R, I hurried my young Spark down 
into the Country along with me, and there am eadea- 
vouring to plump him up, ſo as to be no Diſgrace to 
his Pedigree; for aſſure you it was never known in 
the Memory of Man, that any one of the Family of the 
Ringauoods ever fell into a Conſumption, except Mrs. 
Dorothy Ringwood, who died a Maid at 45. In order 
to bring him to himſelf, and to be one of us again, I 
make him go to Bed at ten, and rife half an Hour paſt 
five; and when he is puling for Bohea Tea and Cream, 
place upon a Table a jolly Piece of Cold Roaſt Beef, 
or well-powder'd Ham, and bid him eat and live; then 
take him into the Fields to obſerve the Reapers, how 
the Harveſt goes forward. There is no Body pleaſed 
with his preſent Conſtitution but his gay Couſta, who 
ſpirits him up, and tells him, he looks fair, and is grown 
well-ſhaped ; but the honeſt Tenants ſhake their Heads 
and cry, Lack-a day, how thin is poor yourg Maſter 
fallen! The other Day, when I told him of it, he had 
the Impudence to reply, I hope, Sir, you would not 
have me as fat as Mr. Alas! what would then 
become of me? How would the Ladies piſk at ſuch 
a monſtrous thing? If you are truly, what your 
Title imports, a Guardian, pray Sir be pleaſed to con- 
ſider what a noble Generation muſt in all probability 


enſue from the Lives which the Town-bred Gent'e. 


men too often le-d. A Friend of mine not long ago, 
as we were complaining of the Times, repeated two 
| Star zas 
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« Stanzas out of my Lord Roſcommon, which I think 
5 may here be applicab.e, 


*Tavas not the Spar of fach as theſs 

That dy'd with Punick Bliad the conquer'd Seas, 
And quaſb' d the flern Qacides: 

Made the proud Aſian Monarch feel, 

Hou weak his Gold was againſt Europe's Steel, 
Forc'd &en dire Hannibal 7o yield, 

Aid bon the heng- diſputed World at Lama's fatal File 

But Soldiers of a ruſtich Mould, 

Rough, haray, ſea ſon' d, manly, bold ; 
Either they dug the lubborn Gr oak! 

Or thro hewn Woods their weighty Strokes did found, 
And after the declining Sun 

Had chang'd the Shadiws, and their Tash avas done, 

Home with their weary Team, they took their Way, 


Aud diovun d in friendly Bowls the Labour of 655 TY: 
Lam, 8 R, 
Your very humble Servant, 


FJ enathan Ringwnd, 


P. S. I forgot to tell you, that while I waited in 
© my Son's Anti-chamber, I found upon the Table the 
following Bill. | | 

. „ 


* Sold to Mr. Jonathan Ning vod, a. 
© plain Muſlin Head and Ruflles, with Col-&r 18 6 
: > eng Lace. 


x Pair of white Kid Gloves for 


« 1 Sally. 1 


Three Hase efs for Madam Sadley. o 15 0 
© In his Chamber- Window I ſiw his Shoe- 
4 Maker's Bill, with this remarkable Article, 
For Mr Rinewvod three pair of Laced 
Shoes. a g 3 08 
And in the Drawer of the Table was the following 
4 Billet. 


L Mr, 


5 I deſire, that becauſe you are ſuch a Country B2oby, 
WT © that you forget the Uſe and Care of your Snuff Box, 


« you would not call mea Tnief. Pray ſee my Face na 


Your abuſed Friend, 
Sarah Gallopp, 


Under theſe Words my hopeful Heir had writ, Me- 

* morandum, to ſend her Word I have found my Box, 
© tho* I know ſhe has it. 

 Guarpian, Vol. II. NL. 151. 


more. 


LAS 


ODILY Labour is of two Kinds, either that 
which a Man ſubmits to for his Livelihood, or 
that which he undergoes for his Pleaſure, The latter 
of them generally changes the Name-of Labour for that 
of Exerciſe, but differs only from ordinary Labour as 
it riſes from another Motive. | 

A Country Life abounds in both theſe kinds of L1- 


XZ bour, and for that Reaſon'gives a Man a greater Stock 


| of Health, and conſequently a more perfect Enjoyment 
of himſelf, than any other Way of Life. I conſider 
the Body as a Syſtem of Tubes and Glands, or to uſe 


a more Ruſtick Paraſe, a Bundle of Pipes and Strainers, 


fitted to one another aſter ſo wonderful a manner as to 
make a proper Engine for the Soul to work with. This 


Deſcription does not only comprehend the Bowels, 
= Bones, Tendons, Veins, Nerves and Arteries, but every 


Muſcle and every Ligature, which is a Compoſition of 


: | Fibres, that are ſo many imperceptible Tubes or Pipes 
= 1ioterwoven on all ſides with inviſible Glands or Strai- 


= This general Idea of a human Body, without con- 
ſidering it in its Niceties of Anatomy, lets us ſee how 


W abſolutely neceſſiry Labour is for the right Preſervation 
E 1 of it. There muſt be frequent Motions and Azitations, 
do mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the Juices contained ia it, 
as well as to clear and cleaaſe that Infiaitude of Pipes 


Folk - N and 
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and Strainers of which it is compoſed, and to give their 
ſolid Parts a more firm and laſting Tone. Labour or 
Exerciſe ferments the Humours, caſts them into their 
proper Channels, throws off Redundancies, and helps 
Nature in thoſe ſecret Diſtributions, without Which 
the Body cannot ſubſiſt in its Vigour, nor the Soul a& 
with Chearfulneſs. * | | 
I might here mention the Effects which this has upon 
all the Faculties of the Mind, by keeping the Under- 
ſtanding clear, the Imagination untroubled, and refining 
thoſe Spirits that are neceſſary for the proper Exertion 
of our intellectual Faculties, during the preſent Laws of 
Union between Soul and Body. It is to a Neglect in 
this Particular that we muſt aſcribe the Spleen, which 
is ſo frequent in Men of ſtudious and ſedentary Tem- 
pers, as well as the Vapours to which thoſe of the other 
Sex are fo often ſubject, | 
Had not Exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſiry for our 
"Well-being, Nature would not have made the Body fo 
proper for it, by giving ſuch an Activity to the Limbs, 
wad ſuch a Pliancy to every Part as neceſſarily produce 
thoſe Compreſſions, Extenſions, Contortions, Dilata- 
tions, and all other kinds of Motions that are neceſ- 
fary for the Preſervation of ſuch a Syſtem of Tubes 
> and Glands as has been before mentioned, And that 
we might not want Inducements to engage us in fuch' 
an Exerciſe of the Body as is proper for its Welfare, it 
is fo ordered that nothing valuable can be procu:ed 
without it, Not to mention Riches and Honour, even 
Food ard Raiment are not to be come at without the 
"Foil of the Hands and Sweat of the Brows. Providence 
furniſhes Materials, but expects that we ſhould work 
them up ourſelves. The Earth mult be laboured before 
it gives its Increaſe, and when it is forced into its 
ſeveral Products, how many Hands muſt they pas 
through before they are fit for Uſe ? Manufactures, 
Trade, and Agriculture, naturally employ more than 
nineteen Parts of the Species in twenty; and as for those 
who are not obliged to labour, by the Condition in 
which they are born, they are more miſerabl- than the 
reſt of Mankind, ucleſs they indulge themſelves in that 
voluntary Labour which goes by the Name of * 
| | | y 
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My Friend Sir Rocer has been an indefatigable 
Man in Buſineſs of this kind, and has hung ſeveral 
Parts of his Houſe with the Trophies of his former 
Labours, The Walls of his great Hall are covered 
with the Horns of ſeveral kinds of Peer that he has 
killed in the Chace, which he thinks the moſt valu- 
able Furniture of his Houſe, as they afford him fre- 
quent Topicks of Diſcourſe, and ſhew that he has not 


een idle. At the lower End of the Hall, is a large 
Otter's Skin ſtuffed with Hay, which his Mother or- 


dered to be hung up in that manner, and the Knights 
looks upon with great Satisfaction, becauſe it ſeems he 


Was but nine Years old when his Dog killed him. A 


little Room adjoining to the Hall.is a kind of Arſenal 


filled with Guns of ſeveral S'zzs and Inventions, with 


which the Knight has made greit Havock in the 
Woods, and deſtroyed many thouſands of Pheaſants, 
Partridges and Woodcocks. His Stable- doors are patch- 
ed with Noſes that belonged to Foxes of the Knight's 


own hunting down. Sir Roctr ſhewed me one of 


them for Diſtinction ſake has a Braſs Nail truck through 


it, which coft him about fiftzen Hours riding, carried 


him through half a dozen Counties, killed him a Brace 
of Geldings, and loft above half his Dogs. This the 


Knight looks upon as one of the greateſt Exploits of his 


Lfe. The perverſe Widow, whom I have given ſome 
Account of, was the Death of ſeveral Foxes ; for Sir 


RocERx has told me that in the Courſe of his Amours 


he patched the Weſtern Door of his Stable. Whenever 
the Widow was crue!, the Foxes were ſure to pay for 
it. In Proportion as his Paſſion for the Widow abated 
and old Age came on, he left of Fox - hunting; but a 


Hare is not yet ſafe that fits within ten Miles of his 


Houſe. | 

There is no kind of Exerciſe which I would fo re- 
commend to my Readers of both Sexes as this of Ris 
ding. as there is none which ſo much conduces to Health. 


and is every way accommodated to the Body, accord: 


ing to the Idea which I have given of it. Doctor Sy. 
denham is very laviſh in its Praiſes ; and if the Englij; 
Read-r will ſee the Mechanical Effects of it deſcrib'd 
length, he may find them in a Book publiſhed n 
| 2 ma 
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M 
1 I \ : . * #4 
1 1 many Years ſince, under the Title of Medicina Gymng. 
j . fiica. For my own part, when I am in Town, for 
by | wart of theſe Opportunities, J exerciſe myſelf an Hour 


—— 


„ every Morning upon a dumb Bell that is placed in a 
| Corner of my Room, and pleaſes me the more becauſe 
it does every thing I require of it in the moſt profound 
Silence. My Landlady ard her Daughters are fo well 
acquainted with my Hours of Exerciſe, that they never 
come into my Room to diſturb me whilſt I am ringing, 
When I was ſome Years younger than I am at pre- 
ſent, I uſed to employ myſelf in a more laborious Di- 
verſion, which I learned from a Latin Treatiſe of Exer. 
ciſes that is written with great Erudition : It is there 
called the 740414, or the fighting with a Man's own 
Shadow, and cor ſiſts in the brandiſhing of two ſhort 
Sticks graſped in each Hand, and loaden with Plugs of 
Lead at either End. This opens the Cheſt, exerciſes 
the Limbs, ard gives a Man all the Pleaſure of Boxing, 
without the Blows. I could wiſh the ſeveral learned 
Men would lay out that Time which they employ in 
Controverſies and Diſputes about nothing, in this Me- 
thod of fighting with their own Shadows. It might 
conduce very much to evaporate the Spleen, which 
makes them uneaſy to the Publick as well as to them- 
ſelves. | 
To conclude, As I am a Compound of Soul and Body, 
J conſider myſelf as obliged to a double Scheme of Du- 
ties; and think I have not fulfilled the Buſineſs of the 
Day when I do not thus employ the one in Labour and 
Exerciſe, as well as the other in Study and Contempla- 
tion, 
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LIBERALITY. 


not ſick, without he feel within himſelf a light- 

tom and invigorating Principle, which will not ſuffer 

him to remain idle, but fill ſpurs him on to Action; ſo ⁵ 

in the Practice of every Virtue, there is ſome additional I 

Grace required, to give a Claim of excelling in * = 
tha 


A no one can be ſaid to enjoy Health, who is only 


n 
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that particular Acton. A Diamond may want poliſh- 
ing, though the Value be ſtill intrinſically the ſame; 
and the ſame good may be done with different Degrees 
of Luſtre. No Man ſhould be contented with himſelf 


that he barely does well, but he ſhould perform every 


thing in the beſt and moſt becoming Manner that be is 
able. 

Fully tells us he wrote his Book of Ofices, becauſe 
there was no Time of Liſe in which ſome correſpondent 
Duty might not be practiſed; nor is there a Duty with- 
out a certain Decency accompanying it, by which every 
Virtue 'tis joined to will ſeem to be doubled. Another 
may do the ſame thing, and yet the Action want that 
Air and Beauty which diſtinguiſh: it from others; like 
that inimitable Sunſhine Titian is ſaid to have diffuſed 
over his Landſk*'ps ; which denotes them his, and has 


been always unequalled by any other Perſon. 


There is no one At on in which this Quality I am 
ſpeaking of will be more ſenſibly perceived, than in 
granting a Requeſt or doing an Office of Kindneſs, 
Mummius, by his Way of conſenting to a Benefaction, 
fall make it loſe its Name; while Carus doubles the 
Kindneſs and the Obligation: From the firlt the deſired 
Requeſt drops indeed at laſt, but from ſo doubtful a 
Brow, that the Obliged has almoſt as much Reaſon to 
reſent the Manner of beſtowing it, as to be thankful for 
the Favour itſelf, Carus invites with a pleaſing Ar, 
to give him an Opportunity of doing an Act of Huma- 
nity, meets the Petition half Way, and conſents to a 
Requeſt with a Countenance which proclaims the Satis- 
faction of his Mind in aſſiſting the Diſtreſſed. 

The Dzcency then that is to be obſerved in Liberality 
ſeems to conſiſt in its being performed with ſach Chear- 
fulneſs, as may expreſs the Godlike Pleaſure is to be met 
with in obliging one's Fellow-Creatures ; that may ſhew 
Good-nature and Benevolence over-flowed, and do not, 
as in ſome Men, run upon the Tilt, and taſte of the Se- 
ciments of a grudging uncommunicative Diſpoſition. 

Since I have intimated that the greateſt Decorum is 
to be preſerved in the beſtowing our good Offices, I will 
illuſtrate it a little by an Example drawn from private 
Liſe, which carries with it ſuch a Profuſion of Liberality, 
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that it can be exceeded by nothing but the Humanity 
and Good-nature which accompanies it. It is a Letter 
of Pliny's, which I ſhall here tranſlate, becauſe the Ac- 


tion will beſt appear in its firſt Dreſs of Thought, with» 


out any foreign or ambitieus Ornaments. 


PLINY to QUINTILIAN. 


PH O' I am fully acquainted with the Contentment 
55 and juſt Moderation of your Mind, and the Con- 
© formity the Education you have given your Daughters 
bears to your own Character; yet ſince ſhe is ſuddenly 
© to be married to a Perſon of Diſtinction, whoſe Figure 
< in the World makes it neceſſary for her to be at a 
moe than ordinary Expence in Clothes and Equipage 
* {vitable to her Huſband's Quality; by which, tho” her 
* iktiinfick Worth be not augmented, yet will it receive 
both Ornament and Luſtre: Ard knowing your Eſtate 
to be as mcderate as the Riches of your Mind are 
* aburcant, I muſt challenge to myſelf ſome part of the 
Beuren; and as a Parent of your Child, I preſent her 
* with Twelve hundred and fifty Crowns towards theſe 
Experces; Which Sum had been much larger, had J 
not feared the Smallneſs of it would be the greateſt 
« Tnducement with you to accept of it. Farewel. 
Tt.vs ſhouid a Benefaction be done with a good 
Grace, and ſhine in the ſtrongeſt Point of Light; it 
ſhould not only anſwer all the Hopes and Exigencies of 
the Receiver, but even out-run his Wiſhes: Tis this 
bappy Manner of Behaviour which adds new Charms to 
jt, nd ſoftens thoſe Gifts of Art and Nature, which 
otherwiſe would be rather diſtaſteful than agreeable. 
Without it, Valour would degenerate 3 Brutality, 
Learning into Pedantry, and the genteeleſt Demeanour 
into Affectation. Even Religion itſelf, unleſs Decency 
be the Handmaid which waits upon her, is apt to make 
People appear guilty of Sourneſs and ill Humour; but 
this ſhews Virtue in her firſt original Form, adds 2 
Comelineſs to Religion, and gives its Profeſſors the juſt · 
eſt Title to the Beauty of Holineſs. A Man fully in. 
ſtructed in this Art, may aſſume a thouſand Shapes, and 
Neaſe in all: He may do a thouſand Actions ſhall 0 
| | come 
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come none other but himſelf; not that the Things them- 


ſelves are different, but the Manner of doing them. 


If you examine each Feature by itſelf, Aglaura and 
Calliclea are equally handſome ; but take them in the 
Whole, and you cannot ſuffer the Compariſon : The one 
is full of numberleſs nameleſs Graces, the other of as 
many nameleſs Faults, | | | 

The Comelineſs of Perſon, and the Decency of Beha- 
viour, acd infinite Weight to what is pronounced by any 
one, *Tis the want of this that often makes the Re- 
bukes and Advice of old rigid Perſons of no Effect, and 
leave a Diſpleafure in the Minds of thoſe they are direct- 
ed to: But Youth and Beauty, if accompanied with a 
graceful and becoming Severity, is of mighty Force to 
raiſe, even in the moſt Profligate, a Senſe of Shame. In 
Milton, the Devil is never deſcribed aſhamed but once, 
and that at the Rebuke of a beauteous Angel. 


So ſpake the Cherub, and his grave Rebuke, 
Severe in youthful Beauty, added Grace 
Tavincible : Abaſb d the Dewil flood, 
And felt how awful! Godnejs is, and aw 
Virtue in her own Shape how lovely] jaw and pind 
His Loſs. | 


The Care of doing nothing unbecoming hasaccom- 


* | panted the greateſt Minds to their lalt Moments. They 


avoided even an indecent Poſture in the very Article of 
Death. Thus Cæſan gathered his Robe about him, that 


he might not fill in a manner unbeccming of bimſelf; 


and the greateſt Concern that appeared in the Behaviour 
of Lucretia, when ihe ſtabbed herſelf, was, that her Body 


ſhould lie in an Attitude worthy the Mind which had 
inhabited it. 


Ne non procumbat honeſtò, 
Extrema hac etiam cura cadentis erat. 


Ovid. Fatt, I. 3. v. 833; 


*Twas ber laſt Thought, How decently to fall. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV, No. 292. 
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UGUSTUS, a few Moments before his Death, 
asked his Friends who ſtood about him, if they 
thought he had acted his Part well; and upon receiving 
ſuch an Anſwer as was due to his extraordinary Merit, 


Lit me then, ſays he, ga off the Stage with your Applauſe; 


uſing the Expreſſion with which the Roman Actors made 
their Exit at the Concluſion of a Dramatick Piece, [ 
could wiſh that Men, while they are in Health, would 
conſider well the Nature of the Part they are enpaged 
in, and what Figure it will make in the Minds of thoſe 
they leave behind them: Whether it was worth coming 
into the World for ; whether. it be ſuitable to a reaſon. 
able Being; in ſhort, whether it appears Graceful in this 
Life, or will turn to an Advantage in the next. Let 
the Sycophant, or Buffoon, the Satiriſt, or the Good 
Companion, corſidzr with himſelf, when his Body 
Mall be laid in the Grave, and his Soul paſs into another 
State of Exiſtence, how much it would redound to his 
praiſe to have it ſaid of him, that no Man in England 
eat better, that he had an admirable Talent at turning 
his Friends into Ridicule, that no Body out- did him at 
an IIl- natured Jeſt, or that he never went to Bed before 


he had diſpatched his third Bottle. Theſe are, however, 7 


very common Funeral Orations, and Elogiums on de- 
ceaſed Perſons who have ated among Mankind with 
ſome Figure and Reputation. 

Bat if we look into the Bulk cf our Species, they are 
fach as are not likely to be remembred a Moment after 


their Diſappearance. They leave behind them no Traces 


of their Exiſtence, but are forgotten as tho* they had 
never been, They are neither wanted by the Poor, re- 
gretted by the Rich, nor celebrated by the Learned. 


They are neither miſſed in the Commonwealth, nor 


lamented by private Perſons. Their Actions are of no 


Significancy to Mankind, and might have been per- 


formed by Creatures cf much leſs Dignity than thoſe 
who are diſtinguiſhed by the Faculty of Reaſon, An 
eminent French Author ſpeaks ſomewhere to the follow: 
ing Purfoſe; 1 have often ſeen from my Chamber- 
| | SW window 
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' window two noble Creatures, both of them of an erett 
Countenance and endowed with Reaſon. Theſe two 
intellectual Beiogs are employed from Morning to Night, 
ia rubbing two ſmooth Stones one upon another; that 
is, as the Vulgar phraſe it, in poliſhing Marble. 

My Friend, Sir AxpREW FREEPORT, as we were” 
ſitting in the Club laſt Night, gave us an Account of a 
ſober Citizen, who died a few Days fiance. This honeſt: 
Min being of greater Conſequence in his own Thoughts, 
than in the Eye of the World, had for ſome Years paſt 
kept a Journal of his Life. Sir AndREw ſhewed us 
one Week of it. Since the Occurreaces ſet down in it 
mark out ſuch a Road of Action as that I have been 
ſpeaking of, I ſhall preſent my Reader with a faithſul 
Copy of it; after having firſt inform'd him, that the 
Deceaſed Perſon had in his Youth been bred to Trade, 
but finding himſelf not ſo well turned for Buſineſs, he 
had for ſeveral Years laſt paſt lived altogether upon a 
moderate Annuity. | 
 Monvay, Eight o chk, I put on my Clothes, and 

walked into the Parlour. 1 | 
Mine oi chck ditto, Tied my Knee: ſtrings, and waſhed 
my Hands, | | 

Hours Ten, Eleven, and Twelve. Smoked three Pipes 
of /irginia, Read the Supplement and Daily Courant. 
Things go ill in the North, Mr. N/&y's Opinion there- 
upon. | 8 
One o chick in the Afternoon, Chid Ralph for miſlay· 
ing my Tobacco- Box. 

Tauo o' clock. Sit down to Dinner. Mem. Too many: 
Plumbs, and no Sewet. 

From Three to Four. Took my Afternoon's Nap: 

: 3 Four to Six. Walked into the Fields. Wind, 
From Six to Ten; At the Club. Mr. NMisby's Opinion- 
about the Peace. Þ 

Ten o'clock. Went to Bed, ſlept ſound. 

5 BEINC HOLIDAY, Eight o'clock. Roſe as 
ul. Re” 

Nine o'chck, Waſhed. Hands and Face, ſhaved, put 

on my double-ſoaled Shoes. . 

Ten, Eleven, Tavelve. Took a walk te Mington. 


\Ng One. 
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One. Took a Pot of Mother Cob's Mild. 

Betareen Two and Three, Return'd, dined on a Kuue-- 
kle of Veal ard Bacon. Mem, Sprouts wanting. 

Three. Nap as uſual. 

From Fear ſo Six. Coftee-houſz. Read the News, 
A Diſh of Twiſt. Grand Viſier ſtrangled. 

From Six to Ten, At the Club. Mr. Nisby's Account: 
of the Great Turk. TT 5 
Ten, Dream of the Grand Viſier. Broken Sleep. _ 

WepNesDAY, Eight o'clock, Tongue of my Shoe-- 
Buckle broke. Hands but not Face. 

Nine. Paid off the Butcher's Bill. Mem, To be allow-- 
ed for the laſt Leg of Mutton. | 

Ten, Eleven. At the Coffee-houſe. More Werk in 
the North. Stranger in a Black Wig aſk'd me how 
Stocks went. | 

From Jabelve to One. Walked in the Fields. Wind to 
the South, | 

Hem One to Two. Smoked a Pipe and an half. 

Tavo, Dined as ufual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a Pewter Dit. | 
Mem. Cook- maid in Love, and grown careleſs, 

From Fiur to Six. At the Coffee-houſe. Advice from 
Smyrna, that the Grand Viſiter was firſt of all ſtrangled, 
and of ET ards beheaded. 

Six o'clock in the Evening, Was half an Hour in the 

uh before any Body elſe came. Mr. Nz;by of opinion 
that the Grand Viſier was not firanpled the Sixth Inſtant. 

Ten at Night Went to Bed. Sept without waking. 
'til Nine next * Morning, 


TrursDay, Nine o'clock, Staid within *till Two of 
clock for Sir Timothy; who did not bring me my Annuity 
according to his Promiſe. | 

Two in th: Afternoon. Sat down to Dinner. Loſs of 
Appetite. Small Beer ſour. Beef over-corned.. 

Three. Could rot take my Nap. 

Four and Five, Gave Ralph a Bor on the Ear. Turned 
off my Cock-maid. Sent a Meſſenger to Sir Timothy. 
Niem. I did net go to the Club to-night, Went to Bed at 
Nine o' clock. 
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FxipAx. Paſſed the Morning in Meditation upon 
Sir Timothy, who was with me a Quarter before Twelve. 

Twelve o'clock. Bought a new Head to my Cane, and 
a Tongue to my Buckle. Drank a Glaſs of Parl to 
recover Appetite. | 

Two and Three. Dined and Slept well. 

From Four to Six. Went to the C:flee-houſe. Met 
Mr. Mily there. Smoked ſeveral Pipes. Mr. Mey of 
opinion that laced Coffee is bad for the Head. 

Six ochck. At the Club as Steward. Sate late. 
 Tavetve o'chek. Went to Bed, dreamt that I drank 
Small Beer with tne Grand Viſier. 


SaTURDAY: Waked at Eleven, walked in the Fields. 
Wind N. E. 

Twelve. Caught in a Shower. 

One in the Afternaon. Returned home, and dried 
myſelf. 

Two. Mr. Nisły dined with me. Firſt Courſe, Mar- 
row-hones ; Second, Ox-cheek, with a Bottle of Brooks 
and Hellier. | a 

Three o'click, Over ſlept myſelf. 

Sr. Went to the Club. Like to have fall'n into a 
Gutter, Grand Viſier certainly Dead. e 


I queſtion not but the Reader will be ſurpriſed to find 
the above-mentioned Journaliſt taking ſo much care of a 
Life that was filled with ſuch inconſiderable Actiors, and 

received ſo very ſmall Improvements; and yet, if we look 
into the Behaviour of many whom we daily converſe with, 
we ſhall find that moſt of our Hours are taken up in thoſe 
three Important Articles of Eating, Drinking, and Sleep- 
ing. I do not ſuppoſe that a Man loſes his Time, who 
is not engaged in publick Affairs, or in an Illuſtrious 
Courſe of Action On the contrary, I believe our Hours 
miy very often be more profitably laid out in ſuch Tran- 
ſactions as make no Figure in the World, than in ſuch 
as age apt to draw upon them the Attention of Mankind. 
On: ay become wiſer and better by ſeveral Methods of 
Employing one's Self in Secreſy and Silence, and do what 
is laudable without Noiſe or Oſtentation. I would, how- 
ever, recommend to every one of my Readers, the 


keeping 
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keeping a Journal of their Lives for one Week, and ſet. 
ting dowa punctually their whole Series of Employ ments 
durirg that Space of Time. This Kind of Self. Exa- 
mination would give them a true State of themſclves, 
and incline them to conſider ſerioaflv what they are 
about. One Day would rectify the. Omiſſions of another, 
and make a Man weigh all thoſe indifferent Actions, 
which, though they are eaſily forgatten, miſt certainly 
be accounted for. FE 1 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 317. 


MAN. 


M AN, corfidered in himſelf, is a very heipleſs and 


a very wretched Being. He is ſubj-& every: 
Moment to the greatelt Calamities and Misfortunes. 
He is beſet with Dangers on all ſides, and may become 
unhappy by numberleſs Caſualties, uh ch he could not 
foreſee, nor have prevented had he foreſeen them. 

It is our Comfort, while we are obnoxious to fo 
many Accidents, that we are under the Care of one 
who directs Contingencies, and has in his Hands the 
Managment of every Thing that is capable of annoy- 
ing or offending us; who knows the Aſſiſtance we 
ſtand in need cf, and is always ready to beſtow it on 
thoſe who ask it of him. | 

The natural Homage, which ſuch a Creature bears 
to fo infinitely Wiſe and Good a Being, is a firm Re- 
Hance on him for the Bleſſings and Conveniencies of 
Life, and an habitual Truſt in him for Deliverance out. 
of all ſuch Dangers: and Difficulties as may befal us. 
The Man who always lives in. this Diſpofition of. 
Mind, has not the ſame dark and melancholy Views. 
of Human Nature, as he who conſiders himſelf ab- 
ſtractedly from this Relation to the Supreme Being. At. 
the ſame time that he reflects upon his own Weakneſs 
and Imperfection, he comforts himſelf with the Con- 
templation of thoſe Divine Attributes, which are em- 
ployed for his Safety ard his Welfare. He finds bis 
want of Foreſight made up by the Omniſcience of him 
who is his Support. He is not ſenſible of his own 9 
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of Strength, when he knows that his Helper is Al- 
mighty. In ſhort, the Perſon who has a firm Truſt on 
the Supreme Being is Powerful in his Power, Wile by 
his Wiſdom, Happy by his Happineſs. He reaps the 
Benefit of every Divine Attribute, and loſes his own 
Inſufficiency in the Fulneſs of infinite Perfection. 

To make our Lives more eaſy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our Truſt in him, who is thus able to 
relieve and ſuccour us; the D.vine Goodneſs having 
made ſuch a Reliance a Duty, notwithſtanding we 
ſhould have been miſerable had it been forbidden us. 

Among ſeveral Motives, which might be made uſe 
of to recommend this Duty to us, I ſhall only take 
notice of thoſe that follow. | 

The firit and ſtrongeſt is, that we are promiſed, He 


| will not fail thoſe who put their Truſt 1a him. 


But without conſidering the Supernatural Bleſſing 
which accompanies this Daty, we may obſerve that it 
has a natural Tendency to its own: Reward; or, in other 
Words, that this firm Truſt and Confidence in the great 
Diſpoſcr of all Things, contributes very much to the 
getting clear of any Affliction, or to the bearing it 
manfully. A Perſon who believes he has bis Succour 
at hand, and that he acts in the ſight of his Friend, 
often exerts himſelf beyond his Abilities, and does 
Wonders that are not to be matched by one who is 
not animated with fuch a Confidence of Succeſs. 


could produce Inſtances, from Hiſtory, of Generals, 


who, out of a Belief that they were under the Frotection 


of ſome inviſible Aſſiſtant, did not only encourage their 


Soldiers to do their utmoſt, but have acted themſelves. 
beyond what they would have done, had they not been 
inipired by ſuch a Belief, I might in the ſame manner 
ſhew how ſuch a Truſt in the Aſſiſtance of an Almighty 
Being, naturally produces Patience, Hope, Chearfulneſs, 
and all other Diſpoſitions of Mind that alleviate thoſe 
Calamities which we are not able to remove. 
The Practice of this Virtue adminiſters great Com 


fort to the Mind of Man in Times of Poverty and 


Affliction, but moſt of all in the Hour of Death. When 
the Soul is haverirg in the laſt Moments of its Sepa- 
tation, when it is juſt entring on another State of 

CEE 7 _ Exiſtence, 
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Exiſtence, to converſe with Scenes, and Objects, and 


Companions that are altogether new, what can ſupport 
her under ſuch Tremblings of Thought, ſach Fear, ſuch 


| Anxiety, ſuch Apprehenſions, but the caſting of all her 


Cares upon him who firſt gave her Being, who has 
conducted her through one Stage of it, and will be 
always with her to Guide and Comfort her in her Pro- 
greſs through Eternity? | | 
David has very beautifully repreſented this ſteady - 
Reliance on God Almighty in his twenty-third Pſalm, 
which is a kind of Paſtoral Hymn, and filled with 
thoſe Alluſions which are uſual in that kind of Writing. 
As the Poetry is very exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my. 
Reader with the following Tranſlation of it. 
> 

The Lord My P aft ure ſpall prepare, 

And feed me with a Shepherd's Care: 

His Preſence ſhall my Wants ſupdly, 

And guard me with a watchful Eye ; 

Ay Noon-day Walks he ſhall attend, 

And all my Midnight Hours defend. 


II. 


When in the ſultry Glebe T faint, . 
Or on the ibirſiy Mountain pant; 
To fertile Vales and dewy Meads 


* My weary wand ring Steps he leads; 


Where peaceful Rivers, foft and flow, 
Amid the verdant Lanaskip flow. 


III. 


75h in the Paths of Death I tread, 
With gloomy Horrors overſpread, 

Aly fleadfaſi Heart ſhall fear no Ill, 

For thou, O Lord, art with me ſiill; 
hy friendly Crook ſhall give me Aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful Spade. 


IV. | 


77e in the bare and rugged Way, 
Through devious lonely Wilds I flray, 
| 777 
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Thy Bounty ſhall my Pains beguile : 
The barren Wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 
With ſudden Greens and Herbage crown'd, 


And Streams ſhall murmur all around. 
Sy&cTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 441. 


MarRrIAGe; 


Mr. SPECTATO Ry 
JF AM the young Widow of a Country Gentleman 
1 who has left me intire Miſtreſs of a large Fortune, 
which he agreed to as an Equivalent for the D fference- 
of our Years, In theſe Circumſtances it is not extraor- 
dinary to have a Crowd of Admirers ; which I have 
abridged in my own Thoughts, and reduced to a couple 
of Candidates only, both young, and neither of them 
diſagteeable in their Perfons ; according to the common 
way of computing, in one the Eſtate more than deſerves - 
my Fortune, in the other my Fortune more than deſerves - 
the Eſtate. When I conſider the firſt; I own I am ſo 
far a Woman I cannot avoid being delighted with the 
Thoughts of living great; but then he feems to receive 
ſuch a Degree of Courage from the Knowledge of what 
he has, he looks as if he was going to confer an Obli- 
gation on me; and the Readineſs he accoſts me with, 
makes me j-alous I am only hearing a Repetition of the 
{ame things he has ſaid to a hundred Women befere. 
When I conſider the other, I ſee myſelf approached with 
ſo much Modeſty and Reſpect, and ſuch a Doubt of 
himſelf, as betrays methinks an Affection within, and a 
Belief at the ſame time that he himſelf would be the 
only Gainer by my Conſent, What an unexceptionable - 
Huſband could I make out of both! but ſince that's 
impoſhble, I beg to be concluded by your Opinion; it 
is.abſolutely in your Power to diſpoſe for 
nn Your moſi Obedient Servant, 
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5 Sylvia. 
Madam, 
OU do me great Honour in your Application to me 

on this important Occaſion ; I ſha!l therefore talk 
to you with the Tenderneſs of a Father, in Gratitude 
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for your giving me the Authority of one. You do not 
ſeem to make any great Diſtinction between theſe Gen- 
tlemen as to their Perſons ; the whole Queſtion lies upon 
their Circumſtances and Behaviour: If the one is leſs 
reſpectful becauſe he is rich, and the other more obſe. 
quious becauſe he is not ſo, they are in that Point moved 
by the ſame Principle, the Conſideration of Fortune, 
and you muſt place them in each others Circumſtances, 
before you can judge of their Inclination, To avoid 
Confuſion in diſcuſſing this Point, I will call the richer 
Man Strepbon, and the other Fio. If you believe Fl. 
rio with Strephon's Eſtate would behave himſelf as he 
does now, Forio is certainly your Man; but if you think 
Strephon, were he in Fhr:o's Condition, would be as ob. 
fequious as Florio is now, you ovght for your own ſake 
to chooſe Strephon; for where the Men are equal, there 
is no doubt Riches ought to be a Reaſon for Preferecce. 
After this manner, my dear Child, I would have you 
abſtract from their Circumſtances; for you are to take it 
for granted, that he who is very humble only becauſe 
he is poor, 1s the very ſame Man in Nature with him 


who is haughty becauſe he is rich, 


When you have gone thus far, as to confider the Fi- 


gure they make towards you; you will pleaſe, my Dear, 


next to corſider the Appearance you make towards 
them. If they are Men of diſcerning, they can obſerve 


the Motives of your Heart; and Flrz can ſee when he 


is diſregarded only upon Account of Fortune, which 
makes you to him a mercenary Creature; and you are 
{till the ſame thing to Szrephon, in taking him for his 
Wealth only: You are therefore to conſider whether 


you had rather oblige, than receive an Obligation. 


The Marriage-Life is always an inſipid, a vexatious, 
or an happy Condition. The fri is, when two People 
of no Genius or Taſte for themſelves meet together, 
upon ſuch a Settlement as has been thought reaſonable 


by Parents and Conveyancers, from an exact Valuation of 


the Land and Caſh of both Parties: In this Caſe the 
young Lady's Perſon is no more regarded, than the 
Hout: ard Improvements in Purchaſe of an Eſtate ; bur 
ſhe goes with her Fortune, rather than her Fortune with 
her. Theſe make up the Crowd or Vulgar of the _— 
all 
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and fill up the Lumber of human Race, without Bene- 


fcence towards thoſe below them, or Reſpect towards 
thoſe above them; and lead a deſpicable, independent 
and uſeleſs Life, without Senſe of the Laws of Kind- 
neſs, Good-nature, mutual Offices, and the elegant Sa- 
tis factions which flow from Reaſon and Virtue. 

The vexatious Life ariſes from a Conjanction of two 
People of quick Taſte and Reſentment, put together 
for Reaſons well known to their Friends, in which eſpe- 
cial Care is taken to avoid (what they think the chief of 
Evils) Poverty, and inſure to them Riches, with every 
Evil befides, Theſe good People live in a conſtant Con- 
ſtraint before Company, and too great Familiarity alone; 
when they are within Obſervation they fret at each 
other's Carriage and Behaviour; when alone they re- 
vile each other's Perſon and Conduct: In Company they 
are in a Purgatory, when only together in an Hell. 

The happy Marriage is, where two Perſons meet 
and voluntarily make choice of each other, without 


principally regarding or neglecting the Circumſtances of 


Fortune or B-auty. Theſe may ſtill love in ſpite of Ad- 
veriity or Sickneſs : The former we may in ſome mea- 
ſure defend ourſelves from, the other is the Por- 
tion of our very Make. When you have a true No- 
tion of this ſort of Paſſion, your Humour of living 
great will vaniſh out of your Imagination, and you will 
find Love has nothing to do with State, Solitude, with 
the Perſon beloved, has a Pleaſure, even in a Woman's 
Mind, beyond Show or Pomp. You are therefore to 
conſider which of our Lovers will like you beſt undreſs'd, 
which will bear with you moſt when out of Humour; 
and your Way to this is to {x of yourſelf, which of 
them ycu value moſt for his own ſake? and by that 
judge which gives the greater Inſtances of his valuing 

you for yourſelf only, | 
After you have expreſſed ſome Senſe of the humble 
Approach of Fhrio, and a little D. ſdain at Strephon's Aſ— 
ſurance in his Addreſs. you cry out, What an unexcepti- 
onable Husband could I make out of both ! It would there- 
fore methinks be a good Way to determine yourſelf : 
Take him in whom what you like is not transferable to 
another ; for if you chooſe otherwiſe, there is no Hopes 
your 
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your Huſband will ever have what you liked in his Ri- 


val; but intrinfick Qualities in one Man may very pro- 


bably purchaſe every thing that is adventitious in ano. 
ther. In plainer Terms; he whom you take for his 


perſonal Perfections will ſooner arrive at the Gifts of 


Fortune, than he whom you take for the ſake of his 


Fortune attain to Perſonal Perſectione, If Strephon is 


not as accompliſhed and agreeable as Florio, Marriage to 
you will rever make him ſo; but Marriage to you may 
may F/or70 as rich as Strephen: Therefore to make a ſure 
Purchaſe, employ Fortune upon Certainties, but do not 


ſacrifice Certainties to Fortune, 


Jam, 


Four moſt Obedient, Humble Servant. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 149. 


M.. SPECTATOR, 


Vour Diſcourſe on Love and Marriage is of ſo uſeful 


a Kind, that I cannot forbear adding my Thoughts to 
yours on that Subject. Metoinks it is a Misfortune, 
that the Marriage State, which in its own Nature is 


adapted to give us the completett Happineſs this Life. is 
capable of, ſhould be ſo uncomfortable a one to ſo. many. 
as it daily proves. But the Miſchief generally proceeds 
from the unwiſe Cho'ce People make for themſelves, and 
an Expectation of Happineſs from Things not capable of 


giving it, Nothing but the good Qualities of the Perſon 


beloved can be a Foundation for a Love of Judgment and 
Diſcretion; and whoever expect Happineſs from any 
Thing but Virtue, Wiſdom, Good-humour, and a. 


Similitude of Manners, will find themſelves widely miſ— 


takten. But how few are there who ſeek after theſe: 


- 


Things, and do not father make Riches their chief if 1 


not their only Aim? How rare is it for a Man, when 
he engages himſelf in the Thoughts of Marriage, to 


place his hopes of having in ſuch a Woman a conſtant, 


agreeable Companion? One who will divide his Cares 
and double his Joys? Who will manage that Share of 


bis Eſtate he intruſts to her Conduct with Prudence and 


Frugality, govern his Houſe with Occonomy a 
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pretion, and be an Ornament to himſelf and Family? 

Where ſhall we find the Man who looks out for one 

who places her chief Happineſs in the Practice of Virtue, 

and makes her Duty her continual Pleaſure ? No: Men 

rather ſeek for Money as the Complement of all their 
Deſires ; and regardleſs of what kind of Wives they take, 

they think Riches will be a Miniſter to all kind of Plea- 

ſares, and enable them to keep Miſtreſſes, Horſes, 

Hounds, to drink, ſeaſt, and gime with their Com- 

panions, pay their Debts contracted by former Extrava- 
gancies, or ſome ſuch vile and unworthy End; and in- 

dalge themſelves in Pleaſuies which are a Shame and 

Scaudal to human Nature. Now as for the Women; 

how few of them are there who plate the Happineſs of 
their Marriage in the having a wiſe and virtuous Friend? 
Oe who will be faithful and juſt to all, and conſtant 

and loving, to them ? Who with Care and Diligence will 
look after and improve the Eſtate, and without grudging 
allow whatever is prudent and convenient? Rather, how 
few are there who do not place their Happineſs in out - 
ſhining others in Pompand Show ? and that do not think 

within themſelves when they have married ſuch a rich 
Perſon, that none of their Acquaintance ſhall appear ſo 
fine in their Equipage, ſo adorned in their Perſons, or fo 
magnificent in their Furniture as themſelves? Thus their 

Heads are filled with vain Ideas; and I heartily with FE 
could ſay that Equipage and Show were not the Chief 
Good of ſo many Women as I fear it is. 

After this manner do both Sexes deceive themſelves, 
and bring R-flexions and Diſgrace upon the moſt happy 

and moit honourable State of Life; whereas if they 
would but correct their depraved Taſte, moderate their 
Ambition, and place their Happineſs upon proper Ob- 
jets, we ſhould not find Felicity in the Marriage State 

ſuch a Wonder in the World as it now is. 

Sir, if you think theſe Thoughts worth inſerting 

among your own, be pleaſed to give them a better Dreſs, 

and let them paſs abroad; and you will oblige, 


Your Aamirer, 
> | N 
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Mapy are the Epiſtles J every Day receive from 
Husbands, Who complain of Vanity, Pride, but above 
all Ill nature in their Wives, I cannot tell how it is, 
but I think I fee. in all their Letters that the Cauſe 
of their Unealineſs is in themfelves; and indeed J have 
hardly ever obferved the married Condition unhappy, 
but for want of Judgment er Temper in the Man, 
The Truth is, we generally make Love in a Stile, and 
with Sentiments very ui fit for ordinary Life: They 
are half Theatrical, half Romantick. By this means 
we raiſe our Imaginations to what is not to be expected 
in human Life; and becauſe we did not beforehand 
think of the Creature we are enamoured of, as ſujet 


to Diſhumour, Age, Sickneſs, Impatience or Sullenneſ, 


but altogether conſidered her as the Object of Toy, 
human Nature itſelf is often imputed to her as her 
particular Imperfection or Deſect. | 

I take it to be a Rule proper to be obſerved in all 


. Occurrences of Life, but more eſpecially in the dome- 


ſtick or matrimonial Part of it, to preſerve always a 


Diſpoſition to be pleaſed. This cannot be ſupported 


but by conſidering things in their right Light, and as 


Nature has form'd them, and not as our own Fancies 
and Appetites would have them, He then who took 


a young Lady to his Bed, with no other Coofideration 


than the Expectation of Scenes of Dalliance, and thought 


of her (as J ſaid before) only as ſhe was to adminiſter 


to the Gratification of Deſire; as that Deſire flags, 
will, without her Fault, think her Charms and ter 
Merit abated : From hence muſt follow Indifference, 
Diſlike, Peeviſhneſs, and Rage. But the Man who 
brings his Reaſon to ſupport his Paſſion, and beholds 
what he loves as liable to all the Calamities of human 


Life both in Body and Mind, and even at the beſt what 


muſt bring upon him new Cares and new Relations; 
ſuch a Lover, I ſay, will form himſelf accordiog]y, 
and adapt his Mind to the Nature of his Circumſtance. 
Tbis latter Perſon will be prepared to. be a Father, a 
Friend, an Advocate, a Steward for People yet unborn, 
aud has proper Affections ready for every Incident in 
the Marriage State. Such a Man can hear the Cries of 
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ron over his Head, he is not diſturb'd at their Noiſe, 
bat is glad of their Mirth and Health. Tom Tiufly has 
told me, that he thinks it doubles his Attention to the 
moſt intricate Affair he is about, to hear his Children, 
for whom all his Cares are applied, make a Noiſe 
in the next Room: On the other fide Vill Spariifo 
cannot put on his Perriwig, ar adjuſt his Cravat at the 
Glaſs, for the Noiſe of thoſe damncd Nurſes and 
ſqualling Brats; and then ends with a gallant Re- 
fiexion upon the Comforts of Matrimony, runs out of 


the Hearing, and drives to the Chocolate- Houſe. 


According as the Husband is diſpos'd in himſelf, 
every Circumſtance of his Life is to give him Tor- 
ment or Pleaſure. When the AﬀeCtion is well placed, 
ard ſupported by the Conſiderations of Duty, Honour, 
and Friendſhip, which are in the higheſt Degree en- 


gaged in this Alliance, there can nothing riſe in the 
common Courſe of Liſe, or from the Blows or Fa- 


vours of Fortune, in which a Man will not find Mat- 
ters of ſome Delight unknown to a ſingle Condition - 


= He who ſincerely loves his Wife and Family, and 


ſtudies to improve that Affection in himſelf, conceives 
Pleaſure from the moſt indifferent thirgs; while the 
married Man, who has not did adieu to the Faſhions 


ö 3 and ſalſe Gallantries of the Town, is perplexed with 


every thing around him. In both theſe Caſes Men 
cannot, indeed, make a fillier Figure, than in repeat- 
ing ſuch Pleaſures and Pains to the reſt of the Worid ; 
but I ſpeak of them only, as they fit upon thoſe who 


are involved in them. As I vſiit all ſorts of People, 


] cannot indeed but ſmile, when the good Lidy tells 
her Husband what extraordinary things the Child 
ſpoke ſince he went out. No longer than yeſterday 
] was prevail'd with to go with a fond Husband 
and his Wife told him, that his Son, of his own head, 
when the Clock in the Parlour ſtruck two, ſaid, Papa 
would come home to dinner preſently. While the Fa- 
ther has him in a rapture in his Arms and is drown=- 
ing him with Kiſſes, the Wife tells me he is but jufl 


3 | four Years old. Then they both ſtruggle for him, 
ard bring him up to me, and repeat his Obſervation 
of wo o'Clock, I was called upon, by Looks upon 
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the Child, and then at me, to ſay ſomething; and 7 
told the Father, that this Remark of the Infant of hig 
coming home, and joining the Time with it, was a cer. 
tain Indication that he would be a great Hiſtorian and 
Chronologer. They are neither of them Fools, yet re. 
ceived my Compliment with great acknowledgment of 
my Preſcience. I fared very well at Dinner, and heard 
many other notable Sayings of their Heir, which would 
have given very little Entertainment to one leſs turned to 
Reflexion than I was ; but 1s was a pleafing Speculation 
to remark on the Happineſs of a Life, in which things 
of no moment give occaſion of Hope, Self-SatisfaQion, 
and Triumph. On the other hand, I have known an 


ill-natur'd Coxcomb, who has hardly improved in any Wi 


thing but Bulk, for want of this Diſpoſition, ſilence the 
whole Family, as a Set of filly Women and Children, 
for recounting things which were really above his own 


Capacity. 


When I fay all this, I cannot deny but there are 
perverſe Jades that fall to Mens lots, with whom it 
requires more than common Proficiency in Philoſophy 
to be able to live, When theſe are joined to Men of 
warm Spirits, witheut Temper or Learning, they rc 
frequently corrected with Stripes; but one of our famous 
Lawyers is of opinion, that this ought to be uſed ſpa: 
ringly ; as I remenber, thoſe are his very Words: But 
as it is proper to draw ſome {piritual Uſe out of all Af. 
fAlitions, I ſhould rather recommend to thoſe who are vi- 
ſited with Women of Spirit, to form themſelves for tie 
World by Patience at home. Socrates, who is by all 
Accounts the undoubted Head of the Sect of the Hen- 


peck'd, own'd and acknowledged that he ow'd great pat 
of his Virtue to the Exerciſe which his uſefal Wit 
conſtantly gave it. There are ſeveral good Inſtructions 

may be drawn from his wiſe Anſwers to People of leb 
Fortitude than himſelſ on her Subject. A Friend, with bn 


Indignation, aſked how ſo good a Man could live with 


ſo violent a Creature? He obſerv'd to him, That 1 
«vho learn to keep a good Seat on horſeback, mount th 
traſt manageable they can get, and when they have maß. 
ter'd them, they are ſure never to be diſcompos'd on ibi 
Backs of Steed liſi reſtive. At ſeveral times, to * | 
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ent Perſons, on the ſame Subject, he has ſaid, My dear 
Friend, you are beholden to Xantippe, that 1 bear fo well 
your flying out in a Diſpute. To another, My Hen clacks 
very much, but ſhe brings me Chickens. They that live in 
a trading Street, are not diſturbed at the Paſſage of Carts. - 
J would have, if poſſible, a wiſe Man be contented with 
his Lot, even with a Shrew ; for tho? he cannot make 
her better, he may, you ſee, make himſelf better by 
her means, | | 25 
But inſtead of purſuing my Deſign of diſplaying 
Corjagal Love in its natural Beauties and Attractions, I 
am got into Tales to the diſadvantage of that Stite of 
Life. I muſt ſay therefore, that I am verily perſuaded 
that whatever is delightful in human Life, is to 
be enjoy'd in greater Perfection in the marry'd, than 
in the ſingle Condition. He that has this Paſ- 
ſion in Perſection, in Occaſions of Joy can ſay to 
himſelf, beſides his own Satisfaction, How happy 
 ewill this make my Wife and Children? Upon Oc- 
currences of Diſtreſs or Danger comfort himſelf, But 
all this while my Wife and Children are ſafe, There is 
ſomething in it that doubles Satisfactions becauſe others 
participite them ; and diſpels Afflictions, becauſe others 
are exempt from them. N | 
All who are marry'd, without this Reliſh of their Cir- 
cumſtance, are in either a taſteleſs Indolence and Negli- 
gence, which is hardly to be attain'd, or elſe live in the 
hourly Repetition of ſharp Anſwers, eager Upbraidings, 
and diſtracting Reproaches. In a word, the married 
State, with and without the Affection ſuitable to it, is 
the completeſt Image of Heaven and Hell we are capable 
of receiving in this Life. 
h SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 479. 
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R. Locke, in his Treatiſe of Human Underſtand- 
; ivg, has ſpent two Chapters upon the Abuſe of 
Words. The firit and moſt palpable Abuſe of Words, 
he ſays, is, when they are uſed without clear and diſtinct 
Ideas: The ſecond, when we are ſo inconſtant and un- 
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ſle dy in the Application of them, that we ſometimes 


uie to ſignify one Idea, ſometimes another. He adds, 
that the Reſult of our Contemplations and Reaſonings, 
while we have no preciſe Ideas fixed to our Words, muſt 
needs be very confuſed and abſurd. To avoid this In- 
convenience, more eſpecially in moral Diſcourſes, where 
the ſame Word ſhould conſtantly be uſed in the ſame 
Senſe, he earneſty recommends the uſe of Definitions. 
A Definition, ſays he, is the only way whereby the preciſe 
Meaning of moral Words can be known, He therefore «c- 
cuſes thoſe of great Negligence, who diſcourſe of moral 
things with the leaſt Obſcurity in the Terms they make 
uſe of, ſince upon the forementioned Ground he does not 
ſcruple to ſay, that he thinks Morality is capable of De- 
morſiration as well as the Mathematichs. | 

I know no two Words that have been more abuſed 
by the different and wrong Interpretations which are 
put upon them, than thoſe two, Modeſiy and Aſſurance, 
To ſay, ſuch a one is a deft Man, ſometimes indeed 


_ paſſes for a good Character; but at preſent is very often 


uſed to ſignify a ſkeepitſh aukward Fellow, who has nei- 
ther Good-breeding, Politeneſs, nor any Knowledge of 
the World. 5 5 
Again. A Man of Aſſurance, tho' at firſt it only de- 
noted a Perſon of a free and open Carriage, is now very 
uſually applied to a prefligate Wretch, who can break 
threugh all the Rules of Decency and Morality without 
a Bluſh, a 3 We” 

I ſhail endeavour therefore in this Eſſay to reſtore 
theſe Words to their true Meaning, to prevent the Idea 
of Madeſiy from being confounded with that of SHeepilb- 
neſs, and to hinder Inpudence from paſſing for Aſſurance, 

If I was put to define Maaeſtiy, I wou'd call it, The 
Reflexion of an Ingenuous Mind, either xhen a Man has 
committed an Action for which he cenſures himſelf, or fan- 
cies that he is expoſed to the Cexſure of others. | 

For this reaſon a Man truly modeſt is as much fo 


when he is alone as in Company, and as ſubject to a 
Blu i in his Cloſet, as when the Eyes of Multitudes are 


upon him, | | | 
I & not remember to have met with any. Inſtance of 

Modeſty with which J am fo well pleaſed, as that oor 

brate 


2 * 


do expreſs when we ſay 4 modeſt Aſſurance; by which 
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'brated one of the young Prince, whoſe Father, being a 
tributary King to the Romans, had ſeveral Complaints 
laid againſt him before the Senate, as a Tyrant and Op- 
preſſor of his Subjects. The Prince went to Rome to 
defend his Father, but coming into the Senate, and hear- 
ing a Multitude of Crimes prov'd upon him, was ſo op- 
preſſed when it came to his Turn to ſpeak, that he was 
unable to utter a Word. The Story tells us, that the 
Fathers were more moved at this Inſtance of Modeſty 
and Ingenuity, than they could have been by the molt 
pathetick Oration; and, in ſhort, pardoned the guilty 
Father for this early Promiſe of Virtue in the Son. 

I take Aſurance to be the Faculty of Pang a Man's 
ſelf, or of ſaying and doing indifferent things without any 
-Uneafineſs or Emotion in the Mind, That which general- 
ly gives a Man Aſſurance is a moderate Knowledge of 
the World, but above all a Mind fixed and determined 
in itſelf to do nothing againſt the Rales of Honour and 
Decency, An open and aſſured Behaviour is the natural 
Conſ:quence of ſuch a Reſolution. A Man thus armed, 
if his Words or Actions are at any time miſinterpreted, 
Tetires within himſelf, and from a Conſciouſneſs of his 
own Integrity, aſſumes Force enough to deſpiſe the little 
Cenſures of Ignorance or Malice. 

Every one ougit to cherith and encourage in himſelf 
the Modeſty and Aſſurance I have here mentioned. 

A Man without Aſſurance is liable to be made uneaſy 
by the Foily or IIl- nature of every one he converſes 
with. A Man without Modeſty is loſt to all Senſe of 
Honour and Virtue. | 

It is more than probable, that the Prince above · men- 


tioned poſſeſſed both theſe Qualifications in a very emi- 


nent degree. Without Aſſurance he would never have 
undertaken to {pezk before the moſt auguſt Aſſembly in 


2 the World; without Modeſty he would have pleaded 


the Cauſe he had taken upon him, tho' it had appeared 

ever ſo ſcandalous. . 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain, that Modeſty 

and Aſſurance are both amiable, and may very well 


meet in the ſame Perſon. When they are thus mixed 


and blended together, they compoſe What we endeavour 


Vol. II. we 


Maxim, That the Practice of Virtue is the moſt proper 
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where the Saubje&t of the Converſation was Moatjh, 
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we underſtand the juſt Mean between Baſhfulneſs and 
'Impudence. 1 5 
I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that as the ſame Man 
may be both modeſt and aſſured, ſo it is alſo poſſible for 
the ſame Perſon to be both impudent and baſhful. 
We have frequent Inftances of this odd kind of Mix. 
ture in People of depraved Minds and mean Education; 
who tho' they are not able to meet a Man's Eyes, or 
pronounce a Sentence without Confuſion, can voluntarily 
commit the greateſt Villanies, or moſt indecent Actions. 
Such a Perſon feems to have made a Reſolution to do 
Ill even in ſpite of himſelf, and in defiance of all thoſe 
Checks and Reſtraints his 'Temper and Complexion 
cem to have laid in his way. : 
Upon the whole, I would endeavour to eſtabliſh this 


Method to give a Man a becoming Aſſurarce in dis 
Words and Actions. Guilt always ſeeks to ſhelter itfelf 
in one of the Extremes, and is ſometimes attended with 


I had the Honour this Evening to viſit ſome Ladies, 


which they commended as becoming in Men as in 
Women. I took the Liberty to ſay, It might be a 
beautiful in our Behaviour as in theirs, yet it could no: 
be faid, it was as ſucceſsful in Life; for as it was tie BW 
only Recommendation in them, ſo it was the greatel: al 
Obſtacle to us both in Love and Butineis. A Gen ;: 

tleman preſert was of my Mind, and ſaid, That w 
mult deſcribe the Difference between the Modeſty of 
Women and that of Men, or we ſhould be confounded 
in our Reaſonings upon it; for this Virtue is to be fe. 
garded with Rt ſpect to our different Ways of Life. The 
Woman's Province is to be careful in her Oecononi), 
and cha 'n Affection: The Man's to be active in tie 
Improvegent ef his Fortune, and ready to undertak 
whatever is conſiſtent with his Reputation for that End 
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ways a modeſt one. It is to be noted, That Modeſty 
in a Man is never to be allowed as a good Quality, 
but a Weakneſs, if it ſuppreſſes his Virtue, and hides 
it from the World, when he has at the ſame Time a 
Mind to exert himſelf. A French Author ſays very 
juitly, That Modeſty is to the other Virtuzsin a Man 
what Shade in a Picture is to the Parts of the Thing 
It makes all the other Beauties conſpicu- 
ous, which would otherwiſe be but a wild Heap-of Co- 
Durs. This Shade in our Actions mult therefore be very 


juſtly applied; for if there be too much, it hides our 
good Qualities, inſtead of thewing them to Advantage. 


Neſtor in "Athens was an unhappy Iaſtance of this 


Truth; for he was not only in his Profeſſion the great- 


elf Man of that Age, but had given more Proofs of it 


than any other Man ever did; yet for Want of that 


natural Freedom and Audacity which is neceflary in 


Commerce with Men, his perſonal Modeſty overthrew 
all his publick Actions. Neſtor. was in thoſe Days a 
{ſkilful Architect, and in a Manner the Inventor of the 
Uſe of mechanick Powers, which he brought to ſo great 
Perfections, that be knew to an Atom what Foundation 
would bear ſuch a Superſtructure: And they record of 
him, that he was ſo prodigiouſly exact, that for the Ex- 


periment-ſake, he built an Edifice of great Beauty, 


and ſeeming Strength ; but contrived ſo as to bear only 
its own Weight, and not to admit the Addition of the 


leaſt Particle. This Building was beheld with much 
Admiration by all the Virtuoſi of that Time; but fell 
down with no other Preſſure, but the ſettling of a Veen 
upon the 'Top of it. Yet Nefor's Modeſty was ſuch, 
that his Art and Skill were ſoon diſregarded, for Want 


of that Manner with which Men of the World ſupport 


and afiert the Merit of their own Performances. 
after this Inſtance of his Art, Athens was, by the 


Soon 


Treachery of its Enemies, burnt to the Ground, This 
gave Neſtor the greateſt Occaſion that ever Builder had 


to render his Name immortal, and his Perſon venerable: 


For all the new City roſe according to his Diſpoſition, 
and all the Monuments of the Glories and Diſtreſſes of 


their Temples, as well as Houſes, were the Effects of 


that People were erected by that ſole Artiſt: Nay, all 
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ſome Meaſure be the Trumpet of his Fame: Not that 


elves, but they are to be endued with a Sort of defen- 


themſelves. | 


deſty. My Author ſays of him, Modeſty in Yarillus 


uttered, out of Deference to the Perſons before whom 
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his Study and Labour; inſomuch that it was ſaid by 
an old Sage, Sure, Neffor will now be famous; for the 
Habitations of Gods as well as Men, are built by his 
Contrivance. But this baſnful Quality ſtill put a Damp 
upon his great Knowledge, which has as fatal an Effect 
upon Men's Reputations as Poverty; for as it was 
ſaid, The poor Man ſaved the City, and the poor 
Man's Labour was forgot; ſo here we find, The modeſt 
Man built the City, and the modeſt Man's Skill was 
unknown, | 5 | 
Thus we ſee every Man is the Maker of his own 
Fortune ; and what 1s very odd to confider, .he muſt in 


Men are to be tolerated who directly praiſe them- 


five Eloquence, by which they Mall be always capable 
of expreſſing the Rules and Arts by which they govern 


5g 
Fe 


Varillus was the Man of all I have read of the 
happieſt 1: the true Paſſeflion of this Quality of Mo- 


is really a Virtue ; for it is a voluntary Quality, and 
the Effect of good Senſe, He is naturally bold ard 
enterpriſing ; but ſo juſtly diſcreet, that he never ads 
or ſpeaks any thing, but thoſe who behold him know 
he has forborn much more than he has performed or 


he is. This makes Yari/lus truly amiable, and ali his 
Attempts ſucceſsful ; for as bad as the World is thought 
to be by thoſe who are unskilled in it, Want of Suc- 
ceſs in our Actions is generally owing to the Want af 
Judgment in what we ought to attempt, or a ruſtic Mo- 
deſty which will not give us Leave to undertake what 
we ought. But how unfortunate this diffident Tem- 
per is to thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it, may be belt 
ſeen in the Succeſs of ſuch as are wholly unacquainted 
with it. N 5 

We have one peculiar Elegance in our Language 
above all others, which is conſpicuous in the Term e.! 
Jow. This Word added to any of our Adjectives ex- 
tremely varies, or quite alters the Senſe of that with 
Which it is joined. Thus though a modeſt Man is po 3 
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moſt unfortunate of all Men, yet a modeſt Fellow is as 
ſuperlatively happy. A modeſt Fellow is a ready Crea- 
ture, who with great Humility, and as great Forward- 
neſs, vifits his Patrons at all Hours, and meets 'em in all 
Places, and has ſo moderate an Opinion of himſelf, that 
he makes his Court at large. If you won't give him a 
great Employment, he will be glad of a little one. He 
has ſo great a Deference for his Benefactor's Judgment, 

that as he thinks himſelf fit for any Thing he can get, 
ſo he is above nothing which is offered. He is like the 

young Batchelor of Arts, who came to Town recom- 

mended to a Chaplain's Place; but none being vacant, 
modeſtly accepted of that of a Poſtillion. 

We have very many conſpicuous Perſons of this un- 
dertaking yet modeſt Turn: I have a Grandſon who is 
very happy in this Quality: I ſent him in the Time of 
the laſt Peace into France. As ſoon as he landed at- 
Calais, he ſent me an exact Account of the Nature of 
the People, and the Policies of the King of France. I 
got him fince choſen a Member of a Corporat.on : The. 
modeſt Creature, as ſoon as he came into the Common 
Council, told a Senior Burgeſs, he was perfectly out of- 
the Orders of their Houſe. In other Circumitances, he: 

is ſo thoroughly modeſt a Fellow, that he ſeems to pre- 
tend only to Things he underſtands. He is a Citizen 
; only at Court, and in the City x Courtier, In a Word, 
to ſpeak the Char cteriſtical Difference between a modeſt 
Man and a modeſt Fellow; the modeſt Man is in Doubt 
in all his Actions; a modeſt Fellow never has a Doubt 
from his Cradle to his Grave. | 
2 TaTLER, Vol. II, No. 5 2. 


NATURE: | 


ATURE does nothing in vain ;- the Creator of 
the Univerſe has appointed every thing to a cer- 
tain Uſe and Purpoſe, and determined it to a ſettled 
Courſe and Sphere of Action, from which if it in the 
leaſt deviates, it becomes unfit to anſwer thoſe Ends for 
which it was deſigned. In like manner it is in the Diſ- 
poſitions of Society, the civil Oeconomy is formed in a 
5 Chain 
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Chain as well as the natural; and in either Caſe the 


der. It is, I think, pretty plain, that moſt of the Ab. 


nerally owing to the impertinent Aﬀectation of excelling 
in Characters Men are not fit for, and for which Nature 


Every Man has one or more Qualities which may 
make him uſeful both to himſelf and others: Nature 
never fails of pointing them out, ard while the Infant 
continues under her Guardianſhip, ſhe brings him on in 
his Wey, and then offers herſelf for a Guide in what 
remains of the Journey; if be proceeds in that Courſe; 
he can hardly miſcarry: Nature makes good her En- 
gagements; for as ſhe never promiſes what ſhe is not 
able to perform, ſo ſhe rever fails of performing whit 
ſhe promiſes. But the Misfortune is, Men dt ſpiſe what 
they may be Maſters of, and affect what they are not fit 
for; they reckon themfelves already poſſeſſd of what 
their Genius inclined them to, and ſo bend all their 
Ambition to excel in what is out of their Reath, Thus 
they deſtroy the Uſe of their natural Talents, in the 
ume manner as covetous Men do their Quet and Re- 
Poſe ; they can enjoy no Satis faction in what they have, 


for what they have not. | 
- Clcanthes had good Senſe, a great Memory, and a 
Conſtitut'on capable of the cloſeſt Application. In a 
Word, there was po Profeſſion in which Cleanthes might 
not have made a very good Figure; but this wont 
ſetisfy him, he takes up an unaccountable Fondneſs for 
the Character cf a fine Gentleman; all his Thoughts 
„re bent upon this; inſtead of attending a Diſſection, 
ſrequenting the Courts of Juſtice, or ſtudying the Fa- 
thers, Clanthes reads Plays, dances, dieſſ:s and ſpercs 
his Time in Drawing-rooms ; inſtead of being a good 
Lawyer, Divine, or Phyſician, Cleanthes is a downright 
Coxcomb, and will remain to all that knew him a con- 
tem ptible Example of Talents miſapplied. It is to this 
Affectation the World owes its whole Race of Cox- bl 
combs: Nature in her whole Drama never drew ſuch 4 
Part; ſhe has ſometimes made a Fool, but a Coxcomb ben 

5 is | 


is always of a Man's own making, by applying his Ta- 
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jents otherwiſe than Nature deſigned, who ever bears a; 
high Reſentment for being put out of her Courſe, and 
never fails of taking her Revenge on thoſe that do ſo. 
Oppoſing her Tendency in the Application of a Man's 
Parts, has the ſame Succeſs as declining from her Courſe 

in the Production of Vegetables, by the Aſſiſtance of Art 
and an hot Bed: We may poſſibly extort an unwilling, 
Plant, or an untimely Salad; but how weak, how taſte - 
leſs and infipid ? Juſt as inſipid as the Poetry of Valerio: 
Valerio had an univerſal Character, was genteel, had 
Learning, thought juſtly, ſpoke correctly; twas believed 


there was nothing in which FValeris did not excel; and 


t was ſo fir true, that there was but one; Valerio had no 
Genius fer Poetry, yet he's reſolved to be a Poet; he 


writes Verſes, and takes great pains to convince the 


Town, that Valerio is not that extraordinary Perſon he. 
was taken for. | | | | 

If Men would be content to graft upon Nature, and: 
aſſiſt her Operations, what mighty Effects might we 
expect? Tully would not ft:nd ſo much alone in Oratory, 
Virgil in Poetry, or Cæſar in War, To build upon 
Nature, is laying the Foundation upon a Rock; every 
thing diſpoſes itſelf into Order as it were of Courſe, and: 
the whole Work is half done as ſoon as undertaken, 


Ciceros Genius inclined him to Oratory, Virgil's to fol- 


low the Train of the Muſes; they piouſly obeyed the 
Admonition, and were rewarded. Had Hirgil attended! 
the Bar, his modeſt and ingenious Virtue would ſarely 
have made but a very indifferent Figure; and Tals 
declam itory Inclination would have been as uſeleſs in. 
Poetry. Nature, if left to herſelf, leads us on in the 
beſt Courſe, but will do nothing by Compulſion and 
Conſtraint; and if we are not ſatisfied to go her Way, 
we are always the greateſt Sufferers by it. 

Wherever Nature deſigns a Production, ſhe always 
diſpoſes Seeds proper for it, which are as abſolutely 
neceſſ:ry to the Formation of any moral or igtellectual 
Excellence, as they are to the Being and Growth of 
Plants; and I know not by what Fate and Folly it is, 
that Men are taught not to reckon him equally abſurd 
chat will write Verſes in ſpite of Nature, with that Gar- 
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296 Tre BR 
diner that ſhould undertake to raiſe a Junquil or Tulip 
without the Help of their reſpective Seeds. 

As there is no good or bad Quality that does not 
affect both Sexes, ſo it is not to be imagined but the fair 
Sex muſt have ſuffered by an Affectation cf this Nature, 
at leaſt as much as the other: The ill Effect of it is in 
none ſo conſpicuous as in the two oppoſite Characters of 
Cælia and las; Cælia has all the Charms of Perſon, 
together with an abundant Sweetneſs of Nature, but 
wants Wit, and has a very ill Voice; ras is ugly and 
ungenteel, but has Wit and gocd Senſe : If Cælia would 
be ſilent, her Beholders would adore her; if Ta would 
talk, her Hearers would admire her; but Cælia's 
Tongue runs inceſſantly, while Vas gives herſelf ſilent 
Airs and ſoſt Languors; ſo that 'tis difficult to perſuade 
one's ſelf that Cælia has Beauty and Has Wit: Each 
reglets her own Excellence, and is ambitious of the 
cther's Character; /ras would be thought to have as. 
much Beauty as Cælia, and Celia as much Wit as Las. 

_ SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 404. 


PASS ION. 


T 5s a very common Expreſſion, That ſuch a one is 
very good - natur'd, but very paſſionate. The Ex- 
prt ſſion indeed is very good-natur'd, to allow paſſionate | 
People ſo much Qrarter : But I think a peſſionate Man 
deſerves the leaſt Indulgence imaginable. It is ſaid, it 
is ſoon over ; that is, all the Miſchief he Coes is quick- 
ly difpatch'd, which, I think, is no great Recommen- 
dation to Fayour. I have known one of thoſe good- 
natur'd paſſionate Men ſay in a mix'd Company, even 
to his own Wife or Child, ſuch Things as the moſt in- 
veterate Enemy of his Family would not have ſpoke, 
even in Imagination, It is certain that quick Seyſibility 
is inſep:rable from a ready Underſtanding ; but why 
ſhould not that good Underſtanding call to itſelf all its 
Force on ſuch Occaſions, to maſter that ſudden Inclina- 
tion to Anger ? One of the greateſt Souls now in the 
World is the moſt ſubje& by Nature to Anger, and yet 
ſo famous for a Conqueſt of himſelf this Way, that he 


. 


. 
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is the known Example when you talk of Temper and 
Command of a Man's ſelf, To contain the Spirit of- 
Anger, is the worthieſt Diſcipline we can put ourſelves 
to. When a Man has made any Progreſs this way, a 
ſrivolous Fellow in a Paſſion, is to him as contemptible 
as a froward Child. It ought to be the Study of every 
Man, for his own Quiet and Peace. When he ſtands 
combuſtible and ready to flame upon every thing that 
touches him, Life is as uneaſy to himſelf as it is to all 
about him. Syncropius leads, of all Men living, the 
moſt ridiculous Life ; he is ever offending, and beggirg. 
Pardon. If his Man enters the Room without what he 
ſent for, That Bhck-head,; begins he Gentlemen, I 
aſe your Pardon, but Servants now a- days The 


wrong Plates are laid, they are thrown into the Middle 


of the Room; his Wife ſtands by in Pain for bim, 
which he ſees in her Face, and anfwers, as if he had 
heard all ſhe was thinking; Ma, what the Devil ! Why: 
don't you take care to give Orders in theſe things? His 
Friends fit down to a. taſteleſs Plenty of every thing, 


every Minute expectirg new Inſults from his Imperti- 


nent Paſſions. In a Word, to eat with, or viſtt Syncro- 
ius, is no other than going to ſee him exerciſe his Fa- 
mily, exerciſe their Patience, and his own Anger. : 
It is monſtrous that the Shame and Confuſion in 
which this-good- natur'd angry Mam muſt needs behold 
his Friends, while he thus lays about him, does not give 
him ſo much Reflexion as to create an Amendment. 
This is-the moſt ſcandalous Diſuſe of Reaſon imagina- - 
ble; all the harmleſs Part of him is no more than that 
of a Bull-Dog, they are tame no longer than they are 
not offended. One of theſe good-natur'd angry Men 
ſhall, in an Inſtant, aſſemble together ſo many Alluſions 
to ſecret Circumſtances, as are enough to diſſolve the 


Peace of all the Families and Friends he is acquainted: 


with, in a Quarter of an Hour, and yet the next Mo- 
ment be the beſt-natured Man in the whole World. If. 
you would fee Paſſion in its Purity, without Mixture of 
Reaſon, behold it repreſented in a mad Hero, drawn by 
2 mad Poet. Nat. Les make his Alexander ſay thus: 
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Away, begon, and give a Whirkvind Rom, 

Or Iavill ᷑ lau you up like Duſt! Avant; 

Maaneſi but meanly repreſents my Toll, 

Eternal Diſcord! 

Fury! Rewenge ! Diſdain and Indignatim! 

Tear ni ſwoln Breaſt, nate way for Fire and Temp/?. 

A Brain is burſt, Debate and Reaſon quench'd; 

T he Storm is up, and my hot bleeding Heart | 
Splits with the Rack, white Paſſions, like the Wind, 

Riſe up to Heaw'n, and put out all the Stars. 


„ 


Every pa ſſionate Fellow in the Town talks half the Day 
with as little Conſiſtency, and threatens things as much 
cut-of his Power, 
The next diſ»greeable Perſon to the outrageous Gen. 
tleman, is one cf a much lower Order of Anger, and 
he is what we commonly call a peeviſn Fellow. A 
peeviſh Fellow is one who has fome Reaſon in himſelf 
for being out of Humour, or has a natural Incapacity 
for Delight, and therefore diſturbs all who are happier 
than bimfelf with Piſhes and Pſhaws, or other well bre! 
InterjeCtions, at every thing that is ſaid or done in his 
Preſence. There ſhould be Phyſick mixed in the Food 
(f all which theſe Fellows eat in good Company. This 
Degree of Anger paſſes, for-ſooth, for a Delicacy of 
Jaodgment, that won't admit of being eaſily pleas'd ; 
but none above the Character of wearing a peeviſh 
Man's L'very, ought to bear with his ill Manners, All 


things among Men of Senſe and Condition ſhould pals 


tne Cenſure, and have the Protection of the Eye of 
eaſon. | C 
No Man ought to be tolerated in an habitual Hu- 
mour, Whim, or Particularity of Behaviour, by any 
who do not wait upon him for Bread. Next to the pee- 
viſh Fellow is the Snarler. This Gentleman deals 


mightily in what we call the Irony, and as thoſe ſortof 


People exert themſelves moſt againſt thoſe below them, 
you ſee their Humour beſt, in their Talk to their Ser- 
vants. That is ſo like you, You are a fine Fellow, 
Thou art the quickeſt Head-piece, and the like. One 
wou'd t: nk the Hectoring, the Storming, the Sullen, 
and all the different Species and Subordinations of th? 

| Angry 
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Angry ſhould be cured, by knowing they live only as 
pardoned Men; and how pitiful is the Condition of be- 
ing only ſuffered ? But I am interrupted by the plea- 
ſanteſt Scene of Anger and the Diſappointment of it 
that I have ever known, which happened while I was 


yet writing, and I overheard as I fat in the Back- room 
at a French Book ſeller's. There came into the Shop a 
very learned Man with an erect ſolemn Air, and tho' a 


Perſon of great Parts otherwiſe, flow in underſtanding 
any thing which makes againft himſelf. The Compo- 
ſure of the faulty Man, and the whimſical Perplexity of 
him that was juttly angry, is perfectly new: After turn- 
ing over many Volumes, ſaid the Seller to the Buyer, 
Sir, yau know 1 have long alked you to ſend me back the 


firſt Volume of French Sermons I formerly lent" you 3 Sir, 


ſaid the Chapman, I have often looked for it, but can- 
not find it; it is certainly loſt, and I know not to whom 
I lent it, it is ſo many Years ago; then, Sir, here is the 
other Volume, Ill ſend you home that, and pleaſe to pay for” 
both. My Friend, reply'd he, can't thou be fo ſenſe- 
leſs as not to know that ong Volume js as imperſe in 
my Library as in your Shop? Tes, Sir, but it is you have 
Eft the firſt Volume, and to be fhurt I will be paid. Sir, 
anſwered the Chapman, you are a young Man, your 
Book is loſt, and learn by this little Loſs to bear much 


greater Adverſities, which you mult expect to meet with: 


Ys, Sir, Ti bear when 1 muſt, but I have not Ioft now, 


Por 1 jay you have it and ſpallpay me, Friend, you grow 


warm, I tell you the Book is loſt, and I foreſee in the 
Courſe even of a proſperoas Life, that you will meet Af 
flictions to make you mad, if you cannot bear this Tri- 
fle. Sir, there is in this Caſe no need of bearing, for yon 
have the Book. I ſay, Sir, I have not the Book. But 


your Paſſion will not let you hear enough to be informed 


that I have it not. Learn Reſignation of yourſelf to the 
Diltreſſes of this Life : Nay, do not fret and fame, it is my 

duty to tell you that you are of an impatient Spirit, and an 
impatient Spirit is never without Woe. Was ever any 
thing like this? Yes, Sir, there have been many things 


like bis. The Loſs is but a Trifle, but your Temper is 


wanton, and incapable of the leaſt Pain ; therefore let: 
| 1 0 6 0 me 
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me adviſe you, be patiert, the Book is loſt, but do not 
you for that Reaſon loſe yourſelf. | | 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI, No. 438; 


PLEASURE. and PAIN. 


AB LE S were the firſt Pieces of Wit that made 
their Appearance in the World, and have been til 
highly valued not only in Times of the greateſt Simplici- 
ty, but among the moſt polite Ages of Mankind, Fo 
iham's Fable of the Trees is the oldeſt that is extant, _ 
and as beautiful as any which bave been made ſince that 
Time. Nathan's Fable of the poor Man and his Lamb 
is likewiſe more ancient than any that is extant, beſides, 
the above-mentioned, and had ſo good an Effect, as to 
convey Inſtruction to the Ear of a King without offend- 
ing it, and to bring the Man after God's own Heart to 
a right Senſe of his Guilt and his Duty. We find 
p in the moſt diſtant Ages of Greece; and if we 
look into the-very Beginnings of the Commonwealth of 
Rome, we ſee a Mutiny among the common People ap- 
peaſed by a Fable of the Belly and I'mbs, which was 
indeed very proper to gain the Attention of an incenſed Mil 
Rabble, at a time when perhaps they weuld have torn 
to pieces any Man who had preached. the. ſame Doctrine 
to them in an open and direct manner. As Fables 
took their Birth in the very Infancy of Learning, they 
never flouriſhed more than when Learning was at its 
greateſt Height, To juſtify this Aſſertion, I ſhall put 
my Reader in mind of Horace, the greateſt Wit and 
Critick in the Auguſtan Age; and of Boileau, the moſt 
correct Poet among the Moderns: Not to mention La 
Fontaine, who by his Way of Writing is come more in- 
to vogue than any other Author of our Times. 
The Fables I have here mentioned are raiſed altoge- 
ther upon Brutes and Vegetables, with ſome of our own 
Species mixt among them, when the Moral hath fo re- 
quired. But beſides this kind of Fable, there is ano- 
ther in which the Actors are Paſſions, Virtues, Viees, 
and other imaginary Perſons of the like Nature. Some 
of the ancient Criticks will have it, that the Iliad and 
| e Ody fey 
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Odyſſey of Homer are Fables of this Nature; and that 


the ſeveral Names of Gods and Heroes are nothing elſe 
but the AﬀeCtions of the Mind in a viſible Shape and 


Character. Thus they tell us, that Achilles, in the fi rſt 


Hiad, repreſents Anger, or the Iraſcible Part of Human 
Nature: That upon drawing bis Sword againſt: his Su- 
perior in a ful! Aſſembly, Pallas is only another Name. 
for Reaſon, which checks and adviſes him upon that 
Occaſion; and at her appearance touches him upon the 
Head, that Part of the Man being looked upon as the 
Seat of Reaſon. And thus of the reſt of the Poem. As: 


for the Ody ſſey. I think it is plain that Horace conſidered 


it as one of theſe Allegorical Fables, by the Moral 
which he has given us of ſeveral Parts of it. The great- 


eſt Italian Wits have applied themſelves to the Writing 


of this latter kind of Fables: As Spencer's Fairy Queen 
is one continued Series of them from the Beginning to 
the End of that admirable Work. If we look into the 
fineſt Proſe- Authors of Antiquity, fuch as Cicero, Plata, 
Xenophon, and many others, we ſhall find that this was 
Lkewiſe their Favourite Kind of Fable, I ſhall only 
farther obſerve upon it, that the firſt of th's-Sort- that 
made any conſiderable Figure in the World, was that 


of Hercules meeting with Pleaſure and Virtue ;. which 


was prevented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, . 
and in the firit Dawnings of Philoſophy. He uſed to 


travel through Greece by virtue of this Fable, which 


procured him a kind Reception in all the Market-rowne, . 


where he never failed telling. it as ſoon as he had ga- 
thered an Audience about him. 


After this ſhort Preface, . which I have made up of: 
ſuch Materials as my Memory does at preſent ſuggeſt to 
me, before I preſent my Reader with a Fable of this 


Kind, which I deſign as the Entertainment of the pre- 


ſent Paper, I muſt in a few Words open the Occaſion 


of it. | 


In the Account which Plato gives us of the Converſa- 
tion and Behaviour of Socrates, the Morning he was to 
die, he tells the following Circumſtance. 

When Socrates his Fetters were knocked off (as was 
uſual to be done on the Day that the condemned Perſon, 
was to be executed) being ſeated in the midſt of his Diſ—- 


ciples, 
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ciples, and laying one of his Legs over the other, in a 
very unconcerned Poſture, he began to rub it where it 
had been galled by the Iron; and whether it was to 
ſhew the Indifference with which he entertained the 
Thoughts of his approaching Death, or (aſter his uſual 
manner) to take every Occaiton of Philoſophizing upon 
ſome uſeful Subject, he obſerved the Pleaſure of that 
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1 Senſation which now aroſe in thoſe very Parts of his 
13 Leg, that juſt before had been ſo much pained by the 
I Fetter. Upon this he reflected on the Nature of Plea- 
14 ſure and Pain in general, and how conſtantly they ſue- 


— 
4 1 
* 
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ceed one another. To this he added, That if a Man: 
of a good Genius for a Fable were to repreſent the Na- 
ture of Pleaſure and Pain in that Way of Writing, he 
would probably join them together after ſuch a manner, 
that it would be impoſhble for the one to come into any 
place without being followed by the other. 1 
It is poſſible, that if Plato had thought it proper at 
ſuch a time to deſcribe Socrates launching out into a Diſ- 
courſe which was not of a- piece with the Buſineſs of the 
ay, he would have enl:rged upon this Hint, and 
have drawn it out into ſome beautiful Allegory or Fable. 
But ſince he has not dove it, I ſhall attempt to write one 
myſelf in the Spirit of that divine Author. 'Y 
There were tas Families, which from the Beginning of Wl 
the Merl were as cppoſite to each other as Light and Dark- Wl 
neſs. The one of them lived'in Heaven, and the other in 
Hell. The young iſi Deſcendant of the firſt Family was 
Phaſure, «ho was the Daughter of Flappineſs, wwho was 
the Child of Virtue, who was the Offipring of the Gods, 
Theſe, as I jaid before, had their Havitation in Heaven. 
The youngeſt rf the oppefite Family was Pain, who was 
the Son of Miſery, who was the Child of Vice, aue was 
the Offipring of the Furies. The Habitation of this Race 
of Beings was in Hell. 2200 | | 
The middle Station of Nature between theſe two oppoſite 
Extremes evas the Earth, which was inhabited by Crea- 
tures of a middle Kind, neither ſo virtuous as the one, 
nor js Vicicus as the other, but partaking of the gocd and 
bad Qualities of theſe two oppoſite Families, Jupiter con- 
ſidering that this Species commonly called Man, was too 
"oirtucus to be miſerable, and tc vicious to be happy; yay 
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he might make a Diſtinction betaueen the Good and the Bad, 
ordered the tava youngeſt of the aboue-mentioned Families, 


Pleaſure who was the Daughter of Happineſs, and Pain 


who was the Son of Miſery, to meet ene another upon this 
Part of Nature which lay in the Half-wway between them, 
having promiſed to ſettle it upon them beth, provided they 
could agree upon the Diviſion of it, fo as to ſhare Man- 
kind betaween them. IE e 

Pleaſure and Pain were uo ſooner met in their new Ha- 
bitation, but they immediately agreed upon this Point, that 
Pleaſure could take poſſefſion of the Kirtuous, and Pain of 
the Vicious Part of that Species which was given up to 
them. But upon examining to evhich of them any Indi- 
vidual they met with belonged, they found each of them 
had a right to him ; for that, contrary to what they had 


ſeen, in their old Places of Refidence, there wwos-no Peres 


f V-cicus who had not ſome Guod in him, nor any Per fer 
jo Virtuous who had not in bim ſime Evil: The Truth 


of it is, they generally found upon Search, that in the met 
vicious Man Pleaſure might lay a Claim ro an hundredth 


Part, ard that in the moſi virtusus Man Pain mizht come 


in for at lea ſt two Thirds, This they ſaw would occaſion” 


endleſs Diſputes betaveen them, unleſs they could come 10 
gene Accommodation, - To this end there wwvas a Marriage 
propoſed between them, and at length concludeds By this 
means it is that we find Pleaſure and Pain are juch con- 


HRtant Yike-fellowws, and that they either make their Viſits 


rogether, or are never far afunder. If Pain comes into an 
Heart, he is quickly followed by Pleaſure; and if Pla ſure 
enters, ycu may be jure Pain is not afar off. | 
But netewithflanding this Marriage was wery convert- 
ent for the two Parties, it did not ſeem is anſaver the in- 
tention of Jupiter in ſending them among Man ind. To 
remedy therefore this Iuconvenience, it was fipulated be- 


zaveen thim by Article, and confirmed by the Conſent of each 


Family, that notwith/landing they here prfſefſed the Species 
indiſſerenty, upon the Death of every fingle Perſon, if he 
was fourd to have in him à certain Proportion of Evil, 
he fu be diſpatched into the infernal Regions by a Pa- 
fort from Pain, there to dwell with Miſery, Vice, ard 
the Furies. Or, on the contrary, if he had in him a cer- 
tain Proportion of Good, he fhonld be diſpatched into Hea - 
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wen by a Paſſport from Pleaſure, there to dwell With 


1 Hirtue, a and the Grds. 
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Y Son, FI Inſiruction that my 17 rds impart; 
| Grave on the living Tablet of thy Heart; 
5 | 45 l all the wholſom Precepts that IJ give, 
Obſerve with flricteſt Reverence, and live: 
Let all my Homage be to Wiſdom paid, 
Seek her Protection and implore her Aid; 
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| That fhe may keep thy Soul from Harm ſecure, 
| And turn thy Fooiſteps from the Harhbt's Door, 
71 WV ho with curs'd Charms lures th' Unwary in, 
HE And forths with Flattery their Souls to Sin. 
fy Once from my Windiw as ] caſt mine E He, : 
1 On theſe that paſs'd in giddy Numbers by, _— 
I A Youth among the focliſh Youths I ſpy d, 'F 
1 Who tcek not ſacred Wiſdom for his Guide. TL 
hh F uſt as the Sun withdrew his cooler Light,. 1 
jy i And Evening jeft led on the Shades of Night, : 
1 He ſtole in covert Twilio bt to his Fate, : 
10 And paſi d the Corner near the Har let's Gate; TEES 1 
When lo, a Wiman comes! 1 
Looſe her Aitire, and ſuch her glaring Dreſs. | = 
As aptly did the Hart's Mind expreſs : =p 
Subtle foe is, and practisid in the Arts, 3 
1 By auhich the anton conquer heedleſs Hearts © 3 
. 4 ("aha and loud ſhe is, ge hates her ee 
117 £8 . Varying her Place and Form; foe loves to roam 
ur þ Now ſhe's within, . now in the» Street does flray, 
i: Now at each Corner flands, and awaits ber Prey. 
if 1 iq The Towth foe ſeiz'd; and laying now aſide 
1 13 All Modiſiy, the Female's jufteft Pride, | 
1 She ſaid, with an Embrace, Here at my 8 | 
11h Peace offerings are, this Day I paid my Vows 15 
„ 1 therifore came abroad to mect my Dear, 


11 | i! And le, in happy Hour I find thee here. 
—— My. Chamber Ive adorned, and ver my Bed 
Are Cav'rings of: the richeſt Tof'firy pread,, 
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With Linen it is dechd from Egypt broug bi, 

And Carvings by the Curious Artiſi æuroug b: 

1t wants no Glad Perfume Arabia yrelds : 

Ir al he- Citron Groves, and ſpicy Fields, 

Here all her Store of richeſl Oaours meets, 

II lay thee in a Wilderneſs of Sweets. 

Whatever to the Senſe can grateful be 

J Have collected there Iwast but thee, 

My Huſhand's gone a Fourney far away, 

Much Gold he took abroad, and long will fiay: 

He nam'd for his Return a dliſtant Day. 

Upon her Tongue did ſuch ſmeath Miſchief dexell, 

And from her Lips ſuch welcome Flatt ry fell, 
The unguarded Youth, in Silken Fetters ty'd, 

Neſign'd his Reaſon, and with Eaſe comply d. 
Thus. aces the Ox to his own Slaughter go, 

And thus is jenſeleſs of th impending Blu. 

Thus flies the fimple Bird into the Snare, 

T hat ſerlful Fowlers for his Life prepare. 

But let my Sons attend. Attend may they 

Il hom Yoathful Vigour may to Sin betray 

Let them falſe Charmers fly, and guard their Hearts 

Aainſt the wily Wanton s pleaſing Arts; 

Witb Care direct their Steps, nor turn aſtray 

To tread the Paths of her deceitful Way; 

Lefi they tos late of her fell Power complain, 

And fall, where many mightier have been Slain. 

5 ' SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 410. 
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T is very reaſonable to believe, that Part of the 

Pleaſure which happy Minds fhall enjoy in a future 
State, will ariſe from an enlarged Contemplation of the 
Divine Wiſdom in the Government of the World, and 
a Diſcovery of the ſecret ard amazing Steps of Provi- 
dence, from the Beginning to the End of Time. No- 
thing ſeems to be an Entertainment more adapted to the 
Nature of Man, if we conſider that Curioſity is one of 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting Appetites implanted in us, 
add chat Admiration is one of our moſt pleaſing Paſſions ;- 
E- i | : and 
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and what a perpetual Succeſſion of E, joyments will be 
afforded to both theſe, in a Scene ſo large and various as 
ſhall then be laid open to our View in the Society of 


ſuperior Spirits, who perhaps will join with us in ſo 


geiightful a Proſpect! 

It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that Part of the 
Puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded from Bliſs, may 
cor {3ſt not only in their being denied this Privilege, but 


in having their Appetites at the fame time vaſtly in- 


creaſed, without any Satis faction afforded to them. In 
theſe, the vain Purſuit of Knowledge ſhal', perhaps, add 
to their Infelicity, and bewilder them into Labyrinths 
cf Error, Darkneſs, Diſtraction and Uncertainty of every 


thing but their own evil State, Millan has thus repre- 


fented the fallen Angels reaſoning together in a kind of 
Reſpite from their Torments, and creating to themſelves 
a new Diſquiet amicft their very Amuſements; he could 
not properly have deſcribed the Sports of condemned. 
Spirits, without the Caſt of Horror and Melancholy be 
has ſo judiciouſly mirgled with them. | 


Others apart fat on a Hill retired, 
Ir Thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high | 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, Freewill, Foreknowledse abſolute, 
And found no End in wandering Mages liſt. 


To our preſent Condition, which is a widole State, 
our Minds are, as it were, chequered with Truth ard 
Falſhood; and as our Faculties are narrow, and our 


Views imperfect, it is impoſſible but our Curioſity muſt 


meet with many Repulſes. The Buſineſs of Mankind 


in this Life being rather to act than to know, their 


Portion of Knowledge is dealt to them accordingly, 
From hence it is, that the Reaſon of the Inquiſitive 


has fo long been exerciſed with Difficult'es, in account- 


ing for the promiſcuous Diſtribution of Good and Evil 
to the Virtuous and the Wicked in this World, From. 
hence comes all thoſe pathetick Complaints of ſo many 
tragical Events, which happen to the Wiſe and the. 


| Geed; and of ſuch ſurpriſirg Proſperity, which is often 


the Reward of the Guilty and the Foolilk ; that Reaſon 
| : f x 8 
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is ſometimes pozzled, and at a Loſs what to pronounce 


upon ſo myſterious a Diſpenſation. 


Plato expreiF-s his Abhorrence of ſome Fables of the 
Poets, which ſeem to reflect on the Gods as the Au- 
thors of Injuſtice; and lays it down as a Principle, 


That whatever is 8 to befal a juſt Man, whe- 


ther Poverty, Sickneſs, or any of thoſe Things which 
ſeem to be Evils, ſhall either in Life or D-ath conduce 
to his Good. My Reader will obſerve how apreeable 
this Mxim is to what we find delivered by a greater 


Authority. Seneca has written a Diſcourſe purpoſely on 


this Subje&, in which he takes Pains, after the Doctrine 
of the 5z0ichs, to ſhew that Adverſity is not in itſelf an 
Evil; and mentions a noble Saying of Demetrius, That 


nothing evould be more unhappy than'a Man who had ne- 


wer known Aliction. He compares Proſperity to the 
Irdulgerce of a fond Mother to a Child, which often 


proves bis Ruin; but the Affection of the Divine Be- 
ing to that of a wiſe Father, who would have his Sons- 


exerciſed with Labour, Diſappointment, and Pain, 
that they may gather Strength and improve their For- 
titude. On this Occaſion the Philoſopher riſes into that 
celebrated Sentiment, That there is not on Earth a 
Spectacle more worthy the Regard of a Creator intent 
on his Works than a brave Man ſuperior to his Suf- 
ferings ; to which he adds, That it muſt be a Pleaſure 
to Fupiter himſelf to look down from Heaven, and: 
ſee Cato amidſt the Ruins of his Country preſerving his 
Integrit 7. „ aa 1 
This Thought will appear yet more reaſonable, if we 
conſicer human Life as a State of Probation, and Adver- 
fity as the Poſt of Honour in it, aſſigned often to the 
beſt and moſt ſelect Spirits. e 

But what J would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, that we 
are not at preſent in a proper Situation to judge of the 
Counſels by which Providence acts, ſince but little ar- 
rves at our Knowledge, and even that little we diſcern 


imperfectly; or, according to the elegant Figure in Holy 


Writ, Ve ſee but in part, and as in a Glaſs darkly. It 
is to be conſidered, that Providence in its Qeconomy* 
regards the whole Syſtem of Time and. Things toge- 
ther, ſo that we cannot diſcover the beautiſul Connection 
: between, 
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Between Incidents which lie widely ſeparate in Time, 
and by loſing ſo many Links of the Chain, our Rea-. 
ſonings become broken and imperfect. Thus thoſe 
Parts of the moral Worfd which have not an abſolute, 
may yet have a relative Beauty, in reſpe of ſome o- 
ther Parts concealed from us, but open to his Eye be. 
fore whom Paß, Preſent, and To come, are ſet together 


in ore Point of View; and thoſe Events, the Permiſ- 


ſion of which ſeems now to nccuſe his Goodnefs, may: 
in the Conſummation of Things both magnify his 
Goodneſs, and exalt his Wiſdom. And this is enough 
to check our Preſumption, fince it 1s in vain to apply: 
our Meaſures of Repularity to Matters of which we 
know neither the Antccedents ror the Conſequents, 
the Beginning nor the Erd. | 

I ſhall relieve my Readers from this abſtracted- 
Thought, by relating here a Few; Tradition concern- 
ing Moses, which ſeems to be a kind of Parable, illuſ- 
trating what I have laſt mentioned. The great Pro- 
Phet, it is ſaid, was called up by a Voice from Hea- 
ven to the Top of a Mountain ; where, in a Conference 
with the Supreme Being, he was permitted to propoſe 


to him ſome Queſtions concerning his Adminiſtration of 


the Univerſe, In the midſt of this Divine Colloquy 
he was commanded to look down on the Plain below. 
At the Foot of the Mountain there iſſued out a clear 
Spring of Water, at which a Soldier alighted from his 


Horſe to drink, He was no ſooner gone than a little 


Boy came to the ſame Place, and finding a Purſe of Gold 
which the Soldier had dropped, took it up and went 
away with it. Immediately after this came an infirm 
old Man, weary with Age and Travelling, and having 
quenched his Thirſt, fat down to reſt himſelf by the 
Side of the Spring. The Soldier miſſing his Purſe re- 
turns to ſearch for it, and demands it of the old Man, 
who affirms he had not ſeen it, and appeals to Heaven 
in witneſs of his Innocence. The Soldier not believ- 
ing his Proteſtatione, kills him. Moes fell on his Face 
with Horror and Amszement, when the Divine Voice 
thus prevented his Expoſtulation; Be not ſurpriſed, 
* Moſes, nor aſk why the judge of the whole Earth 


bas ſuffered this Thing to come to paſs: The Child 
| © 1 
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is the Occaſion that the Blood of the old Man is 
* fpilt; but know, that the old Man whom thou 
+ ſaw'ſt, was the Murderer of that Child's Father. 

| SpECTATOR Vol, III. No. 237. 
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A BO U T an Age ago it was the Faſhion in Erg- 
land, for every one that would be thought religi- 
ous, to throw as much Sanctity as poſſible into his Face, 
and in particular to abſtain from all Appearances of Mirth 
and Pleaſantry, which were looked upon as the Marks 
of a carnal Mind, This Saint was of a ſorrowful Coun- 
tenance, and generally eaten up with Spleen and Melan- 
Choly. A Gentleman, who was lately a great Orna- 
ment to the learned World, has diverted me more than 
once with an Account of the Reception which he met 
-with from a very famous Independent Miniſter, who was 
Head of a College in thoſe times. This Gentleman was 
thena young Adventyrer in the Republick of Letters, 
and juſt fitted out for the Univerſity with a gocd Cargo 
of Latin and Greek His Friends were reſolved that he 
ſhould try his Fortune at an Election which was drawing 
. Tear in the College, of which the Independent Miniſter 
whom I have before mentioned was (Governor. The 
Youth, according to Cuſtom, waited on him 12 order to 
be examined. He was received at the Door by a Servant, 
who was one of that gloomy Generation that were then 
in Faſhion. He conducted him, with great Silence and 
Seriouſneſs, to a long Gallery which was darkned at 
Noon- day, and had only a ſingle Candle burning in it. 
After a ſhort ſtay in this melancholy Apartment, he was 
led into a Chamber hung with Black, where he enter- 
tained himſelf for ſome time by the glimmering of a Ta- 
per, till at length the Head of the College came out to 
him, from an incer Room, with half a dozen Night-caps 
-upon his Head, and religious Horror in his Countenance. 
The young Man trembled ; but his Fears increaſed, 
when, inſtead of being aſk'd what Progreſs he had made 
ia Learning, he was examined how he abounded in Grace, 
His Latiz and Greek ſtood him in little Read ; he was 
| | to 
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to give an Account only of the State of his Soul, whether 
he was of the Number of the Ele& ; what was the Oc- 
caſion of his Converſion; upon what Dey of the Month, 


and Hour of the Day it happened ; bow it was carried on, 
and when compleated. The whole Examination was 


. ſummed up with one ſhort Queſtion, namely, Whether 


he aba, prepared for Death 2 The Boy, who had been bred 


up by honeſt Parents, was frighted out of his Wits at the 


Solemrity of the Proceeding, and by the lait dreadful 


Interrogatory; ſo that upon making his Eſcape out of 


the Houle of Mourning, he could never be brought a 
ſccond time to the Examin tion, as not being able to £0 
through the Terrors of it. 7 
Notwithſtanding this general Form and Outſide of Re- 
ligion is pretty well worn out among us, there are many 
Perſons, who, by a natural Unchearfulneſs of Heart, 
miſtaken Notions of Piety, or Weakneſs ot Underſtand- 
ing, love to indulge this uncomtortable way of Life, and 
give up themſelves a Prey to Grief and Melancholy. Su- 
pergiticus Fears and groundleſs Scruples cut them off from 
the Plla ures of Converſation, and all thoſe foci:l Enter. 


tainments, which are not only innocent, but laudable; 


as if Mirth was mage for Reprobates, and Chearfulneſs 
of Heart denied thoſe who are the only Perſons that have 


2 proper Title to it. 


Sombrius is one of theſe Sons of Sorrow. He thinks 
himſelf obliged in Duty to be ſad and diſconſolate. He 


looks on a ſudden Fit of Laughter as a Breach of his bap- 


tiſmal Vow. An innocent Jeſt ſtartles him like Blaſphe- 
my. Tell him of one who is advanced to a Title of 


Honour, he lifts up his Hands and Eyes ; deſcribe a pub- 


lick Ceremory, he ſhakes his Head ; ſhew him a gay 
Equipage, he bleſſes himſelf. All the little Ornaments 
of Life are Pomps and Vanities. Mirth is wanton, and 
Wit profane. He is ſeandaliz-d at Youth for being live- 
ly, and at Childhood for being play ful. He fits at a 


_ Chriſtening, or a Marriage-Feaſt, as at a Funeral; fighs 


at the Concluſion of a merry Story, and grows devout 
when the reſt of the Company grow pleaſant. After all, 


 Somerius is a religious Man, and would have behaved 


himſelf very properly, bad he lived when Chriſtianity 
was under a general Perſecution. „ i 1 
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I would by no means preſume to tax ſuch Characters 


with Hypocriſy, as 1s done too frequently ; that being a 


Vice Which I think none but he, who knows the Secrets 
of Mens Hearts, ſhould pretend to diſcover m another, 
Where the Proofs of it do not amount to a Demoaſtration. 


On the contrary, as there are many excellent Perſons, 
who are weighed down by this habitual Sorrow of Heart, 


they rather deſerve our Compaſſion than our Reproaches. 


IJ think, however, they weuld do well to coniider whe - 


ther ſuch a Behaviour does not deter Men from a Religi- 
ous Life, by repreſenting it as an unſociable State, that 


extinguiſhes all Joy and Gladneſs, darkens the Face of 


Nature, and deſtroys the Reliſh of Being itſelf. 
I have, in former Papers, ſhewn how great a Tenden- 
cy there is to Chearfulneſs in Religion, and how ſuch a 


Frame of Mind is not only the molt lovely, but the moſt 


commendable in a virtuous Perſon. In ſhort, thoſe who 
repreſent Religion in fo ua-miable a Light, are like the 
Spies, ſert by Moſes, to make a Diicovery of the Land 
ct Promiſe, when by their Repzrts they diſcouraged the 
People from entring upon it. 'Thofe who ſhew us the 
Joy, the Ch-arfuln-fs, the Good-humour, that naturally 
ipring up in this happy State, are like the Spies bring- 
ing along with them the Cluſters of Grapes, and delici- 
ous Fruits, that might invite their Companious into the 


- pleaſant Country which produced them. 


An eminent Pagan Writer has made a Diſcourſe, to 
ſhew chat the Atheiſt, who denies a God, does him lefs 


Diſhonour than the Man who owns his Being, but at 
the ſame time believes him to be cruel, hard to pleaſe, 


and terrible to human Nature. For my own part, 
ſays he, I would rather it ſhould be ſaid of me, that 
there was never any ſuch Man as Platarcb, than that 
Plutarch was ill- natured, capricious, or inhumane. 

If we may believe our Logicians, Man is diſtin - 
guiſned from otber Creatures by the faculty of Laugh- 
ter. He has an Heart capable of Mirth, and natural- 
ly diſpoſed to it. It is not the Buſineſs of Virtue to 
extirpate the Affections of the Mind, but to regulate 


them. It may moderate and reſtrain, but was not de- 


ſigned to baniſh Gladneſs from the Heart of Man. 


Religion contracts the Circle of our Pleaſures, but 


leaves 
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leaves it wide enough for her Votaries to expatiate in. 
The Contemplation of the Divine Being, and the Ex- 
erciſe of Virtue, are in their own Nature ſo far from 
excluding all Gladneſs of Heart, that they are per- 
petual Sources of it. In a word, the true Spirit of Re. 
ligion cheers, as well as compoſes the Soul; it baniſhes 
indeed all Levity of Behaviour, all vicious and diſſolute 
Mirth, but in exchange fills the Mind with a perpetual 

Serenity, uninterrupted Chearfulneſs, and an habitual 
Inclination to pleaſe others, as well as to be pleaſed in 


itſelf. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. Ne. 494. 


Seni TYRES. 


O perſuade Men to believe the Scriptures, T only 
I offer this to Mens Conſideration. If there be 
© a God, whoſe Providence governs the World, and all 
© the Creatures in it, is it not reaſonable to think that he 
* hath a particular Care of Men, the nobleſt Part of this 
vißble World ? And ſeeing he hath made them capable 
cf eternal Duration; that he hath provided for their eter- 
nal Happineſs, and ſufficiently revealed to them the way 
ta it, and the Termsand Conditions of it! Now let any 
Man produce any Book in the World, that pretends to 
be · from God, and to do this; that for the Matter of 
it is ſo worthy of God, the Doctrines whereof are ſo 
uſc ful, and the Precepts ſo reaſonable, and the Argu- 
ments ſo powerful, the Truth of all which was confirm- 
ed by ſo many great and unqueſtionable Miracles, the 
relation of which has been tranſmitted to Poſterity in 
Publick and Authentick Records, written by thoſe who 
were Eye and Ear Witneſſes of what they wrote, and 
free from Suſpicion of any worldly Intereſt and Deſign; 
let any produce a Book like to this, in all theſe re- 
ſpects; and which, over and beſides, hath by the Power 
and Reaſonableneſs of the Doctrines contained in it, 

revailed ſo miraculouſly in the World, by weak and 
inconſiderable Means, in. Oppoſition to all the Wit and 
Power of the World, and under ſuch D.ſcouragements 


as no other Religion was ever aflaulted: with; let 75 
* Man 


K 


r 
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Man bring forth ſuch a Book, and he hath my leave to 
« bolieye it as ſoon as the Bible. Bat if there be none 
* (ach, as I am well aſſured there is not, then every one 
that thinks God hath revealed himſelf to Men, ougat 
© to embrace and entertain the Doctrine of the Holy 
« Scriptures, as revealed by Os. 

Hs GoARDIAN, Vol. I. Ne. 75, 


S ELT DI 


f HE RE are none who deſerve Superiority over 
others in the Eſteem of Mankind, who do not 
make it their Endeavour to be beneficial to Society; 
and who upon all Occaftons which their Circumſtances 
of Life can adminiſter, do not take a certain unfeigned 
Pleaſure in conferring Benefits of one kind or other. 
Thoſe whoſe great Talents and high Birth have placed 
them in conſpicuous Stations of Life, are indiſpenſibly 
obliged to exert ſome noble Inelinations for the Service 
of the World, or elfe, ſuch Advantages become Miſ- 
Fortunes, and Shade and Privacy are a more eligible 
Portion, Where Opportunities and Inclinations are 
given to the ſame Perſon, we ſometimes ſee ſublime In- 
itances of Virtue which ſo dazzle our Imagination:, that 
vie look with Scorn on all which in lower Scenes of 
i,fe we may ourſelves be able to practiſe. But this is a 
vicious way of thinking ; and it bears ſome Spice of 
romantick Madueſs, for a Man to imagine that he muſt 
grow ambitious, or ſeek Adventures to be able to do 
great Actions, It is in every Man's Power in the World, 
who is above mere Poverty, not only to do Things 
worthy but neroick, The great Foundation of civil 
Virtue is Self-denial; and there is no one above the 
Necefiities of Life, but has Opportunities of exerciing 
that noble Quality, and doing as much us bis Circum - 
ſtances will bear for the Eafe and Convenience of other 
Men; and he who does more than ordinary Men practiſe 
upon ſuch Occations as occur in his Life, deferves tg 
Value of his Friends as if he had done Enterpriſes which 
are utually attended with the bigheſt Glory. Men of 
publick Spirit differ rather ia their Circumitances than 
| You, II. Y | theig 
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their Virtue; and the Man who does all he can in a low 
Station, is more a Hero than he who omits any worthy 
Action he is able to accompliſh in a great one; It is not 
many Years ago ſince Lapirius, in Wrong of his elder - 
Brother, came to a great Eſtate by Gift of his Father, 
by reaſon of the diſſolute Behaviour of the Firſt-born. 
Shame and Contrition reformed the Life of the diſin- 
herited Youth, and he became as remarkable for his 


good Qualities as formerly for his Errors. Lapirius, 


who obſerved his Brother's Amendment, ſent him on a 
New- Year's-Day in the Morning the following Letter: 


Haonoured Brother, 5 
21 Incloſe to you the Deeds whereby my Father gave 
© * me this Houſe and Land: Had he lived *till now, 


* he would not have beſtowed it in that manner; be 


* took it from the Man you were, and I reſtore it to 
* the Man you are, I am, | 


S IR, your affetionate Brether, 
and humble Servant, P. T. 


People whoſe Hearts are wholly bent towards Plea- 
ſure, or intent upon Gain, never hear of the noble Oc- 


currences among Men of Induſtry and Humanity. It 


would look like a City Romance, to tell them of the 
generous.Merchant, who the other Day ſent this Billet 
to an eminent Trader under Difficulties to ſupport him- 
elf, in whoſe Fall many hundreds beſides himſelf had 
periſhed ; but becauſe I think there is more Spirit and 
true gallantry in it than in any Letter J have ever read 
from Strephon to Phillis, I ſhall inſert it even in the 
mercantile honeſt Stile in which it was ſent. 


IX, | | | 
4 Have heard of the Caſualties which have involved 
you in extreme Diſtreſs at this time! and knowing 
you to be a Man of great Good-nature, Induſtry and 
Probity, have reſolved to ſtand by you. Be of good 
* cheer, the Bearer brings with him five thouſand 


Pounds, and has my Order to anſwer your drawing as 


much more on my Account, I did this in halle, _ . 
. . 1 ar 


Ln 
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fear I ſhould come too late for your Relief; but you 
* may value yourſelf with me to the Sum of fifty thou- 


* ſand Pounds; for I can very chearfully run the Hazard 
of being ſo much leſs rich than I am now, to ſave an 


* honeſt Man whom I love. 


Your Friend and Servant, W. Pa 


I think there is ſomewhere in Montaigne mention 
made of a Family-book, wherein all the Occurrences 
that happened from one Generation of that Houſe ta 
another were recorded, Were there ſuch a Method in 
the Families which are concerned in this Generolity, it 
Would be an hard Taſk for the greateſt in Furepe to 
oive, in their own, an Inſtance of a Benefit better placed, 
or conferred with a more graceful Air. It has been 
heretofore urged how barbarous and inhuman is any 
unjuſt Step made to the Diſadvantage of a Trader; and 
by how much ſuch an Act towards him is deteſtable, by 
ſo much an Act of Kindneſs towards him is laudable. 
remember to have heard a Bencher of the Temple tell 
* Story of Tradition in their Houſe, where they had 
formerly a Cuſtom of chooſing Kings for ſuch a Seaſon, 
and allowing him his Expences at the Charge of the 
Society: One of our Kings, ſaid my Friend, carried his 
Royal Inclination a little too far, and there was a Com- 
:ittee ordered to look into the Management of his 


Freaſury. Among other Things it appeared, that his 


Majeſty walking inceg. in the Cloiſter, had over heard 
2 poor Man fay to another, ſuch a ſmall Sum would 
make me the happieſt Man jn the World, The King 


out of his Royal Compaſſion privately inquired into his 


Character, and finding him a proper Obje& of Charity, 
ſent him the Moncy. When the Committee read the 


Report, the Houſe paſſed his Accounts with a Plaudite 


without farther Examination, upon the Recital of this 
Article in them, 2 en i 
l. d. 


For making a Man happy. 10 00 : 00 
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Jiſagreeable Parts of the Images are concealed, and thoſe 
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STORY-TELLING. 


TON Lizard told us a Story, the other Day, of 
| ſome Perſons which our Family knew very well, 
with ſo much Humour and Life, that it cauſed a great 
deal of Mirth at the Tea-table. His Brother Vill, the 
Templar, was highly delighted with it, and the next Day 
being with ſome of his Inns-of-Court Acquaintance, re- 
ſolved (whether out of the Benevolence, or the Pride of 
his Heart, I will not determine) to entertain them with 
what he called a pleaſant Humour enough. I was in great 
Pain for him when I heard him begin, and was not at all 
ſurpriſed to find the Company very little moved by it. 
Will bluſhed, looked round the Room, and with a forced 
Laugh, Faith, Gentlemen, ſaid he, I do not know what 
makes you look fo grave ; it was an admirable Story when 
4 heard it. 4 
When I came home I fell into a profound Con- 
.templation upon Story-telling, and as I have nothing fo 
much at Heart as the Good of my Country, I reſolved 
to lay down ſome Precautions upon this Subject. 
I have often thought that a Story-teller is borr, as well 
As a Poet. It is, I think, certain, that ſome Men have 
ſuch a peculiar Caſt of Mind, that they ſee things ia ano- 
ther Light, than Men of grave Diſpoſitions. Men of a 
lively Imagination, and a mirthful 'Temper, will repre- 
Jent things to their Hearers in the ſame manner as they 
themſelves were affected with them; and whereas ſerious 
Spirits might perhaps have been diſguſted at the Sight of 
{ome odd Occurrences in Life; yet the very ſame Occur- 
rences ſhall pleaſe them in a well-told Story, where the 


only which are pleaſing exhibited to the Fancy, Story- 
allipg is therefore not an Art, but what we call a Knack; 
it doth not ſo much ſubſiſt upon Wit as upon Humour; 
and I will add, that it is not perfect without proper Geſ- 
ticulations of the Body, which naturally attend ſuch merry 
Emotions of the Mind. I know very well, that a certain 
Gravity of Countenance ſets ſome Stories off to Advan- 


wee, where the Heaper is to be ſurpriſed in the End; bp 


% 
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this is by no means a general Rule; for it is frequently 
convenient to aid and aſſiſt, by chearful Looks, and whim- 
ſical Agitations, I will go yet further, and affirm that 
the Succeſs of a Story very often depends. upon the Make 
of the Body, and Formation of the Features, of him wha 
relates it. I have been of this Opinion ever ſince I criti- 
ciſed upon the Chin of Dick Dewlap” I very often had 
the Weakneſs to repine at the. Proſperity of bis Conceits, 
which made him paſs for a Wit with : Widow at the 
Coffee-houſe, and the ordinary Mechanicks that frequent 
it; nor could I myſelf forbear laughing at them moit 
heartily, tho? upon Examination I thought moſt of them 
very flat and infipid. I found after ſome; time, that the 
Merit of his Wit was founded upon the ſhaking of a fat 
Paunch, and the toſſing up of a Pair of Roſy Jowls. Poor 
Dich had a Fit of S:ckneſs, which robbed him of his Fat 
and his Fame at once; and it was full three Months be - 
fore he regained his Reputation, Which roſe in Propor + 
tion to his Floridity. He is now very jolly and ingeni- 
ous, and hath a good Conſtitution ſor Wit. 
Thoſe, who are thus adorned with the Gifts of 
Nature, are apt to ſhow their Parts with too much Of- 
tentation : I would therefore adviſe all the Proleſſors of 
this Art never to tell Stories, but as they ſeem to grow 
out of the Subject Matter of the Converſation, or as they 
ſerve to illuſtrate or enliven it, Stories, that are very 
common, are generally irkſome; but may be aptly intro- 
duced, provided they be only hinted at, and mentioned 
by way of Alluſion. "Thoſe, that are altogether new, 
ſhould never be uſhered in, without a ſhort and pertinent 
Character of the chief Perſons concerned; becauſe, by 
that means, you make the Company acquainted with 
them ; and'it is a certain Rule, that ſlight and trivial 
Accounts of thoſe who are familiar to us adminiſter more 
Mirth, than the brighteſt Points of Wit in unknown 
Characters. A little Circumſtance, in the Complexion 
or Dreſs of the Man you are talking of, ſets his Image 
before the Hearer, if it be choſen aptly for the Story, 
Thus, I remember Tom Lizard, after having made his 
Siſters merry with an Account of a formal old Man's way 
of Complimenting, owned very frankly, that his Story 
would not have been worth one Farthing, if he had 
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wade the Hat of him whom he repreſented one Inck 
narrower. Beſides the marking diſtinct Characters, and 
ſelecting pertinent Circumſtances, it is likewiſe neceſſary 


to leave off in time, and end ſmartly. So that there is 


a kird of Drama in forming of a Story, and the manner 
of conducting and pointing it is the ſame as in an Epi- 
T. It is a miſerable thing, after one hath raiſed the 

pc ctation of the Company by humorous Characters, 
and a pretty Conceit, to purſue the Matter too far, 


There is no retreating, and how poor is it for a Story- 


teller to end his Relation by ſaying, That's al! 

As the chooling of pertinent Circumſiarces is the Life 
ef a Story, and that wherein Humour principally conſiſts ; 
ſo the ColleQors of impertinent Particulars are the very 
Bane and Opiates of Converſation. Old Men are great 
Tranſgreſſors this way. Poor Ned Poppy — he's gone! 
— was a very honeſt Man, but was ſo exceſſively tedious 
over bis Pipe, that he was not to be endured, He knew 
o exactly what they had for Dinner; when ſuch a thing 
bappencd ; in wb2t Dien ms day Stone-horſe bad his 


oppratt at that time, and how his Man Jen, — no! etwas 


N illlam, ſlarted a Hare in the Common Field; that he 


never get to the End of his Tale. Then he was ex- 


tremely particular in Marriages and Intermar rie ges, and 
Couſins twice or thrice removed; and Whether ſuch a 
thing bappened at the latter End of 74 or the beginning 
of Augaſt. He had a marvellous Tendency likewiſe ta 


Digreſſions; in ſomuch that if a conſiderable Perſon was 


menticned in his Story, he would {traightway launch out 
into an Epiſode of him; and again, if in that Pe: ſou's Sto- 
ry be ] ad occzſion to remember a third Man, he broke 
eff, and gave us his Hiſtory, and ſo on. He always put 

me in mind of what Sir William Temple informs us of the 
Tale-tellers in the North of Veland, who are hired to tell 
Stories of Giants and Inchanters to lull People afleep. 
Theſe Hiſtorians are obliged, by their Bargain, to go on 
without ſtopping; ſo that after the Patient hath, by this 
Benefit, enjoy'd a long Nap, he is ſure to find the Ope- 
rator proceeding in his Work, Ned procured the like 
Effect in me the laſt time I was with him. As he was in 
the third Hour of his Story, and very thankful that bis 


Men ory did not fail him, 1 fairly nodded in the Elbow 


Chair. 


— 
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Chair. He was much affronted at this, till I told him, 
Old Friend, you have your Infirmity, and I have mine. 
But of all Evils in Story-telling, the Humour of 
telling Tales one after another, in great Numbers, is the 
leaſt ſupportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his Son give my 
Lady Lizard great Offence in this Particular. Sir Harry 
hath what they call a String of Stories, which he tells 
over every Chriſimas. When our Family viſits there, 
we are conſtantly, after Supper, entertain'd with the 
Glaſtenbury Thorn. When we have wonder'd at that a 
little, Ay, but Father, faith the Son, 4% us have the Spi- 
27 in the Mood. After that hath been laughed at, S, but 
Father, cries the Booby again, tell us how you ſerved the 
Robber, Alack-a-day, faith Sir Harry, with a Smile, and 
rubbing his Forehead, I have almeſt forgot that, but "tis 
a pleaſant Conceit ts be fure. Accordingly he tells that, 
and twenty more in the fame independent Order; ard 
without the leaſt Variation, at this Day, as he hath done, 
to my Knowledge, ever fince the Revolution, I mult 
not forget a very odd Compliment that Sir Harry always 
makes my Lady when he dines here. After Dinner he 
ſtrokes his Belly. and ſays with a feigned Concern in his 
Countenance, Madam, I have If? by you to-day. How ſo, 
Sir Harry, replies my Lady. Madam, ſays he, I have 
iat an excellent Stomach. At this, his Son and Heir lavghs 
immoderately, and winks upon Mrs. Annabella. This 
is the thirty-third time that Sir Harry hath been thus 
arch, and J can bear it no longer. 
As the telling of Stories is a great Help and Life to 
Converſition, I always encourage them, if they are 
pertinent and innocent; in Oppoſition to thoſe gloomy 
Mortals, who diſdain every thing but Matter of Fact. 
Thoſe grave Fellows are my Averſion, who ſift every 
thing with the utmoſt Nicety, and find the Malipnity 
of a Lye in a Piece of Humour, puſhed a little beyond 
exact Truth. I likewiſe have a poor Opinion of thoſe, 
who have got a Trick of keeping a ſteady Countenance, 
that cock their Hats, and look glum when a Pleaſant 
Thing is ſaid, and aſk, Well! and what then? Men of 
Wit and Parts ſhould treat one another with Benevo- 
lence; and I will lay it down as a Maxim, that if you 
| | | 4 ROE. ſeem 
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ſeem to have a good Opinion of another Man's Wit, he 
will allow you to have Judgment. 5 

Frys .____GvarDian, Vol. I. No. r. 


77 


Tim x; 


Was Yefterday purſuing the Hint which T mentioned 
in my laſt Paper, and comparing, together the In- 
noſtry of Man with that of other Creatures; in which I 


could not but obſerve, that notwithſtanding we are obli- 


ed by Duty to keep ourſelves in conſtant Employ, after 
the ſame manner as inferior Animals are prompted to it 
by Inſtinct, we fall very ſhort of them in this Particular. 
Ve are here the more inexcuſable, becauſe there is a 
greater Variety of Buſineſs to which we may apply our- 
iclves. Reaſon opens to us a large Field of Affairs, 
which cther Creatures are not capable of. Beaſts of Prey, 
and ] believe of all other kinds, in their natural State of 
Beirg, divide their time between Action and Reſt. They 


are always at work or aſleep. In ſhort their waking 


Hours are wholly taken vp in ſeeking after their Food, 


er in conſuming it, The human Species only, to the 
creat Reproach of our Natures, are filled with Com- 
plaints, that Ve Day hangs heavy on em, that they do not 
ing ata to do with tlemſelves, that they are at a bſs 
tow to paſs away their Time, with many of the like 
ſhameſul Marmure, which we often find in the Mouth 
cf thoſe Wo are ſtiled Reaſonable Beings, How mog- 


firois arc ſuch Expreſſions among Creatures, who have 


the Labours of the Mind, as well as thoſe of the Body, 
to ſurniſh them with proper Employments 3 who, be- 
ſides the Buſineſs of their proper Callipgs and Profeſſions, 
can apply themſelves to the Duties of Religion, to Me- 
Citation, to the reading of uſeful Books, to Diſcourſe ; 
in a Word, who may exerciſe themſelves in the unbound- 
ed Porſvits of Knowledge and Virtue, and every Hour 


of their Lives make themſelves wiſer or better than they 
were beſore. | . 8 


Aſter having been taken up for ſome time in this 


c 


Courſe of Thought, I diverted myſelf with a Book, ac- 


cording to my uſual Cuſtom, in order to unbend my 


Mind 


* 


* 
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Mind before T went to Sleep. The Book I made uſe 
of on this occaſion was Lucian, where I amuſed my 


'Thoughts for about an Hour among the Dialogues of 


the Dead, which in all Probability produced the follow- 
ing Dream. 4, 

I was conveyed, methought, into the Entrance of the 
Infernal Regions, where I ſaw Rhadamanthus, one of 
the Judges of the Dead, ſeated in his Tribunal. On his 
Left-hand ftood the Keeper of Frebus, on his Right the 
Keeper of E!y/ium. I was told he ſat upon Women that 
Day, there being ſeveral of the Sex lately arrived, who 
had not yet their Manſions aſſigned them. I was ſur- 
priſed to hear him aſk every. one of them the ſame 
Queſtion, namely, hat they had been doing; U pon this 
Queſtion being propoſed to the whole Aſſembly they 
ſtared one upon another, as not knowing what to anſwer. 
He then interrogated each of them ſeparately. Madam, 
{ays he, to the firſt of them, you have been upon the 
Earth about fifty Years: What have you been doing all 
this while? Doing, ſays ſhe, really I don't know what 
I have been doing : I defire I may have time given me 
to recollect. Alter about half an Hour's Pauſe ſhe told. 
him, that ſhe had been playing at Crimp ;. upon which 


Rhadamanthus beckoned to the Keeper on his Left-hand,. 


to take her into Cuſtody, And you, Madam, ſays the 
Judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft and languiſhing Air ;. 
1 think you ſet out for this.Place in your nine and twen- 
tieth Year, what have you been doing all this waile > 
J14had a great deal of Buſineſs on my hands, ſays ſhe, be- 
ing taken up the firſt twelve Years of my Life, in drefling- 
a jointed Baby, and all the remaining part of it in read- 


ing Plays and Romances. Very wel, ſays he, you have 


employed your Time to good Purpoſe. Away with her. 
The next was a plain Country-Woman;, Well, Miſtreſs, 
ſays Rhadamanthus, and what have you been doing s- 


An't pleaſe your Worſhip, ſays ſhe, I did not live quite 
forty Vears; and in that time brought my Huſband ſeven 
Daughters, made him nine thouſand Cheeſes, and left 


ny eldeſt Girl with him, to look after his Houſe in my 
Abſence, and who I may venture to ſay is as pretty a 
Houſewife as any in the Country. Rhadamanthus ſailed. 

at the Simplicity of the good Woman, and order'd the 
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Keeper of F/\/jum to take her into his Care. And you, 


fair Lady, ſays be, what have you been doing theſe five 


and thirty Years? I have been doing no Hurt, I aſſure 


you, Vir, ſaid ſhe. That is well, ſays he, but what 


Good have you been doing? The Lady was in great 
Confuſion at this Queſtion, and not knowing what to 
anſwer, the two Keepers leaped out to ſeize her at the 
fame time; the one took her by the Hand to convey her 
to Elyfium, the other caught hold of her to carry her 
away to Erebus, But Rhadamanthus obſerving an inge- 


nious Modeſty in her Countenance and Behaviour, bid 


them both let her looſe, and ſet her aſide for a Re-ex- 
amination when he was more at leiſure. - An old Wo- 
may, of a proud and ſour Look, preſented herſelf next 
at the Bar, and being aſked what the was doing? Truly, 
ſays ſhe, I lived threeſcore and ten Years in a very 
wicked World, and was ſo angry at the Behaviour of a 
parcel of young Flirts, that I paſt moſt of my laſt Years 
in condemning the Follies of the Times; I was every 
Day blaming the ſilly Conduct of People about me, in 
order to deter thoſe I converſed with from falling into 
the like Errors and Miſcarriages, Very well, ſays Na- 
damanthus, but did you keep the ſame watchful Eye over 
your own Actions? Why truly, ſays ſhe; J was ſo taken 
vp with publiſhing the Faults of others, that I had no 
time to corfider my own. Madam, ſays Rhadamanthus, 
be pleaſed to file off to the Left, and make room for the 
venerable Matron that ſtands behind you. Old Gentle- 
woman, ſays he, I think you are fourſcore? You have 
heard the Queſtion, what have you been doing ſo long 
in the World ? Ah, Sir! ſays ſhe, I have been doing 


what I ſhould not have done, but I had made a firm 


Reſolution to have changed my Life, if I had not been 
ſnatched off by an untimely End. Madam, ſays he, you 
will pleaſe to follow your Leader; and ſpying another 
of the ſame Age, interrogated her in the ſame Form. 


To which the Matron reply*d, I have been the Wife of 


a Huſband who was as dear to me in his old Ape as in 
his Youth. I have been a Mother, and very happy in 
my Children, whom I endeavoured to bring up in every 
thing that is good. My eldeſt Son is bleſt by the Poor, 
and beloved by every one that knows him, I lived 
| > Within 


within my own Family, and left it much more wealthy 
than I found it. Rhadamanthus, who knew the Value 
© of the old Lady, ſmiled upon her in ſuch a manner, that 
the Keeper of Efium, who knew bis Office, reached out 
his Hand to her. He no ſooner touched her but ber 
| Wrinkles vaniſhed, her Eyes ſparkled, her Checks 
glow'd with Bluſhes, and ſhe appeared in full Bloom and 
Beauty, A young Woman obſerving that this Officer, 
who conducted the Happy to Eùfum, was ſo great a 
'Beautifer, long'd to be in his Hands, ſo that preſſing 
through the Croud, ſhe was the next that appeared at 
the Bar. And being aſked what ſhe had been doing the 
| five and twenty Years that ſhe had paſt in the World, I 
have endeavoured, ſays ſhe, ever ſince I came to Years 
of Diſcretion, to make myſelf Lovely and gain Admi- 
rers. In order to it I paſt my Time in bottling up May- 
_ dew, inventing White-waſhes, mixing Colours, cutting 

out Patches, conſulting my. Glaſs, ſuiting my Complex- 
ion, tearing off my Tucker, ſinking my Stays — Rhadæ- 
manthus, without hearing her out, gave the Sign to take 
her off, Upon the Approach of the Keeper of Erebus 
her Colour faded, her Face was pucker'd up with Wrink- 
les, and her whole Perſon loft in Deformity.. 

I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant Sound of a whole 
Troop of Females that came forward laughing, ſinging 
and dancing. I was very deſirous to know the Recep- 
tion they would meet with, and withal was very appre- 
 henſive, that Rhadamanthus would ſpoil their Mirth: 
But ar. their nearer Approach the Noiſe grew ſo very 
great that it awakened me. | 

I lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelf on the Oddneſs 
of this Dream, and could not forbear aſking my own. 
Heart, what I was doing? I anſwered mylelf, that L 
Was writing Guardians. If my Readers make as good a 

Uſe of this Work as I deſign they ſhould, I hope it will 
never be imputed to me as a Work that is vain and 
unprofitable, ; 

I ſhall conclude with recommending to them the ſamæ 
ſhort Self. Examination. If every one of them frequently 
lays his Hand upon his Heart, and conſiders what he is 
doing, it will check him in all the idle, or what is worſe, 
te vicious Moments of 2 lift up his Mind when it 
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35 runnĩag on in a Series of indifferent Actions, and en- 


courage him when he is engaged in thoſe which are vir- 


tuous and laudable, Ia a word, it will very much alle 
viate that Guilt which the beſt of Men have Reaſon: to 
acknowledge in their daily Confeſſions, of Having un. 
done thoſe things which they caght to have done, and do- 
ing thoje things which they ought not to haue dne. 

-— GVARDFAN, Vol. II. No. 198. 


TRAVELLING. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | x 3 
LADY of my Acquaintance, for whom I have 

too much Reſpect to be eaſy while ſhe is doing an 
indifcreet Action, has given occaſion to this Trouble: 
She is a Widow, to whom the Indulgence of a Tender 


Huſband has intruſted the Management of a very great 


Fortune, and a Son about ſixteen, both which ſhe is ex- 
tremely ſond of. The Boy has Parts of the middle 
$32, neither ſhining nor deſpicable, and has paſſed 
the common Exerciſes of his Years with tolerable Ad- 
vantage, but is withal what you would call a forward 
Youth : By the Help of this laſt Qualification, which 
ſerves as a Varniſh to all the reſt, he is enabled to make 
the beſt Uſe of his Learning, and diſplay it at full 
length upon all Occaſions. Laſt Summer he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf two or three times very remarkably, by 
puzzling the Vicar before an Aſſembly of moſt of the 
Ladies in the Neighbourhood ; and from ſuch- weighty, 
Conſiderations as theſe, as it too often unfortunately falls 


cout, the Mother is become invincibly perſuaded that her 


Son is a Scholar; and that to chain him down to the or- 
dinary Methode of Education with others of his Age, 
would: be to cramp his Faculties, and do an irreparable 
Injury to his wonderful Capacity. | 7 

I happened to viſit at the Houſe laſt Week, and miſ- 
fing the young Gentleman at the Tea-Table, where he 
ſeldom fails to officiate, could not upon ſo extraordinary 
a Circumſtance avoid inquiring after him. My Lady 
told me, he was gone out with her Woman, in order to 
make fome Yreparations for their Equipage; for —_ | 
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ſhe intended very ſpeedily to carry him to travel. The 
Oddneſs of the Expreſſion ſhock'd me a little; how- 
ever, I ſoon recovered myſelf enough to let her know, 
that all I was willing to underſtand by it was, that ſhe 
deſign'd this Summer to ſhew her Son his Eſtate in a diſ- 


tant County, in which he has never yet been. But ſne 
ſoon took care to rob me of that agreeable Miſtake, and 


let me into the whole Affair. She enlarged upon young 
Maſter's prodigious Improvements, and his comprehen- 
ſive Knowledge of all Book-Learning ; concluding, that. 
it was now high time he ſhould be made acquainted with 
Men and Things; that ſhe had reſolved he ſhould make 
the Tour of France and Tal), but could not bear to have 
him out of her Sight, and therefore intended to go along 
with him. N 1 4s 

I'was going to rally her for ſo extravagant a Reſolu- 
tion, but found myſelf not in a fit Humour to meddle 
with a Subject that demanded the moſt ſoft and delicate- 
Touch imaginable. I was afraid of dropping ſome- 
thing that might ſeem to bear hard either upon the Son's: 
Abilities, - or the Mother's Diſcretion ; being ſenſible 


41 


that in both theſe Caſes, tho' ſupported with all the 


Powers of Reaſon, I ſhould, inſtead of gaining hep 
Ladyſhip over to my Opinion, only expaſe myſelf to her 
Diſeſteem; I therefore immediately determined to refer 
the whole Matter to the SPECTATOR, — 

When I came to reflect at Night, as my Cuſtom is, 
upon the Occurrences of the Day, I could not but believe 
that this Humour of carrying a Boy to travel in his Mo- 


ther's Lap, and that upon pretence of learning Men and 


Things, is 2 Caſe of an extraodinary Nature, and carries 
on it a particular Stamp of Folly, I did not remember 
to have met with its parallel within the Compaſs of my 
Obſervation, tho? I could call to mind ſome not extreme- 
ly unlike it: From hence my Thoughts took occaſion to 
ramble into the general Notion of travelling, as it is now 
made a Part of Education. Nothing is more frequent 
than to take a Lad from Grammar and Taw, and under 
the Tuition of ſome poor Scholar, who is willing to be 
baniſh'd for thirty Pounds a Year, and a little Victuals, 


ſend him crying and ſniveling into foreign Countries. 


Thus he ſpends his time as Children do at Puppet-Shows, 
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and with much the ſame Advantage, in ſtaring and gap- 
ing at an -mazing Variety of ſtrange things; ſtrange in- 


deed to one who is not prepared to comprehend the 
- Reaſons and Meaning of them; whilſt he ſhould 0 


the ſolid Foundations of Knowledge in his Mind, an 
furniſhing it with juſt Rules to direct h's future Progreſs 
in Life under ſome ſkilful Maſters of the Art of 
Inſtruction. = e Sap | ge 
Can there be a more aſtoniſhing Thought in Nature, 
than to conſider how Men ſhould fall into ſo palpable a 
Miſtake? It is a large Field, and may very well exerciſe 
a ſprightly Genius; but I don't remember you have yet 
taken a Turn in it, I wiſh, Sir, you would make People 
underſtand, that Travel is really the laſt Step to be taken 
in the Inſtitution of Youth ; and to ſet out with it, is to 
begin where they ſhould end, 3 
Certainly the true End of viſiting Foreign Parts, is to 
look into their Cuſtoms and Policies, and obſerve in what 
Particulars they excel or come ſkort of our own ; to un- 
learn ſome odd Peculiarities in our Manners, and wear 
off ſuch aukward Stiſfneſſes and Affectations in our Beha- 
viour, as poſſibly may have been contracted from conſtant- 
ly aſſoci ting with one Nation of Men, by a more ſree, 
general, and mixed Converſation. But how can any of 
theſe Advantages be attained by one who is a mere 
tranger to the Cuſtoms and Policies of his native Coun - 
try, and has not yet fixed in his Mind the firſt Principles 
of Manners and Behaviour? To endeavour it, is to build 
a gaudy Structure without any Foundation; or, if I may 
be allowed the Ex pre ſſion, to work an Embroidery upon 
a Cob-web, . | 
Another End of travelling, which deſerves to be con- 
fider'd, is the improving our Taſte of the beſt Authors 
of Antiquity, by feeing the Places where they lived, and 
of which they wrote; to compare the natural Face of 
the Country with the Deſcriptions they have given us, 
and obſerve how well the Picture agrees with the Original. 
This muſt certainly be a moſt charming Exerciſe to the 
Mind that is rightly turn'd for it; beſides that it may in 
a good meaſure be made ſubſervient to Morality, if the 
Perfon is capable of drawing juſt Conclufions concerning. 
the Uncertainty of human things, from the ruinous Al- 
| 8 = | berationg 
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terations Time and Barbarity have brought upon ſo many 
Palaces, Cities and whole Countries, Which make the 
illuſtrious Figures in Hiſtory, And this Hint may be 
not a little improved by examining every little Spot of 
Ground that we find celebrated as the Scene of ſome fa- 
mous Action, or retaining any Footſteps of a Cato, Cicero, 
or Brutus, or ſome ſuch virtuous Man. A rearer View 
of any ſuch Particular, tho' really little and trifling in 
itſelf, may ſerve the more powerfully to warm a gene- 
tous Mind to an Emulation of their Virtues, and a greater 
Ardercy of Ambition to imitate their bright Examples, 
if it comes duly temper'd and prepared for the Impreſ- 
ſion, But this I believe you'll hardly think thoſe to be, 
who are ſo far from entring into the Senſe and Spirit of 
the Ancients, that they don't yet underſtand their 
Larguage with any Exactneſs. | 
But I have wander'd from my Purpoſe, which was 
only to deſire you to ſave, if poſſible, a fond Engliſb Mo- 
ther, and Mother's eur Son, from being ſhewn a ridi- 
culous Spectacle thro' the molt polite Parts of Europe. 
Pray tell them, that tho' to be Sea-ſick, or jumbled in 
an outlandiſh Stage-Coach, may perhaps be heathful for 
the Conſtitution of the Body, yet it is apt to cauſe ſuch 
a Dlzineſs in young empty Heads, as too often |..its. 
their Life-time. ; £ 
Jam, SIR, your mf! humble Servant, | 
| | Philip Homebread.. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 364. 


ViRTUE. 


HERE are but few Men, who are not ambitious: 

of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the Nation or 
Country where they live, and of growing conſiderable 
among thoſe with whom they converſe. There is a 
Kind of Grandeur and Reſpect, which the meaneſt and 
moſt inſignificant Part of Mankind endeavour to procure 
in the little Circle of their Friends and Acquaintance. 
The pooreſt Mechanick, nay the Man who lives upon 
common Alms, gets him his Set of Admirers, and de- 
lights in that Superiority. which he enjoys over thoſe. 
who are in ſome Reſpects beneath him, 


* 


„De BEZEAUT ITI 
All Superiority and Preeminence that one Man can . 
have over another, may be reduced to the Notion of 
Duality, which conſidered at large, is either that of For- 
tune, Body, or Mind. The firſt is that which conſiſts 
in Birth, Title, or Riches; and is the moſt foreign to 
our Natures, and what we can the leaſt call our own of 
any of the three Kinds of Quality. In relation to the 
Body, Quality ariſes from Health, Strength, or Beauty ; 
which are nearer to us, and more a Part of ourſelves 
than the former. Quality as it regards the Mind, has 
its Riſe from Knowledge or Virtue; and is that which: 
is more eſſential to us, and more intimately united with 
us than either of the other two. | 
As Virtue 1s the moſt reaſonable and gennine Source. 
of Honour, we generally find in Titles an Intimation of 
ſome particular Merit that ſhould recommend Men to 
the high Stations which they poſſeſs. Holineſs is aſ- 
cribed to the Pope; Majeſty to Kings; Serenity or 
Mildneſs of Temper to Princes; Excellence or Perfection 
to Ambaſſadors; Grace to Archbiſhops; Honour to 
Peers; Worſhip or Vererable Behaviour to Magiſtrates 2. 
and Reverence, which is ef the ſame Import as the for- 
mer, to the inferior Clergy. | I: 
The Death-bed ſhews the Emptineſs of Titles in & 
true Light, A poor diſpirited Sinner lies trembling un- 
der the Apprehenſions of the State he is entering on; 
and is aſked by a grave Attendant how his Holineſs 
does? Another hears himſelf addreſſed to under the Title 
of Highneſs or Excellency, who lies under ſuch mean 
Circumſtances of Mortality as are the Diſgrace of human 
Nature, Titles at ſuch a time look rather like Inſults 
and Mockery than Reſpect. | 7 
The Truth of it is, Honours are in this World under 
no Regulation; true Quality is neglected, Virtue is op- 
preſſed, and Vice triumphant, The laſt Day will rectify 
this Diſorder, and aſſign to every one a Station ſuitable 
to the Dignity of his Character; Ranks will be then 
adjuſted, and Precedency ſet right. 4% 5177 | 
Mien in Scripture are called S/rangers and Sojourner s* 
apon Earth, and Liſe a Pilgrimage. Several Heathen, 
as well as Chriſtian Authors, under the ſame kind of 
Metaphor, have repreſented the World as an Inn, which 
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was only deſigned to furniſh us with Accommodations 
in this our Paſſage. It is therefore very abſurd to think 
of ſetting up our Reſt before we come to our Journey's- 
End, and not rather to take care of the Reception we 
ſhall there meet, than to fix our Thoughts on the little 
Conveniencies and Advantages which we enjoy one above 
another in the Way to it. | | 

Epifetus makes uſe of another Kind of Alluſion, 
which is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to in- 
cline us to be ſatisfied with the Poſt in which Providence 
has placed us. We are here, ſays he, as in a Theatre, 
where every one has a Part allotted to him. The great 
Duty which lies upon a Man is to act his Part in Per- 
fection. We may indeed ſay, that our Part does not 
ſuit us, and that we could act another better. But this 
(ſoys the Philoſopher) is not our Buſineſs. All that wg 
are concerned in is to excel in the Part which is given 
us. If it be an improper one, the Fault is not in us, 
but in him who has ca our ſeveral Parts, and is the 
great Diſpoſer of the Drama. © on Bia! 
The Part that was ated by this Philoſopher himſelf 
was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and died a 
Slave. His Motive to Contentment in this Particular, 
receives a very great Enforcement from the above- men- 
tioned Confideration, if we remember that our Parts in 
the other World will be mew cat, and that Mankind 
will be there ranged in different Stations of Superiority 
and Pceeminence, in Proportion as they have here excel- 
led one another in Virtue, and performed in their ſeveral 
Poſts cf Life the Duties which belong to them. 

Taere are many beautiful Paſſiges in the little Apo- 
cryphal Book, entitled, The Viſdom of Solomon, to ſet 
forth the Vanity of Honour, and the like temporal 
Bieſſings which are in fo great Repute among Men, and 
to comfort thoſe who have not the Poſſeſſion of them. 
It repreſents in very warm and noble Terms this Ad- 
vancement of a good Man in the other World, and the 
great Surpriſe which it will produce among thoſe who 
are his Superiors in this. Ther ſhall the righteous Man 
ſtand in great Boldneſs before the Face of ſutch as have 
aflicted him, and made no Account of his Labours. When _ 
 #hey fee it, they ſoall be troubled- with terrible "EE RY 
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Hall be amaxed at the Strangeneſs of his Salvation, [6 Far g 
beyond all that they looked for. And they repenting and 
groaning for Anguiſh of Spirit, ſhall ſay within themſebves ; 
This avas he whom we had ſemetime in Deriſion, and a 
Preverb of Reproach. Me Fools accounted his Life Mad- 
ne/s, and his Eud to be awvithout Honour, How is be 
numbered among the Children of God, and his Lot is among 
the Saints} | 

If the Reader would ſee the Deſcription of a Life that 
is paſſed away in Vanity, and among the Shadows of 
Pomp and Greatneſs, he may ſse it very finely drawn in 
the {ame Place. In the mean time, ſince it is nece ſſary 
in the preſent Conſtitution of Things, that Order and 
Diſtinction ſhould be kept in the World, we ſhould be 


happy, if thoſe who enjoy the upper Stations in it, would 


endeavour to ſurpaſs others in Virtue, as much as in 
Rank, and by their Humanity and Condeſcenſion make 
their Superiority eaſy ard acceptable to thoſe who are 
beneath them; and if, on the contrary, thoſe who are 
in meaner Poſts of Life, would confider how they may 
better their Condition hereafter, and by a juſt Deferncs 
and Submiſſion to their Superiors, make them happy in 
thoſe Bleſſings with which Providence has thought fit to 
diſtinguiſh them, f . = 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 219. 


WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 


\ HEN I am in a ſerious Humour, I very often 
V walk by myſelf in Veſiminſter- Abbey; where the 
Gloomineſs of the Place, and the Uſe to which it is ap- 
plied, with the Solemnity of the Building, and the Con- 
dition of the People who lie in it, are apt to fill the Mind 

with a kind of Melancholy, or rather Thoughtſulneſs, 
that is not diſ.greeable. I Yeſterday paſſed a whole 
Afternoon in the Church-yard, the Cloiſters, and the 
Church, amuſing myſelf with the Tombſtones and In- 
{criptions that I met with in thoſe ſeveral Regions of the 
Dead. Moſt of them recorded nothing elſe of the buried 
Perſon, but that he was born upon one Day and died 
upon another: The whole Hiſtory of his Life being com- 


Pre- 
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prenended in thoſe two Circumſtances, that are common 
to all Mank ind. I could not but look upon theſe Regiſ- 
ters of Exiſtence, whether of Braſs or Marble, as a kind 
of Satire upon the de parted Perſons ; who had left no 
other Memorial of them, but that they were born and 
that they died. | 
Upon my going into the Church, I entertained myſelf 
with the digging of a Grave; and ſaw in every Shovel- 
full of it that was thrown up, the Fragment of a Bone or 
Skull intermixt with a kind of freſh mouldering Earth, 
that ſome time or other had a Place in the Compoſition 
of an human Body. Upon this I began to conſider with 
myſelf what innumerable Multitudes of People lay confu- 
ied together under the Pavement of that ancient Cathe- 
dreal; how Men and Women, Friends and Enemies, 
Prieſts and Soldiers, Monks and Prebendaries, were 
crumbled amongſt one another, and blended together in 
the ſame common Maſs; how Beauty, Strength, and 
Youth, with Old Age, Weakneſs, and Deformity, lay 
undiſtinguiſhed in the ſame promiſcuous Heap of Matter. 
After having thus ſurveyed this great Magazine of 
Mortality, as it were in the Lump; I examined it more 
particularly by the Accounts which I found on ſeveral of 
the Monuments which are raiſed in every Quarter of that 
ancient Fabrick. Some of them were covered with ſuch 
extravagant Epitaphs, that if it were poſſible for the dead 
Perſon to be acquainted with them, he would bluſh at 
the Praiſes which his Friends have beſtowed upon him. 
There are others ſo exceſſively Modeſt, that they deliver 
the Character of the Perſon departed in Gree& or Hebread, 


and by that means are not underſtood once in a Twelve- 


month. In the Poetical Quarter, I found there were Poets 
who had no Monuments, and Monuments which had no 
Poets; I obſerved indeed that the preſent War had filled 
the Church with many of theſe uninhabited Monuments, 
which had been erected to the Memory of Perſons whoſe 
Bodies were perhaps buried in the Plains of B/znheim, ar 

in the Boſom of the Ocean. „ 
I could not but be very much delighted with ſeveral 
modern Epitaphs, which are written with great Elegance 
of Expreſſion and Juſtneſs of Thought, and therefore do 
Honour to the Living as well as to the Dead. As a 
| Foreigner 
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Foreigner is very apt to conceive an Idea of the Ignorance 
or Politeneſs of a Nation from a 'Turn of their publick 
Monuments and Inſcriptions, they ſhould be ſubmitted to 
the Peruſal of Men of Learning and Genius before they 
are put in Execution. Sir Chude/ley Showel's Monument 
has very often given me great Offence: Iaſtead of the 
brave rough Eng/;4 Admiral, which was the diſtinguith- 
ing Character ot that plain gallant Man, he is repreſent- 
ed on his Tomb by the Figure of a Beau, dreſſed in a 
long Perriwig, and repoſing himſelf upon Velvet Cuſhions 
under a Canopy of State. The Inſcription is anſwerable 
to the Monument; for inſtead of celebrating the many 
remarkable Actions he had performed in the Service of 
his Country, it acquaints us only with the Manner cf his 
eath, in which it was impoſſible for him to reap any 
Honour, The Dutch, whom we are apt to d=ſpiſe for 
want of Genius, ſhew an infinitely greater Taſte of An- 
tiquity and Politeneſs in their Buildings and Works of 
this Nature, than what we meet with in thoſe of our 
own Country. The Monuments of their Admirals, 
which have been erected at the publick Expence, repre- 
ſent them like themſelves; and are adorned with roſtral 
Crowns and naval Ornaments, with beautiful Feſtoons 
of Sea-weed, Shells, and Corol. 
But to return to our Subject, I have left the 
Repoſitory of our Eugliqb Kings for the Contemplation 
of another Day, when I ſhall find my Mind diſpoſed for 


| fo ſerjous an Amuſement. I know that Entertainments 


of this Nature are apt to raiſe dark and diſmal Thoughts 
in timorous Minds, and gloomy Imaginations; but for 
my own part, though I am always ferious, I do not 
know what it is to be melancholy ; and can therefore 
take a View of Nature in her deep and ſolemn Scenes, 
with the ſame Pleaſure as in her moſt gay and delightful 
ones. By this means I can improve myſelf with thoſe 
Objects, which others conſider with Terror. When T 
look upon the Tombs of the Great, every Emotion of 
Envy dies in me; when I read the Epitaphs of the Beau- 
tiful, every inordinate Defire goes out; when I meet 
with the Grief of Parents upon a Tomb-ſtone,'my Heart 
melts with Compaſſion; when I ſee. the Tomb of the 


Parents themſelves, 1 conſider the Vanity of grieving 
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for thoſe whom we muſt quickly follow: When I ſee 
Kings lying by thoſe who depoſed them, when I conſider 
rival Wits placed Side by Side, or the holy Men that 
divided the World with their Conteſts and Diſputes, I. 
reflect with Sorrow and Aſtoniſhment on the little Com- 
petitions, Factions, and Debates of Mankind. When L 
read the ſeveral Dates of the "Tombs, of ſome that 
died Yefterday, and ſome fix hundred Years ago, I con- 
ſider that great Day when we ſhall all of as be Contem- 
poraries, and make our Appearance together. | 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 26. 


YAR eo, her Slory, . 


 RIETT A is viſited by all Perſons of both Sexes, 
who have any Pretence to Wit and Gallantry. 
| Sne s in that time of Life which is neither affected with 
the Follies of Youth, or Infirmities of Age; and her 
Converſation is ſo mixed with Gaiety and Prudence, 
that ſhe is agreeable both to the Yourg and the Old. 
Her Behaviour is very frank, without being in the leaſt 
blameable; and as ſhe is out of the Track of any 
5 amorous or ambitious Purſuits of her own, her Viſitants 
|F entertain her with Accounts of themf:lves very freely, 
whether they concern their Paſſions or their Intereſts, I 
made her a Viſit this Afterncon, having been formerly 
introduced to the Honour of her Acquaintance, by my 
Friend WILL. HonzYcoMB, who has prevail'd upon 
, her to admit me ſometimes into her Aſſ:mbly, as a civil 
 inoffenſive Man. I found her accompanied with one 
r 
t 
8 


Verſon only, a Common- Place Talker, who, upon my 
Entranee, aroſe, and after a very ſlight Civility ſat down 
again; then turning to Arieita, purſued his Diſcourſe, 
| wich I found was upon the old Topick of Conſtancy 
1 in Love. He went on with great Facility in repeating 
> Wat he talks every Day of his Life; and with the Or- 
1 IR faments of infignificant Laughs and Geſtures enforced 
F his Arguments by Quotations out of Plays and Songs, 
which allude to the Perjuries of the Fair, and the general 
Levity of Women. Methought he ſtrove to ſhine more 
than ordinarily in his Talkative Way, that he might 
inſult my Silence, and diſtinguiſh himſelf before a Wo- 
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man of 47e11a's Taſte and Underſtanding. She had 
oſten an Inclination to interrupt him, but could find no 
Opportunity, till the Larum ceaſed of itſelf; which it 
did not till be had repeated and murdered the celebrated 
Story of the Ezhe/anr Matron. _ | 

When ſhe had a little recovered herſelf from the ſeri- 
ons Anger ſhe was in, ſhe replied in the following manner, 

Sir, When I confider how perfectly new all you have 
ſaid on this Subject is, and that the Story you have 
given us is not quite two Thouſand Years old, J cannot 
but think it a Piece of Preſump tion to diſpute with you: 
But your Quotations put me in mind of the Fable of 
the Lion and the Man. The Man walking with that 
noble Animal, ſhewed him, in the Oſtentation of Hu- 
man Superiority, a Sign of a Man killing a Lion. Upon 
which the Lion ſaid very juitly, Ne Lions are none of us 
Painters, elſe wwe could ſpeau a hundred Men killed by Li- 
o, for one Lion killed ey a Man. You Men are Writers, 
and can repreſent us Women as unbecoming as you 
pleaſe in your Works, while we are unable to return the 
I-jary. Such a Writer, I doubt not, was the celebrated 
Puronias, who invented the pleaſant Aggravations of 
the Frailty of the Epheian Lady; but when we conſider 
this Queſtion between the Sexes, which has been either 
a Point of Diſpute or Rallery ever ſince there were Men 
and Women, let us take Facts from plain People, and 
from ſuch as hive not either Ambition or Capacity to 
embelliſn their Narrations with any Beauties of Imagina- 


tion. I was the other Day amuſing myſelf with Ligon's 


Account of Parbadoes; and, in Anſwer to your well- 
wrougnt Tale, I will give you (as it dweils upon my 
Memory) out of that honeſt Traveller, in his fitty-ſrith 
Page, the Hiſtory of {uk and Tarico. „ 
Mr. Themas Iubl., of London, aged twenty Years, 
embarked in the Dowas on the good Ship called the 
Achilles, bound for the Weft- Indies, on the 16th of 
June, 1674, in order to improve his Fortune by Trade 


and Merchandiſe. Our Adventurer was the third Son 


of an eminent Citizen, who-had taken particular Care 


to inſtil into his Mind an early Love of Gain, by mak- 
ing him a perfe&t Maſter of Numbers, and conſequently. 
giving him à quick View of Loſs and Advantage, and 

ET - | EE. 
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preventing the natural Impulſes of his Paſſions, by 
Prepoſſeſſion towards his Intereſts. With a Mind thus 
turned, young Ia had a Perſon every Way agreeabie, 


a raddy Vigour in his Countenance, Strength in his 


Limbs, with Ringlets of fair Hair looſely flowing on his 


Shoulders. It happened, in the Courſe of the Voyage, 
that the Achilles, .in ſome Diſtreſs, put into a Creek on 
the Main of America, in Search of Proviſions. The 
Youth, who is the Hero of my Story, among others 
went aſhore on this Occaſion. From their firſt Landing 
they were obſerved by a Party of Ddians, who hid 
themſelves in the Woods for that Purpoſe. The Engl; 
unadviſedly marched a great Diſtance from the Shore 
into the Country, and was intercepted ay the Natives, 
who ſlew the greateſt Number of them. Our Adven- 
turer eſcaped among others, by flying into a Foreſt, 


Upon his coming into a remote and pathleſs Part of the 


Wood, he threw himſelf, tired, and breathleſs, on a little 


Hillock, when an Jzdian Maid ruſhed from a Thicket 


behind him. After the firſt Surprize, they appeared 
mutually agreeable to each other. If the Eurofan was 
highly charmed with the Limbs, Features, and wild 
(;races of the Naked American; the American was no 
jeſs taken with the Dreſs, Complexion, and Shape of an 
Hurgpean, covered from Head to Foot. The [avian 
grew immediately enamoured of him, and conſequently 
ſolicitous for his Preſervation. She therefore conveyed 
him to a Cave, where ſhe gave him a delicious Repaſt 
of Fruits, and led him to a Stream to fl:ike his Thirſt, 
In the midſt of theſe good Offices, ſhe would ſometimes 


pay with bis Hair, and delight in the Oppoſition of its 


Colour to that of her Fingers: Then open his Boſom, 
then laugh at him for covering it. She was, it ſeems, 
a Perſon of Diſtinction, for ſhe every Day came to him 
in a different Dreſs, of the moſt beautiful Shells, Bugles, 
and Bredes, She likewiſe brought him a great many 
Spoils, which her other Lovers had preſented to her, [4 
that his Cave was richly adorned with all the ſpotted 
Skins of Beafls, and moſt Party-coloured Feathers of 
Fowls, which that World afforded. To make his Con- 
Hnement more tolerable, ſhe would carry him in the 
Luſk of the Evening, or by the Favour of Moonlight, 


* 
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to unfrequented Groves and Solitudes, and ſhew him 
where to lie down in ſafety, and ſleep amidſt the Falls 
of Waters, and Melody of Nightingales. Her Part was 
to watch and hold him awake in her Arms, for fear of 
her Countrymen, and awake him on Occaſions to con- 
ſult his Safety. In this manner did the Lovers paſs away 
their Time, till they had learned a Lapguage of their 
own, in which the Voyager communicated to his Miſ- 
treſs, how happy he ſhould be to have her in his Coufn- 
try, wiiere ſhe ſhould be clothed in ſuch Silks as his 
Waiſtcoat was made of, and be carried in Houſes drawn 
by Horſ:s, without being expoſed to Wind or Weather. 
All this he promiſed her the Enjoyment of, without ſuch 
Fears and Alarms as they were there tormented with, 
In this tender Correſpondence theſe Lovers lived for 
ſeveral Months, when Zarico, inſtructed by her Lover, 
diſcovered a Veſſel on the Coaſt to which ſhe made Sig- 
nals; and in the Night, with the utmoſt Joy and Satis - 
faction, accompanied him to a Ship's: Crew of his Coun- 
try men, bound for Bar baden. When a Veſſel from the 
Main arrives in that Iſland, it ſeems the Planters come 
to the Shore, where therè is an immediate Market of the 
Hadians and other Slaves, as with us of Horſes and Oxeh. 
To be ſhort, Mr. Thomas Iufle, now coming into 
Eng ih Territories, began ſeriouſly to reflect upon his 
lots of Time, and to weigh with himſelf how many 
Bays Intereit of his Money he had loſt during his Stay 
with Yarit. This Thought made the young Man very 
penſive, and careful what Aecount he ſhould be able to 
give his Friends of his Voyage. Upon which Conſider- 
ation, the prudent and frugal young Man fold Tarico to 
a Barbadian Merchact; notwithſtanding that the poor 
Girl, to incline him to commilerate her Condition, told 
him that ſhe was with Ciild by him: But he only made 
uſe of that Information, to rife in his Demands upon 
the Purchaſer. EET. | | 
I was ſo touch'd with this Story (Which I think ſhou! 
be always a Counterpart to the Epheſian Matron) that I 
left the Room with Tears in my Eyes ; which a Wo- 
man of Arietta's good Senſe, did, I am ſure, take for 
greater Applauſe, than any Compliments 1 could muke 
Ber. SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 17. 
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